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FOREWORD 



The year 2000 is just three short decades away, tn an 
age of almost frightening revolutionary change, a new era 
IS emerging. We hope it will be a new dawn for mankind; 
therefore we are faced with the task of gr.ing a sense of 
purpose to our students by preparing the best qualified 
teachers and developing the most meaningful curricula. 

Our efforts in the realm of human understanding will be 
futile if we are unable to instill in students an empathy for 
the differences in people, not only in the United States, but 
in other cultures as well. It is extremely important that we 
understand the reasons for human behavior that is different 
from our own« even though we do not choose to adopt that 
behavior. As we strive to appreciate the differences in 
people, we must also perceive the ways they are similar. 

Foreign language supervisors and bilingual-migrant 
supervisors in the Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction are seeking to broaden the goals of foreign 
language Instruction in the schools of Illinois. It is particuv 
larly appropriate for Spanish classes In llllndis to develop 
the skills and attitudes which facilitate communication 
with the State's more than half a million native speakers of 
Spanish. The inclusion of culture in the classroom will moti- 
vate students in their study of French. Spanish. German, 
and other languages, and help them develop a better un- 
derstanding of the world community in which they live. 



MichaelJ. Bakalis 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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INTRODUCTION 

H. NedSeelye .. ^ 

Office of f/)« Superintendent of Public Instruction 

. The culture of Spain and Latin America is so intrinsically 
interesting that teachers have always used it in their class- 
es to perk up sagging motivation and to rekindle in their 
students the resolve to s^tick with the "grammar" long 
enough to communicateT>« splintered Spanish) with a na- 
tive speaker of the language. Besides usmg cultural anec- 
dotes ds spice sprinkled about in an otherwise arid course, 
teachers have long wanted their students to develop a 
broad understanding of many aspects of the daily lives of 
Spanish-speaking people. Unfortunately, it has not been 
easy for teachers trained in the humanities to adapt con- 
cepts from the social sciences in any systematic way. 
While teachers have often succeeded in getting students to 
regard with sympathetic interest a native speaker of Span- 
ish, they have often failed 'n the complementary objective 
of getting studepts to see the inter related ness of Hispanic 
cultural patterns. 

Students, upon completion of their Spanish course, have 
usually lacked an awareness of the unique but functional 
way thingMH-l^other and reinforce each other in Spain 
and Latin America. Too often, the student has come to 
regard isolated cultural patterns as quaint and exotic, rath- 
er than appreciate the fact that they are useful tools to sat- 
isfy physical and psychological needs within Hispanic life. 
For , students to develop this view of culture as an inter- 
woven tapestry requires special effort by the teacher, for 
many things contribute to Hispanic culture. 

The present National (Defense Education Act Title til 
publication consists of selected articles on many aspects 
of the teaching of culture in foreign language classes, 
especially as it relates to Spanish classes. All seventeen 
chapters have been previously published by this office or 
by a staff member of this office. 

The current classroom reality with respect to the teach- 
ing of cultural concepts is humorously pictured (in Chapter 
2) by Mr. Charles Jay, a foreign language supervisor from 
this office. An extensively documented review of the state 
of culture in foreign language classes is reprinted in Chap- 
ter 3. (An article is being prepared for the Britannica 



Review of Foreign Language Education, Volume 3 by Ge- 
nelle Morain which will update the current chapter. Volume 
3 is scheduled for publicat'ron by Encyclopaedia Bntannica 
in November of 1971.) 

Chapter 4 attempts to operationalize a variety of cultural 
objectives. The broad base for these objectives are seven 
cutturat "purposes" (see<)hapter 16 by Mr & Mrs Nostrand 
which inspired Chapter 4). 

Dr. James taylor discusser (in Chapter 5) many class- 
room techniques for teaching cultural concepts. Taylor 
calls the three main approaches to teaching culture, "out- 
Of-class activities/' "indirect classroom teaching" and "di- 
rect classroom teaching. " After briefly describing the first 
two approaches, Taylor goes on jQ_xteveiop a number of 
techniques useful tothe^teacher who wants to teach cultur- 
al concepts directly in the classroom. Cultural asides, 
slices of life, culture capsules, question-directed discus- 
sion, the inquiry method, roie playing, and group solving of 
situational problems are all discussed and exemplified. 

Chapter 6 introduces recent sources of ideas concern- 
ing the aims of social studies instruction. T>ie chapter 
argues that subject matter content should be regarded as a 
means to arvend. and that content should not be learned 
for its own sake. Content itself has no intrinsic value if it 
does not develop new attitudes and skills. The essence of 
this new approach is not to guide students into a solution of 
teacher-presented problems, but rather to stimulate stu- 
dents to formulate questions which can then be brought 
into. sharper focus through a manipulation of content. Dr. 
Esteves ppjiMs out that problem solving often leads to pat 
^^^r^iabricated solutions to problems which are problems 
precisely because they do not have easy solutions — or 
perhaps because they don't have any solutions. 

Chapter 7 provides an example of how a teacher might 
organize content sources around a "pertinent" topic. Six 
such topics or "key ideas" are identified. Content material 
appearing in about 35 publications (all 35 can bejound in 
the annotated bibliography. Chapter 17) is categorized un- 
- der the appropriate topic, thus providing ready sources 
which bear upon an idea of some qonsequence. 

Bilingualijy (Chapter 8) affords rich soil to till for educa- 
tors, linguists, psychologists, and sociologists. In the past, 
many studies have concentrated on children who suffered 
the stigma of low socioeconomic status coupled with the 
plight of minority-group discrimination. Unfortunately, the 
investigators did not always control the variables very 
effectively and a misplaced negativism often became asso- 
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elated with bilinguality. Bilingual children, it was argued, 
did not do as well in school as monolingual children. Bilin- 
guality seemed to correlate with psychological problems. 
Children in these circumstances too often discovered that 
admitting fluency in the "minority" language was tanta- 
mount to inviti|ig discrimination. Fortunately, prompted by 
more sophisticated studies of bilinguality. the esteem the 
bilingual child now receives reflects more properly his 
achievement. Mrs. Jean Miller adds to the literature on bi- 
linguality by describing an educational experiment involv- 
ing some children in Guatemala who were taught concepts 
in both English and Spanish from the ages of two-and be- 
half to five. Mrs. Miller, who has a wealth of experience as 
teacher, principal, and consultant in primary education, is 
heartened by the results as seen at the end of the first year 
of the experiment. 

Mrs. Dorothy Bishop, director of a large program' of 
Spanish for fifth through eighth graders In DesPlaines, Illi- 
nois, expertly indicates (in Chapter 9) how a language 
class can develop sympathetic understanding of a peer 
culture. Mrs. Bishop's liberal inclusion of examples, and 
the annotated bibliography of materials appropriate for this 
age level, are especially helpful to the FLES teacher. 

The fruitful collaboration of a Spanish teacher with an 
anthropologist produced an unusually seminal article 
which was published nine years ago in the Modern Lan- 
guage Journal and is reprinted here in Chapter 10.^ "Culture 
Capsules" presents a rather detailed outline of aspects of 
Latin American culture which the language teacher can 
develop in brief daily lessons at the end of his regular 
Spanish class. The authors stress that the point of these 
"capsules" should be confined to one minimal difference 
between Latin and Anglo customs. 

Many readers will be familiar with the delightful "Con- 
dorito," a Chilean comic strip character who has been 
wickedly aiding American students learn Spanish through 
the excellent material developed by Wendell Hall. For the 
present publication. Prof. Hall has joined forces with the 
famous Chilean novelist Enrique Lafourcade. The result 
(Chapter 11) is a sprightly written brief arguing the advan- 
tages to be gained from using cartoons and comic books 
as a teaching device. (The Condor/fo materials are re- 
viewed on pp. 132-133 of the present book.) 

Father Juaire illustrates (in Chapter 12) the possibilities 
offered by folksongs by developing in detail waching units 
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based on "Guaotanamtra," "La cucaracha,*' and the im- 
mortal Argentine tango "Adios muchachos." These songs 
are cultivated for poetic, philosophic; linguistic, and so- 
ciological insights. 

Dr. Madeline Cook presents (in Chapter 13) a well-re- 
searched essay of how attitudes can be developed by 
teachers. Cooke discusses values, social, class, cultural 
differences with Latin American, the fanriily, prejudice, 
personality theory, role playing, etc. in this provocative 
chapter. Many very practical suggestions which can be 
implemented in the classroom are detailed. 

A number of attitudinal variables were examined in 
terms of their relevancy for adjustment to a foreign culture. 
Chapter 14 concludes that actual contact with the foreign 
culture is more important than the possession of any given 
attitudes. Chapter 15 reports some interesting demograph- 
ic information concerning the cultural adjustment of Amer- 
t icans to life in Guatemala. Of particular interest is the way 
the author devised an objective measure of cultural under- 
standing. 

Chapter 16 fittingly addresses itself to the crucial area of 
testing cultural understanding. We kid ourselves if we pro- 
fess to be teaching culture but then do not attempt to mea- 
sure our successes. Dr. and Mrs. Howard Nostrand 
provide the reader with a useful taxonomy of the different 
areas of culture. Illustrative test items for each category of 
culture help diarify the different purposes which <:ultural 
objectives can satisfy. 

Chapter 17 consists of an annotated bibliography of 
some 200 recent publications. Sixteen scholars represent- 
ing seven different academic disciplines collaborated in 
this undertaking. The reader who feels overwhelmed by the 
number of books reviewed in the bibliography might take 
consu9lo in learning that none of the annotators has read 
all of the books, either. Nor is it necessary to read them all 
in order to gain an understanding of l^tin America. The 
reader will find the bibliography helpful as an aid to select- 
ing recent titles on aspects of Latin America which interest 
him. This bibliography has been slightly updated since its 
original publication in 1966. 
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THE OMISSION OF CULTURE AT 
MIDDLE AMERICA HIGH SCHOOL: 
ONE ACT PLAY: A TRAGEDY ^ . 

Charles Jay 

Omc9 of th9 Superintendent of Public Instruction 

(Middle America High School has planned a one-day 
seminar during summer vacation to which former students 
who are now attending college have been invited to partici- 
pate and offer suggestions for improvement in the various 
subject areas. Only three courageous students have shown 
up at the foreign language section. . .perhaps because of 
the overcrowding In the English, Mathematics, and Social 
Studies sections. Mrs. Harper, chairman of the department 
for thirty-eight years, opens the meeting with a pleasant 
smile.) V 

\ 

MRS. HARPER: \ 
As foreign language department chairman, I am happy to \ 
welcome you former students of Middle America High \ 
School back to your alma mater. As college students, you \ 
are now Hi an Ideal position to offei^ suggestions for the 
^ improvement of our fbreign language program. Let me 
thank all of you for accepting the invitation of the superin- 
tendent to participate. Please feel free to be perfectly can- 
did in your criticisms. Dialogue is what we seek, you 
know . . . (pause) . Yes. Steve» you seem anxious to begin. 
(Mrs. Harper recognizes a bearded boy wearing horned- 
rimmed glasses with "Sifudent Power" emblazoned on his 
T-Shirt.) 

STEVE: 

I am now a senior at Southern Illinois University in Carbon- 
dale. It would seem to me thai the foreign languagi* pro- 
gram at Middle America is totally irrelevant to our personal 
needs and those of society. I am afraid it's that way in most 
high schools. 

MRS; HARPER: 

Goodness gracious, Steve. You always were an outspoken 
young man. I recall reading in the paper that you are one of 

* From Ch«rl«t Jay and Pat Caitfa. ads.. French L^ngum ftfucafib/); Th§ faac/K 
Ittg 0/ Cuituf k) ma a— room. Sprtngfiald. Ill Offica of PuWIc inatrucflon, it7i. 
pp MO 
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the most vociferous of the y^Mng militants at S.I.U. Are you 
now saying that even high s^ool foreign language pr6- 
grams m^iet subscrit>e to your views j>n social change? 
What about the "constants"— those things that have ever- 
lasting value in our school curriculum? 

STEVE: - 

I am saying that the foreign language program at Middle 
America suffers from a pretty gruesome distortion of priori- 
tfes. Anything we study in high school that does not have 
relevance to our lives in a rapidl y ch a ng ing world is a waste 
of time. Society moves out of sight, and the school is like « 
the old tortoise. . . 

MRS. HARPER- 

Kindly remember to be respectful in your criticisms. Steve, 
Unless an amiable atmosphere prevails here our meeting 
will not be productive. I am being totally honest when t say 
I believe you students use words like "relevance" to ex- 
cess. Is this not a pretext to avoid hard work, to relegate 
everything in the school program to a fun level? "Watering 
down the curriculum" seems to be an accurate assess- 
ment of this trend . . . Let's get another observation. 
(Mrs. Harper recognizes a young lady in blue leotards sit- 
ting opposite Steve.) 

SUSAN. 

You remember me; Mrs. Harper. My name Is Susan Hal- 
berg, next year a senior at Western Illinois University. I had 
four years of French and two of Spanish at Middle Ameri- 
ca. Although I made good grades in both languages I felt 
my teachers were preoccupied with teaching skills that 
would place me in the appropriate niche on the college 
level rather than providing a program suitak^le to my inter- 
""ei^and abilities. One teacher even bragged about the 
numoer of students she had who scored high on the col- 
lege proficiency tests— as if that were the primary goal of 
classroom instruction. I call this "the-next-level-of-learn- 
ing-syndrome." You know, where teachers look upon high 
school as lust a step to something bigger and better. What 
a gas! Here and now ha6 some importance. 

MRS. HARPER: 

But. Susan, you and the other students surely realize that 
one of our functions is the preparation of students for col- 
lege... 



SUSAN: 

This may be true, but it is not the sole function. Middle 
America has about 1600 students. I believe. How many, 
would you say. are involved in the foreign language 
program? 

MRS. HARPER: 

The past year we had 289 students in the first two years of 
French. German, and Spanish. Because of scheduling 
problems and the indifference of counselors we had only 
28 students in third and fourth year classes. 

SUSAN: ^ 

I see, in other words you are reaching only about a fourth 
of the student body. 

MRS. HARPER: 

We are "reaching." as you put it, the great majority of 
those who intend to go on to college. I think our record 
speaks for itself . . . 

SUSAN: 

But what about the other 75% who never study a foreign 
langMage^ Couldn't Middle America have programs for 
them also? 

MRS. HARPER: 

Well, it may be old hat to say so, but a great number of 
people in the foreign language profession, myself inclifded. 
still believe in scholarship. Imagine offering foreigg lan- 
guages to every Tom. Difck. and Harry. Do any of you hap-' 
pen to know the verbal aptitude scores of some of tnese^ 
people? It would just be a waste of time for evoq^one con- 
cerned! 

STEVE: 

But, Mrs. Harper, this is what I meant earlier by "rele- 
vance." The chances for successful achievement in for- 
eign languages are still low for those who are evaluated 
primarily on their knowledge of grammar skills. Can't for- 
eign language programs be made relevant to the overall 
educational program? Man, when you are all hung up on 
the mastery of grammar skills, the ^ystem is limiting a kid's 
educational achievement to conditions of race, color, na- 
tional background, family economic and social status . . . 
stuff that most of the kids who are going to college don't 
have to contend with . . . Why not offer something of value, 
bu' with a de-emphasis of traditional skills? 
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MRS. HARPER: 

Do you know what the parents of this district would say if 
our departmeiii minimized the acquisitior) of grammar 
skills? We would be accused of sacrificlng*quallty in edu- 
* cation for heaven-knows-what! Parents have a right to 
demand high standards when they are footing, the bill. I 
knpw that statenwit rups contrary to the beliefs of most of ^ 
you students, but if. . . 

(A boy with a love^nd peace symbol, demonstrably ev- 
ident on his University of ?1tirK)is sweatshirt, interrupts at 
this point.) 

HARRY: 

But, Mrs. Harper, standards for what? And for whom, stu- 
dents or their parents? Oh. yes, fny name is Harry Guardi- 
no. I graduated from Middle America in I967vand am now 
majoring in French at the University of Illinois. When you 
speak of standards it must be for some purpose, directed 
towards some goal. I didn't realize it at the time but I do 
now* What may be considered legitimate standards of ex- 
cellence in one generation may in^the next be nothing but 
wasteful output^ of energy. This is blind faith in tradition, it 
seems to me, a belief that society's goals are always \the 
same — at every moment and in all places the same. Ool- 
lege-prep high school programs may have had a vital fu ic- 
tion in the old America, but the high school is much more 
complex and serves numerous functions now. Structu'^es 
are changing, but foreign language programs are still basi- 
cally inflexible. [ 

MRS. HARPER: 

Well. Harry, it may be old-fashioned in these times, but I 
feel strongly that mediocrity should not be enshrined. Ex- 
cellence is a common denominator that crosses the gener- 
ations. 

HARRY: 

I remember the teacher in French I who spent three weeks 
on the passtf simple. 

SUSAN: 

And there was my teacher in French II who had us reading 
the symbolist poets. She simply was unable to realize it is 
unrealistic to apply courses in literary criticism to the 
needs of a high school curriculum. t 

STEVE: > 

Holy cow. just^pr the record I could mention the time we 
had to memorize fifty words for a vocabulary quiz. This 



teacher was also always reminding us of how the study of 
French-grammar helped us in our English work. 

HARRY: 

Crdzy, man! Who ever heard of justifying the study of a 
foreign language because it made you more proficient in 
your native tongue? That's really no reason at all . . . 

SUSAN: 

Steve is right . . . And that was one of the reasons for study- 
ing a foreign language the counselors always gave us. 

STEVE: 

Or we had pressure at home to take a foreign language . . 
some kind of fuzzy logic that said the study of another lan- 
guage made us more complete human beings, the well- 
rounded individual, and all that nofse. Dad once said. 
"French trains the mind." Wow! He had seven years in 
high school and college and couldn't even exchange sim- 
ple greetings with the boy from Lille I brought home from 
college last Christmas. ^ ' 

MRS. HARPER: 

f I can't help but feel your criticisms refer mainly to isolated 
cases. Our program is certainly not typified by the exagger- 
ated claims you make. Our department members are 
striving to teach ue four skills.. . .you know, comprehen- 
sion, speaking, reading, and writing in some kind of se- 
quential audio-lingual visual manner. Our materials are 
recent and structurally sound according to the t>est experts 
in our profession. 

HARRY: 

But our point is simply^ that regardless of methodology and 
materials the foreign language program at Middle America 
is structured primarily to prepare students for college ad- 
mission and placement. 

MRS. HARPER: 

A wide gulf seems to separate us ... I am sure that you feel 
some sinister plot exists at Middle America High School to 
de-humanize the young. Heaven knows, you will probably 
accuse us next of creating a credibility cap. I have sat here 
patiently and heard what you feel is wrong with Middle 
America's foreign language program. But as Is so typical 
with dissident attitudes, no real suggestions are forthcom- 
ing for improvement. Generalizations about shortcomings 
are fine, but I really feel that some specific rteommenda- 
tions are necessary if fhis meeting is to be helpful. What do 
you want us to do and how? 



SUSAN: 

Middle America must first become aware of its wealcness- 
es. This realization is the first step in making proposals for 
change. The three of us feel strongly that unless modern 
foreign language programs see the Ir^arvdwriting on the wall 
they will find themselves in the saMe dilemma as Latin. 

MRS. HARPER. 

I don't quite see what you mean . . 
SUSAN. 

My mother told me that in the nineteen-thirties when she 
attended Middle America most "good" students tooic Latin. 
It isn't even offered at \his school today. The same thing 
can happen to niodern foreign languages. 

MRS. HARPER: , 

Latin is dying in our piibiic schools. because of the public's 
anti-inteHoctual attitudes and theWiferation of "life-cen- 
tered" fKKi-academic courses by professional educ|ators. 

SUSAN: 

It is dying because it served a limited function. Students 
studying Latin can see little reason for studying a^"dead" 
language. 

STEVE: ✓ 
If Latin had related itself more directly to otKer subject 
areas. . if only it had not remained isolated.^vs imperative 
that modern foreign languages not make the same mistake 
and suffer the same pitfalls. 

MRS. HARPER: 

(In sarcastic tones) To what should it "relate?" 
STEVE: 

Well. . .obviously to something like the social studies^. 

HARRY: \ 

That's right ... my generation leels that understanding 

among peoples is a vital necessity in today's world. 

Couldn't this be an important goal of foreign language 

instruction? 

MRS. HARPER: 

I have never suggested that foreign languages tread upon 
the private domain of social studies. Why should the social 
studies expect foreign languages to serve their interests? I 
haven't heard of any French being taught in the American 
problems class or in world history. 



SUSAN: 

But don't you see? Much of the disillusionment we feel 
towards education is the total lack of any interdisciplinary 
approach in classroom InstructlorL The same is true of the 
so-called general studies areas\n colleges* Everybody 
pushes his own specialized interest without displaying any 
concern for what is taking place in related areas. 

MRS. HARPER: 

Wait just a minute. . let me catch my breath . . . Are you 
saying that modern foreign languages need a new dimen- 
sion if they are to maintain their position in the school 
curriculum? 

SUSAN: 

We are saying precisely that!!! 

MRS. HARPER: 
Well, what is It? 

HARRY: 
Culture. 

MRS. HARPER: 
Culture? 

HARRY: 

Yes. . .culture. The one ingredient that will give new pur- 
pose and scope to the study of foreign languages. 

MRS. HARPER: ^ 

We have always emphasized culture in our foreign lan- 
guage classds at Middle America. Harry Guardlno. I re- 
member verv' well the paper you wrote in French I II on Vic- 
tor Hugo. Do you renumber the presentatton Amy Cohen 
made on the Second Empire? Even In the beginning class- 
es we have Sjpecial projects. . folk songs, poetry, a trip to 
a French restaurant, the annual Fite de Nott. and lots of 
other things.'why. just look at this room. When the pres- 
ident of the school board dropped In for Open House he 
said it was just like getting oH the plane at the Paris airport. 
. And what atx)ut the sidewalk caii we sponsored at the jun- 
ior-senior prom? Everybody In my department feels that 
culture has a rightful place In the classroom. 

STEVE: 

But what does that kind of stuff tell us ab^ut French 
people? What do we really find out about the way people in 
France live, the way they think, their hopes and aspira- 
tions, and all that? Kids don't develop Insights by looking at 
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a TWA travel poster of Paris, singing La-t^arseillaise once 
a weelc/or hanging up Delacroix paintings in the back of / 
the room. That junk only skims the surface of what Ameri- 
cans should learn about .mother culture. ' 

M*fis. HARPER: 

I realize that you are referring to the study of culture m the 
anthropological sense. However, can't this* be accom- 
plished through descriptions, histories, or analyses that are 
provided by the social sciences? i 

STEVE: 

Not according to some of the books I have been reading in 
foreign language methodology at college. Even in the first 
year of foreign language study, the best exposure to the 
culture is the use of the native language in the classroom. 
This way we are givep hndre than just information about the 
culture. I think we aiie in better position to understand the 
mental processes of pther people. This is real in-depth 
treatment not possible in the social studieb classroom - 
where so much time is^ devoted to me)«ly talking and read- 
ing about other pwQ\e\Languag9 is culture. 

HARRY: \ 
I couldn't agree with'Steve more. Most Americans must 
cross a kind of intellectual border to really understand an- 
other culture. Experiencing direct communication and re- 
sponse in a foreign language permits us to look at another 
culture with sharper focus. This isn't achievecU>y going to 
Spanish class and breaking the pinata at Christmastime. . — 
or hanging up the pictures of Bavarians in folk dress. . .or 
building a facsimile, from toothpicks, of Notre Dame as we 
didone year in French class. 

SUSAN: 

Maybe I can sum up what my friends may be trying to say. 
Meanings expressed in a foreign language are largely cul- 
turally^determjned. In my opinion, teachers should provide 
help to all students In acquiring language skills built upon 
fundamental cultural concepts . . .not upon mere superfici- 
alities of the culture. Naturally, cultural insights should be 
introduced at the very beginning level of language learning 
and structured In such a ^ay as to guarantee a compre- * 
hension of more sophfsticated cultural items at each suc- 
ceeding level of learning. When we think about this orderly 
and systematic approach to the teaching of culture it 
makes one realize that what is now being done in foreign 
language classes is of only secondary importance. 



■ STEVE: 

I think that a greater emphasis upon culture. . .and agptn I 
am referring mainty to the way people live and why. . . 
would be a tremendous asset in student motivation. Some 
kind of awareness that actual people in actual life situa- 
- - --tions^re being studied might strike many students with a 
greater sense of urgency in their pursuit of foreign lan- 
guagesj When I was a high school student studying French 
I could never quite escape the sense that I was sitting In - 
class tor all tha wrong reasons. If only som^ne had told 
me I was there to learn something re^y significant about 
the millions of people who speak French. . .that would 
have had so much more meaning. I mean, really, who can 
come on enthusiastic about learning a whole progression 
of grammar skills unless he has a preview of the ultimate 
rewards that makes such daily drudgery bearable? 

MRS. HARPER: 

The "ultimate reward" in studying a foreign K :;uage is 
someday having the ability to use the language in an indi- 
vidually satisfying manner. j 

STEVE: I 
Yes, certainly. . at least for those who have tl^ ability to 
learn another language. But you aren't accomplishing this 
wheii the overwhelming majority of your stj(jdenfs are 
studying the language for two short years. Fluency can't be 
a very realistic goal in a short sequence. So why not make 
an important case for cultural understanding as one of the 
primary goals? You might, at the same time, get more stu- 
dents to continue in third and fourth year programs if tradi- 
tional grammar approaches were de-emphasized. 

MRS. HARPER: 

But even if we really wantad to de-emphasize grammar, 
what would the colleges say if our students wete inade- 
quately prepared for admission and placement? 

* STEVE: 

Well, what do they say now?... After alK the university 
says that 80% of the kids who tried to continue in the same 
language after two years study in high school were failing y 
at the end of the first semester. Why is it so darn wrong for 
high schools to d^elop programs geared to student needs 
at t^t level? If it is (folded that cultural understanding is a 
primary goal of foreign language learning on the secondary 
level tnen it will be necessary for the colleges to adjust to 
this fact of life. 
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HARRY: 

The imp<^rttnt thing to remember is that while it is quite 
reasonable to equip the student with the- ability to compre- 
hends speaic, read, and write the language, areas of stu- 
dent performance must also include the role of culture. 

MRS. HARPER: 

(appearing rather tired and glancing nervously at the 
Cidck) Well, this has certainly been'^ein interesting session. 
There t$ nothing \\k9 a frank exchange of ideas to improve 
our schools. What you forrner students at Kfiddle America 
have had to say will be very valuable in evaluating our for- 

. eign language program. Unfortunately, the hands on the 
clock tell us we have run out of time. The superintendent 
will appoint the committees for curriculum revision next 

I month and I shfirti certainly pass on to them your opinions 
relating to the role of culture in the foreigq language class- 
room. In conclusion. 1 want \o express my heartfelt appre- 
ciation for your attendance here today. 
(The three students shake hands with Mrs. Harper and are 
last seen glancing ^t a new bust of Horace Mann which this 
yett.'s graduating class has purchased and is now promi- 
nently displayed in a glass case opposite the superinten- 
dent's office. Our three students appear noticeably de- 
pressed as they leave the school and step into the bright 
sunshine of a hat summer day.) 

^(Mrs. Harper remains seated' alone at her desk after the 
students leave. Stuart's portrait of George Washinf:ron, 
at>oye the blackboard, and the shadow cast by a plastic 
made-in-Japan, Eiffel Tower, displayed in the window, offer 
proof that this is a foreign language classroom in an Ameri- 
can school in the last third of the twentieth century.) 



(Liiter 'in the week our dedicated department chairman 
wrote the following letter to her superintendent. ) 

Mr. Percy Tidbit 

Superintendent 

District No. 209 

Middle America High School 

Middle America, U.S.A. 



Dear Mr. Tidbit: 

I feel that the foreign language section of our summer 
seminar was very successful. Three former students, who 
^are now majoring in foreign languages at college, attended 
and put forth many helpful ideas, i )thing else, we must 
certainly give this generation credit for talking a lot, even if 
deep^nd well organized thinking is not always apparent. 

It was readily obvious to me that students think primarily 
in the realm of idealism. I am sure that when many of them 
step into the class'^oom for the first time they will modify 
thei"^ Irrational thinking. We all know that it's hard knocks 
* )l experience which teach us the facts of life. The 
I I nts were largely concerne<l about what fhey 
^e/y referred to as the "teaching of culture in the fc - 
eign language classroom." They were incapable of grasp- 
ing that the primary function of our high school program is 
the preparation of students for college. Obviously, that im- 
plies a firm foundation in the knowledge of grammar skills. 

I believe strongly in developing expertise. I have an 
unwavering belief in the spirit of scholarship and a curricu- 
lum that develops the real intellectual potentialities of 
youth. Quality foreign language education can make no 
compromise with nebulous appeals to emphasize culture in 
the classroom. I am sure that members of niy department 
will support me in rejecting such an educationally unsound 
proposal. I did promise the participants, however, that I 
would submit their recommendations at next fall's curricu- 
lum conference, and I shall honor that obligation. 

By the way, Mr. Tidbit, permit me to thank you f6r ap- 
pointing me as chairman of the October All-School Curric- 
ulum Conference. It is, indeed, a great honor. Since there 
will be no basic changes in our foreign language program: I 
can devote myself full-time to hearing and writing the rec- 
ommendations made by the other subject area commit- 
tees. 

Sincerely yours, 

:*rs. Mildred Louise Harper 
Cnairman 

Foreign Language Department 
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3 

ANALYSIS AND TEACHINQ OF 
THE CROSS-CULTURAL \ 
CONTEXT* ^ 

H. Ned Seelye 

Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 



There are probably not many, if any^ 
courses that do not attempt to justify their existence to a 
considerable extent by claiming thay^an understanding off 
the fforeign culture is an outgrowth of language study. -How 
do language teachers deffine cultu/e? How do they teach 
culture? Does what is taught in the name off culture lead to 
an appreciation or understanding off people with differer^t 
life styles? In what direction has the thinking off the proffes- 
sion been developing? These are some off the questions 
this chapter will discuss. Papers read at confferences have 
not been reviewed in this chapter unless they were subse- 
quently published, and in only infrequent instances have 
pre- 1966 publications been revjlewed. An annotated bibli- 
ography off sources published between 1945 and 1964 rel- 
evant to the teaching off culture is available in Nostrand, 
Foster. & Christensen's compilation (81. p. 292-307). This 
chapter is divided into four sections': (1) the scope of cul- 
ture in fforeign language classes; (2) the knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes to be developed: (3) activities and materials 
ffor achieving cultural communication and understanding; 
and (4) a survey ot the status off measuring cultural 
achievement. ^ 

Scop« of ctiHure in foreign language clatMS 

What is cufture7 

Is culture a da Vinci handsomely reposing in the marble 
hallways off the Louvre, or is it the technique a workman 
employs to brush his teeth? Does it concern itselff with the 
stirring notes off a de Falla symphony, or Is it more interest- 
ed in the ffeudal routine off a Spanish peasant? 

The ffirst really contemporary effffort to deffine culture was 
exerted by anthropologists. Culture, they reasoned, was 
what their science was all about. It was. therefore. Impera- 
tive to deffine it precisely. How else. the<pretical-minded 

* From Emms M. Birkmat«r, td.. BrtfrmlcM R^vktw of Fof9tgn Lmtgum Mica- 
Hon, Votunm h Chicago EncyclOMdia Britanntca. i960 jate. 1909), pp. 39- 
61 Raprintadbyparmlttlonofthapublttnor 
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anthropologists were prone to ask. could valid research be 
accomplished In the area. It seemed logically evident that 
to talk about culture one has to know what culture Is. But 
each anthropologist had his own definition of it. Prompted 
by a desire to isolate the common xJenomlnator In the many 
diverse definitions of the term, two well-known anthropolo- 
gists, Kroeber ^ Kluckhohn. almost two decades ago ex- 
amined approximately 300 definitions in a study entitled 
Culture: A CritiCBl Aev/ew of Concepts and Definitions 
(59). However. ^ precise common denohiinator was not 
found. Instead, if one were pressed to abstract the catho- 
licity of the concept it would be that culture is a very broad 
concept embracing all aspects of the life of man (and a few 
other primates as well). The anthropologist White (114) 
concludes a recent article on this problem by quoting 
Alfred North Whitehead: "It is a well-founded historical 
generalization that the last thing '^fibe discovered in any 
science is what the science Is reall^bout." ^ 

Language teachers have been slow to accept "culture" 
as a broadly defined concept. For much of the profession, 
culture has been defined almost exclusively in terms of the 
fine arts. This narrow definition of culture, unfortunately, 
does not fully prepare a student to understand other peo- 
ples. An understanding of the way of life of a foreign people 
is Important to survival in a world of conflicting value sys- 
tems) where the boundaries that formerly isolated and pro- 
tected man from a!:en ideas have been eroded by ad- 
vances in the technology of communication, or struck 
down by th^ angry clamor of the downtrodden In their 
' search for a better life. How is one to liberate one's ideas 
from the stagnant recesses ethnocentrlsm. from what 
Francis Bacon called the Fallacy of the Tribe, if not through 
a study of other cultures? And to penetrate another culture, 
knowledge of the foreign language is imperative. Elitism — 
restricting the study of foreign languages to the academi- 
cally gifted and disciplined, while divorcing the cultural 
content from those aspects of life that concern most peo- 
ple most of the time — is responsible for much of the dry rot 
of abject boredom current in too many language programs 
today. 

Brooks (12), who has been so Influential In having the 
profession recognize the Importance of culture, finds (at 
an arbitrary level of abstraction) five different types of cul- 
ture: biological growth, personal refinement, literature and 
the fine arts, patterns for living, and the sum total of a way 
of life. Brooks stresses the importance of never losing sight 
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of the individual when we talk about culture as it is relevant 
to language classes. The type of culture that Brooks identi- 
fies as noost appropriate for beginning language classes is 
"patterns for living.*' a concept defined as ". . . the individ- 
ual's role in the unending kaleidoscope of life situations of 
every kind and 4he rules and models for attitude and con- 
duct in them" (12. p. 210). It is these patterns that enable 
the individual to relate to "the social order to which he is 
attached." Literature and t)ie fine arts and the "sum total of 
a way of life" should be worked Into the curriculum *'as can 
reasonably be added as the learner's competence increas-' 
es" (12. p. 212). Culture should be broadly sampled. As 
Brooks says, culture in the classroom "must not only an- 
swer the question: Where is the bookstore? It must also 
answer the question: Where is the bathroom?" (12. p. 210) 

Culture and literature 

Some professors dedicated to an analysis of literary 
style claim that literature affords the best tool to teach 
about the life of the people. Here we need to be cautious. 
Nostrand (78, p. 16) advises, "in generallzlngfrom lltera- 
ture. Many Russians of today have formed their Idea of the 
American businessman and of Wall Street partly from 
American novels such as Babbitt which reflect a hostile at- 
titude on the part of one subculture Inihe Uiiited States, 
the writers, toward another subculture, the businessmen." 
Lewald (66. p. 303), In an article that expertly reviews the 
problems associated with teaching about culture in lan- 
guage classes, comments on the use of fiction to illustrate 
a target culture bv observing that this "has been defended 
on the grounds that all art Is based on a conscious or un- 
conscious contact with social reality and cultural patterns, 
present in the mind of the creative writer. Here the problem 
arises of determining which types of literature or art forms \ 
are most suitable to elicit cultural patterns or indicators. A \ 
case mlgf^t be made for those forms that strongly reflect an 
outer reality." Lewald goes on to suggest that the contribu- 
tion of psychological, surrealistic, or experimental writing 
would be questionable. It might be added that \f the interest 
is in contemporary culture rather than in a preindustrial 
historical period then the number of qualifying documents 
shrinks greatly. 

One writer (Imhoof, 55). cognizant of the cultural biases 
endemic in reading selections designed for use in foreign 
language courses, sees the necessity for controlling the 
cultural variations that appear In the materials. However, In 



emphasizing the universal aspects of culture one should 
avoid sidestepping the contrastive manifestations of the 
target culture. While literary works become important as 
they develop theme$ of universal interest, in order to un- 
derstand a culture's uniqueness study must also be direct- 
ed to the local* nonuniversal cultural patterns. 

Even In situations where the legitimate objective of the 
language course is the study of fine literature, a knowledge 
of culture is n<^ an irrelevant digression. One writer whose 
sympathies were definitely literary in nature came to the 
conclusion through teaching a course in English as a sec- 
ond language that in the study of literatgHre the whole area 
of cultural comprehension is more likely than language to 
cause difficulty (Povey» 8 A p. 44). Another writer who 
reached the same conclusion sees harm in attempting to 
rely too heavily on cultifral generalizations abstracted from 
literature. Yousef (116, p. 228-229), in describing the ex- 
perience of some teachers involved in teaching adult Arab 
employees of ah American company, recounts that "it was 
clear to the teachers toat literary values were not univer- 
^«if. These students of English as a foreign language would 
never be able to reach an understanding of the people and 
the culture of the United States by studying American liter- 
ature. Instead, the study of American literature actually 
seemed to increase misunderstanding and confusion. It 
was apparent that the students would need pertinent cul- 
tural orientation before they could attempt any meaningful 
literature course." Beaujour & Ehrmann (5, p. 154) main- 
tain that in itself, the study of culture is a humanistic disci- 
pline, which must recognize and develop its own tools. It 
cannot be dealt with as a series of disconnected footnotes 
to literature. 

The quarrel is not with the value of literature or paintings 
as a means to illustrate how the foreign people live, but 
rather with the restrictive inroad fiction offers as the major 
source of information. Since many language teachers feel 
uncomfortable dealing with concepts and dafa of the social 
sciences, they tend to rely too heavily on literature to teach 
culture. Consequently, the common dual descriptor "litera- 
ture and culture" has itself become suspect, it too often 
means a little culture and^ a lot of literature. On the other 
hand, "the study of culture and that of literature, which 
must be clearly separated, are neither irrecoricilable nor 
antagonistic*' (Beaujour & Ehrmann, 5. p. 154), 

Marquardt (70). to whom credit is due foK preparing 
those portions of the American Council on the Teaching of 



Foreign Languages (ACTFL) bibliography on culture that 
4eal with Teaching English for Speakers of Other Lan- 
guages (Foreign Language Annals 2:iv, May 1969: 499. 
500), suggests the value of certain carefully selected liter- 
ary works as an aid to teaching cross-cultural communica- 
tion. A doctoral dissertation completed by Christian (21) 
combined his analysis of 25 Latin American contemporary 
novels, and tape recorded interviews with 15 novelists, 
with both social scientific and literary studies of Latin 
America in an effort to assess the reaction of members of 
different Latin American social classes to modern urban 
middle-class values. Christian's Interpretation of both em- 
pirical and "mystical" data was especially sensitive. Liter- 
ary approaches such as Marquardt's and Christian's do 
much to rekindle hope for an eventual rapprochement be- 
tween those interested in Culture with a big "C," and those 
interested in viewing it more broadly with a little "c." Liter- 
ature can best be seen, in the present context, as illustrat- 
ing the cultural patterns of a society once the patterns have 
been identified by the methods of the social sciences: so- 
cial science as source, literature as example. 

Folklore, an ideal compromise? 

Morain (72) convincingly argues that folklore offers a 
logical bridge to service language teachers trained in liter- 
ary analysis who are interested in getting closer to^an an- 
thropological understanding of culture but who are not 
equipped by disposition or background to deal with the 
empirical orientations of the social scientist. Morain takes 
as her definition of folklore the comfortably loose descrip- 
tion by Taylor (107, p. 34): "Folklore is the material that is 
handed on by tradition, either by word of mouth or by cus- 
tom and practice. It may tie folksongs, folktales, proverbs, 
or other materials preserved in words. lt may be traditional 
tools and physical objects like fences or knots, hot cross 
buns, or Easter eggs; traditional ornamentation like the 
walls of Troy; or traditional symbols like the swastika. It 
may be traditional procedures like throwing salt over one's 
shoulder or knocking on wood. It may be traditional beliefs 
like the notion that elder is good for ailments of the eye. All 
of these are folklore." 

Morain argues that when It comes to mirroring the atti- 
tudes of large groups, folklore is superior to literary writing. 
The very durability of folktales, proverbs, slurs, and jests is 
an indication of the validity they have for a given people. 
Therefore, it would siaem logical that a study of carefully 
selected folk matericds could illuminate some of the impor- 
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tant cultural themes that underlie a country's thought and 
action (72. p. 676). While Morain's examples are taken 
from the French. Campa (14) demonstrates how an analy- 
sis of folklore can illuminate the main themes of Hispanic 
culture. One-line proverbs, brief verses, narrative ballads, 
and riddles all afford lively illustrations of such themes as 
the "picaresqueness of the Spaniard/' or his sense of 'self 
assurance.'* 

Appearing In SoWef Education, an article by Khanbikov 
(58) advances a communist appraisal of the value of bas- 
ing educational philosophy in general on the best of the 
mores and customs, Jolk knowledge, folk law, literature 
and art, rellgtous faiths, games and toys, and so forth, 
which the working people have traditionally transmitted to 
their children. Khanbikov calls this "folk pedagogy." He 
goes on to say that this folk pedagogy Is of a democratic 
nature; It is the result of the creative contribution of many 
generations of working people to spiritual culture, its in- 
alienable component. Many thousands of folk philoso- 
phers, psychologists, and educators have worked on its 
creation. It is the expression of the ideals of the toiling 
majority, and it puts forward, in correspondence with the 
needs of the people, the most humane and democratic 
Ideals in the education of the risiog generation, rejecting 
everything that contradicts these^ ideals (58, p. 39). This 
Marxist willingness to place faith inihe culture of the mass- 
es contrasts interestingly with the reluctance of some 
''democratic" language teachers to discuss in sympathetic 
terms the life styifis of the French, Spanish, or German 
workers. , ^ 

It is a great disappointment for many students, who have 
developed fluency in the language after 4 to 12 years of 
sequential study and have passed the advanced placement 
test, to go on to advanced classes only to discover In col- 
lege that If they are to continue taking courses in their sec- 
ond language, they have to study literature or "advanced 
grammar." Even the somewhat isolated "Civilization and 
Culture** course usually bases itself "solidly** on literature. 
If a student wants to satisfy any of the many interests he 
was led to expect from his high school language teachers, 
he must often leave, or avoid altogether, the college for- 
eign language department, for frequently it is easier to lo- 
cate professors who are both fluent In the foreign language 
and interested In its culture in departments other than the 
language department. Perhaps folklore is the door through 
which wore culturally pertinent materials can be intro- 
duced into the rather arid college offerings. 



Knowtedge, skWs, and attilutfes to Im developed 

In 1967, the American Council on the Teaching of For- 
eign Languages (ACTFL) beg^n compiling an annual bibli- 
ography on a numt>er of areas that pertain to language 
teaching. Brooks was appointed head of the section on cul- 
ture, and his bibliography was subsequently published in 
the December 1967 issue of Foreign Language Annals 
(FLA), f^strand was assigned the responsibility for the 
1968 compilation which appeared in the May 1969 issue of 
FLA. These ACTFL bibliographies (to be published yearly in 
the May issue of FLA) offer an excellent, up-to-date listing 
of articles and books that treat culture. The bibliographies 
include both content-oriented reference works written by 
social scientists and historians, and publications that at- 
tempt to apply cultural knowledge to the teaching of cul- 
ture in foreign language classes. Some of the languages 
for which helpful reference sources were listed include 
Arabic (Pietrzyk. 86). Chinese (Hucker, 52). French 
(Pemberton, 85), German (8), Greek (Arnott, 3), Japa- 
nese (Silberman. 103). Latin (Crook. 23), Portuguese 
(Sayers.93).and Spanish (Adams, 1). 

Besieged by an endless procession of cultural studies, 
the language teacher must ask himself what knowledge is 
relevant and what skills should be developed in students. 
Nostrand (78) proposes that language teachers concen- 
trate upon just two basic purposes in teaching at>out a for- 
eign way of life: cross-cultural communication and under 
standing. 

Cross-cultural communication 

Since the basic aim of a language class is to have the 
student learn to communicate in the foreign language, it Is 
obvious that If fairly common emotions and thoughts can- 
not be understood apart from their cultural referents then 
these referents must be taught in the language classroom. 
Some Interesting examples of difficulties in cross-cultural 
communication that arise from ignoranci^^ ot the target cul- 
ture are recounted in several articles. 

Barrutia (4), in an article that discusses the relation of 
language development to cultural barriers, illustrates one 
type of cultural problem by contrasting near synonyms in 
English. The possible social consequences of a loose inter- 
change of role-linked terms would be amusing to observe 
--In someone else. Barrutia supplies a verse to dramatize 
the sex connotation of many common words. 

A woman has a figure, a man has a physique; 



A father roars in rage, a mother shrieks in pique, 
Broad-shouldered athletes throw what dainty dam- ^ 
sels toss; 

And female bosses supervise, male bosses boss 

Lads gulp, maids sip; 

Jacks plunge, Jills dip; 

Guys bark, dames snap; 

Boys punch, girls slap; 

Gobs swab, WAVES mop: 

Braves buy, squaws shop. 

A gentlema'' perspires, a lady merely glows; 

A husband is suspicious; a wife, however, knows. ^ 

Besides sex and social class referents, whether an ob- 
ject is recognized at all depends greatly on an understand- 
ing of the extralingulstic cultural referents. The writer (95) 
had anxadvanced Spanish literature class m college that 
considerec^^ a paperback from Mexico defective because 
the pages were not cut. Although the students had presum- 
ably mastered the linguistic aspects of libro, ignoraric^e of 
the nonltnguistic referents of the word impeded their rec- 
ognition «^f the perfectly normal object. Debyser (26), in a 
translation of an earlier article appearing in French, offers 
examples f^m the French to illustrate how the extralin- 
guistic referepts of common terms and phrases can be 
taught on the elementary level. It is not enough. Debyser 
shows, to know the words denoting the various members of 
a family (mother, child, uncle), for example. To be able to 
use the words with impunity one must also know the spe- 
cific social context within which each can be employed. 
The word maman, for instance, may be used by a person 
when he talks to his mother, but would rarely be used by 
him when talking about her to others. 

Much misunderstanding among the profession concern- 
ing the degree to whiqh an attempt should be made to get 
the student to act like a native is the result of contusing the 
ability or skill to communicate accurately and the attitudes 
toward man and beast dictated by the foreign mores. There 
should be no controversy about the aim of accurate com- 
munication, and this includes understanding the culturally 
based mores of the target people but does not necessarily 
include professing or internalizing the mores 

Understanding 

Nostrand's second basic purpose in teaching the foreign 
culture — understanding — raises questions of delineation 



that the objective of cross-cultural communication does 
not, for understanding implies a restructuring of ^ our "sa- 
cred" cognitive patterns. Nostrand includes under the rub- 
ric of understanding, for example, such intangibles as "the 
psychological capacity to be magnanimous toward strange 
ways" (78, 4>. 5 — 8). In the final analysis, no matter how 
technically dexterous a student's training in the foreign 
language, if he avoids contact with native speakers of that 
language, and if he lacks respect for their cognitive pat- 
terns, of what value has his training been? Where can it be 
put to use? What educational breadth has it inspired? 

Unfortunately, some teachers themselves do not feel 
comfortable in tt)e presence of native speakers of a foreign 
language. In part, this is because the teachers have not 
learned^'to follow speech at conversational speed, have not 
learned what things to talk about and what to avoid, have 
not accustomed themselves to the amount of space sepa- 
rating them from the native (Hall, 47, 48), or to the rules 
governing eyeball to eyeball contact, have not learned to 
sha^e the target sense of humor or their songs, have not 
learned the cultural referents to the topics of discussion, 
and have succumbed to a regrettable tendency to underes- 
timate ethnocentricaily the intelligence of a member of 
another culture. The enlightened teaching of selected cul- 
tural elements can do much to prepare a student both to 
understand and enjoy a native speaker of the language. 
There is no enjoyment in listening /to someone one can't 
understand, and one can't understand someone if his cul- 
tural referents, his view of the world, and his linguistic 
forms are novel. It is the language teacher who can build 
bridges from one cognitive system to another (Freeman, 
34). Some ways to accomplish this are mentioned in the 
fo'* owing section on activities and materials for achieving 
cultural communication and understanding. 

One naive assumption occasionally made by language 
teachers is that a mastery of the linguistic patterns of a 
foreign culture leads in itself to "thinking like a native." As 
Lewald (66. p. 302) properly points out, this belief is un- 
warranted. Unless the student is learning the language in 
the target culture, the cultural referents necessary to un- 
derstanding a native speaker must be additionally learned. 
Jay argues the point in pertinently broad terms; U should 
be made crystal clear, however, that bilingualism itself 
does not insure ipso facto a respect for other cultural pat- 
terns. The traditional hostility between France and Ger- 
many has been until recently a bitter reality, even though 
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the language of each was commonly taught and under- 
stood by the other . . . Billngualism is not In Itself the an- 
swer to cultural understanding among people. An indis- 
pensable asset. It must be fortified by the strongest possi- 
ble sensitivity education. With knowledge of the language 
must exist a similar knowledge oi the social, religious, and 
economic attitudes of a people (56. p. 85-86). 

Interdisciplinary approaches to culture 

Part of understanding ci^nsists of developing an eoNare- 
ness of the principles and phenomena governing the cul- 
tural system of the foreign cbuntry and of culture in general 
everywhere. It was this level of understanding that prompt- 
ed the superintendent of a city school system to complain 
to the writer during an evalu£|tion of his language program 
that when foreign language tjeachers are asked to justify 
the existence of their department in the curriculum, "they 
cry 'cultural understanding' to high heaven." This superin- 
tendent felt that the place to teach cultural understanding 
is in the social studies department. Are language teachers 
imperlatistically encroaching upon the domain of the social 
studies teacher, teaching in a haphazard and amateurish 
way what history teachers are better equipped to handle? 

Educators have long recognized the danger inherent in 
compartmentalizing knowle^^ge into separate academic 
disciplines. It seems that the average student experiences 
considerable difficulty in integrating what he learns from 
one course with what he learns from another. Academi- 
cians should rejoice when important areas of shared inter- 
est among departments arise, for this presents an oppor- 
tunity to integrate meaningfully the insights born of differ- 
ent methodological approaches to common problems. The 
question concerning who Should teach about culture 
should focus on how the social studies department and the 
foreign language department can complement each other 
in bringing the student to an understandin^of the nature of 
culture and how it is manifested in the world's societies. 

Social studies courses generally approach a study of 
foreign societies from a cross-cultural perspective. The 
focus remains for a brief time on one society, then turns to 
another. In the better courses, cultural systems are com- 
pared at critical points with the view of elucidating both the 
universal principles of man and the particular systems of 
selected societies. The contribution of language to the \ 
development of a society rarely receives attention in social 
studies courses on the secondary school level. On the col- 
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lege level, on the other hand, the study of linguistics de- 
veloped out of the anthropology department and did not 
originate in its modern American forni in the foreign lan- 
guage department. Paradoxically, then, secondary school 
social studies programs largely ignore the role of language 
in human affairs while the most significant studies of lan- 
guage occur not In departments of fore«gr>4anguage but in 
the college social science programs. 

Language classes, in contrast to social studies classes, 
concentrate on understanding one particular culture, or at 
the most, a number of related subcultures. At their best, 
language classes offer a student the linguistic and cultural 
skills he needs to function in the foreign culture, and In 
addition attempt to provide an intellectual grasp of the cul- 
tural and linguistic forces that mold the unique culture he is 
studying. While the language teacher is more apt than his 
social studies counterpart to have lived in the culture he 
describes, a broadly-based, cross-cultural perspective is 
not included in languiige classes. 

The cross-cultural niethod of social studies classes and 
the indepth inquiry of nanguage classes would seem to 
complement each other, tlye one affording a check against 
the generalizations of the otW. It is difficult to conceive of 
a serious student of culture does not comprehend the 
nature of language, and one is reluctant to accord confi- 
dence in the pronouncements of a person who knows but 
one culture. Singer (ip4) further argues that one cannot 
understand a second culture without first understanding 
one's own. However, the reverse logic is equally appealing: 
the only way to understand one's own culture well Is to 
understand another culture first. 

There have been several recent publications that have 
interest for both language and social studies teachers. One 
attempt to explore the area of interest shared by both dis- 
ciplines was published by the Illinois Office of Public In- 
struction (Seelye. 101). Although it missed several logical 
areas of cooperation such as team teaching and common 
development of course objectives, it did suggest a reor- 
ganization of topics of sonrie importance, largely anthropo- 
logical and historical, that the language teacher could prof- 
itably develop in his classes. The basis for the proposed 
reorganization is argued in a succinct review essay by Es- 
teves (31). and further elaborated in another article 
(Seelye. 99). where it is claimed that subject matter con- 
tent should be regarded as a means to an end. and that ' 
centent should not be learned for its own sake. Content it- 
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self has no intrinsic value if it does not develop new atti- 
tudes and skills. The essence of the approach argued by 
Esteves and other contemporary educators is that one 
should rK>! guide students into a solution of teacher-pre- 
sented protlems, but rather stimulate students to formu- 
late questions that then can be brought into sharper focus 
through a manipulation of content. Esteves points out that 
problem-solving often leads to pat prefabricated solutions 
to problems that are problems precisely because they do 
not have easy solufions. This approach to teaching skills 
"would replace the role of teacher as | know-it-all | lecturer, 
with the role of research assistant to an interested student" 
(99. p. 7). To contribute to an atmosphere of organized 
learning, rather than an air of anarchy, some model con- 
struct of the culture could be utilized, such as the one 
developed by Taylor & Sorenson (108) based on Mexican 
patterns, or the one by Nostrand (77) based on French pat- 
'terns. The writer (99) has claimed that much of the prob- 
lem of student interest Improves when the student is of- 
fered a choice among topics that are themselves impor- 
tant. To this end. a bibliographic index of 30 or so recent 
books on Latin America, organized under 23 "key ideas" of 
Latin American culture, has been developed. The prior 
availability of these "key ideas" further emphasizes the 
advantage to be gained from an interdisciplinary study of 
culture. They were developed for social studies teachers 
by the Latin American Curriculum Project of the University 
of Texas in Austin, directed by Gill & Conroy (38, 42^. and 
are quite useful to the teacher of Spanish or Portuguese. 
Conversely, the Foreign Language Innovative Curricula 
Studies project in Ann Arbor. Mich., directed by James 
McClafferty, is producing multimedia units on French cul- 
ture, and materials to aid the teaching of Hispanic culture 
to Mexican-American children, which may well interest 
social studies teachers. This whole area of crosspollination 
and cooperation between departments of social studies 
and foreign languages holds much promise for the future. 

Teachers interested in reviewing the findings of the so- 
cial sciences will find the encyclopedic summaries pre- 
ps^red by Berefson & Steiner (7) to be a good place to be- 
gin. Hymes* mammoth reader in linguistics and anthropol- 
gy (53) is an exceptionally valuable source although some 
of the articles are difficult to follow. A recent compilation of 
some of the outstanding articles of the last decade written 
by anthropologists (Manners & Kaplan, 89) has two sec- 
tions of special interest to the teacher of foreign lan- 




guages: Culture and Personality, and Ideology. Language, 
and Values. An anthology of 45 articles (Fishman. 33). 
each by a different author writing about the rapidly emerg- 
ing area of the sociology of language, contains sections on 
language in small-group interaction, in social strata, plus a 
number of other categories that treat language as a cultur- 
al event. It will be surprising if this area, the sociology of 
language, does not become increasingly important to for^ 
eign language teachers. 

Language and thought 

Some years ago, Benjamin Lee Whorf (cf. Carroll, 17). 
citing the earlier work of Sapir (90; also in Mandelbdum, 
68). theorized that the world-view of a speech comrhunity 
is reflected in the linguistic patterns they use. The implica- 
tion was that the way "reality" is categorized in the under- 
lying patterns of a language is an indication of how speak- 
ers of that language view the world; and. inversely, how 
they view the world depends on the language system they 
have. The proliferation of Eskimo words for snow, accord- 
ing to what was to become known as the Sapir-Whorf hy- 
pothesis, reflects the importance snow has in Eskimo cul- 
ture. Similar Instances are the Trobriand Islanders* mutti- 
plicity of terms for yams, the basis of their economy, and 
the truckloads of terms to designate automobiles current in 
contemporary U.S. culture. Colors, kinship relations, per- 
ception of space and time, all differ from language to lan- 
guage and from culture to culture. The trick is to demon- 
strate an association between the two. language and cul- 
ture. (It may be recalled that Whorf advocated contrasting 
languages such as Navaho and English, or French and 
Chinese, and not languages within the Indo-European-fann^ 
ily.) Off-the-cuff pronouncements on the relation be- 
tween language and culture are the rule in language class- 
es. The iacX that the linguistic structure of some languages 
enables the speaker to become the object of the action 
("the glass broke on me") instead of the subject of the ac- 
tion ("I broke the glass"), to take an example, does not in 
itself demonstrate the speaker of the first example to view 
nature as an active agent and man as a passive one. To 
draw a cognitive conclusion from purely linguistic data is to 
while away the hours in tautology. To legitimately draw a 
behavioral inference from an analysis of language struc- 
ture it is necessary io empirically associate a language 
pattern with a behavioral pattern. 

That the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis has been accepted as 
truth by so many language teachers is an Interesting exam- 
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pie of the tendency toward wish-fulfillment. The theory is 
exciting, there is some corroborative evidence (and, per- 
haps inevitably, a body of contradicting evidence also), the 
idea has been around long enough for most teachers to 
have forgotten its highly speculative nature,' and, last, but 
not least, if the theory were true it vrould imbue language 
courses with new-found importance. Unfortunately, few 
writings by linguistic specialists are, at this stage in the 
science's struggle for respectability, comprehensible to 
most classroom language teachers, and few down-to-earth 
language teachers have shown enough familiarity with the 
linguistic literature. Consequently, our acceptance of the 
Sapir-Whorf hypothesis must await either more empirical 
evidence or improved communicatiori with linguists. Some 
of the fairly recent books that treat this area include Ho^r 
(50). Carroll (17), Romney & O'Andrade (89), Gumperz & 
Hymes (46), Hammel (49), Hymes (53), Greenberg (45), 
Under (64). Witucki (115), Mathiot (71). Manners & Ka- 
plan (69), Fishman (33), and Niyekawa-Koward (75). 

One probe by the writer (100) into the relation between . 
language structure and cognitive preferences, took three 
instances in Spanish where the speaker could choose ei- 
ther an active or passive linguistic form, then set up six dif- 
ferent social situc '^ns and asked 50 Guatemalans to make 
a choice between the active and passive forms within the 
context of each situation. The writer tentatively concluded 
that contrary to popular belief (1) the Spanish passive may 
not be "generally preferred," (2) the passive is not used 
"to get rid of blame," but (3) the election of the passive 
depends on the context of the situation in a more complex 
way than usually has been acknowledged. This study re- 
ported, for example, that in some circumstances the sam- 
pled Guatemalans seldcted either the passive or active 
form to balance the verb forms when one or the other form 
had been exaggeratedly used. This level of linguistic pref- 
erence is cleaHy stylistic and not cognitive. Other exam- 
ples did* however, seem to exemplify cognitive prefer- 
ences. 

Another study effected a semantic comparison of Rus- 
sian and English words, with the objective of "determining 
whether one language tends to operate at an overall level 
of abstraction which is either higher or lower than that of 
the other language" (Oppenheimer. 83). Oppenheimer 
selected a few English words at random and compared 
th^ir level of abstraction— the extent to which details and 
characteristics are omitted — to their Russian counterparts. 
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He found that the English words generally appear to be at a 
higher level of abstraction than the corresponding Russian 
words. While Oppenheimer advances several interpreta- 
tions and explanations of this, he is properly cautious about 
projecting any importance to the cognitive world of the 
speaker of either language. Articles of this type are pro- 
ductive In that they suggest hypotheses that a more con- 
trolled study might advantageously pursue. 

The cultural nature of language 

Dewey's famous essay, "My Pedagogic Creed" (28). 
appeared in an education journal in 1897. In it, Dewey 
observed that "language is almost always treated in the 
books of pedagogy simply as the expression of thought. It 
is true that language is a logical instrument, but it is funda- 
mentally and primarily a social Instrument." If language Is 
"primarily a social instrument." how can it be divorced 
from the society that uses It? Writing over 70 years after 
Dewey, Chao (19) in his recent study of language empha- 
sizes that "action and speech are thoroughly mixed." Chao 
further observes that language Is not even usually in the 
form of connected discourse such as sentences, para- 
graphs, etc. (19, p. 112-133). 

There is probably considerable correlation between lin- 
guistic change and social change. When for one reason or 
another members of one language community are forced 
to functton either within or alongside another language, 
both their language and way of life inevitably change. Ubek 
(54) offers an interesting discussion of the effect of English 
on the native language of the French-speaking minorities 
of the U. S. Ilbek gives examples of shifts of meaning 
caused by the presence of cognates in the language.* direct 
borrowing of lexical items to designate new things, borrow- 
ing of patterns through translation, and borrowing of fixed 
forms directly or through translation. However. Instead of 
using these data to arrive at insights into the nature of lin- 
guistic change or biculturatlon. the author disappointingly 
concludes that "as teachers of French we are pledged to 
fight this kind of interference and to keep our language 
pure . . ." (54. p. 376). 

Many teachers make this same mistake. While intrigued 
with the cultural implications of linguistic data, they get 
hung up on the form and fail to reach a cultural compre- 
hension of the data beyond an assessment of its snob ap- 
peal. Despite two decades of descriptive linguistics, there 
is still much of the normative puritanism In ov*" souls. Chao 
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correctly characterizes language when he says that "there 
is rro complete uniformity m any speech community; there 
is always mixture of dialects in the same locality; there is 
class difference; there is difference in speech reflected by 
different personalities for the dialect or same class; above 
all, there is difference in style in the same individual" (19. 
p. 123). Chao adds that besides talking with people, and 
hearing them talk with you. one should overhear them talk 
among themselves to learn to understand the nonstandard 
dialects (19, p. 132—133). 

' Sensitivity training 

Referring to West Indian children faced with learning 
Standard English in school, Jones (57) states that it 19 un- 
sqienttfic and detrimental to the mental health of the child 
to attempt to eradicate his home language. Jones suggests 
that teachers should strive to produce a student who can 
switch dialects as the situation demands. 

Nonstandard dialects have been anathema to many lan- 
guage teachers. The writer recently visited a large school 
system containing many Mexican-American students, very 
few of whom were enrolled in any foreign language class- 
es. When the language chairmen were asked why these 
Spanish-speaking students were not enrolled in advanced 
Spanish classes, the writer was told that they were poor 
language students who were not even able to do the work 
and pass the tests of beginning Spanish courses, let alone 
advanced classes. When the writer suggested that perhaps 
this was an indication that the "work" and the "tests" of the 
beginning Spanish classes had little relevancy to learning 
to communicate in the language, he was told *hat the home 
language of the students was dismally substandard and — 
tp add insult to injury — the students militantly resisted 
being corrected. And wiiat was the nature of ihese resisted 
corrections? In many cases, through ignorance of the wide 
variety of linguistic forms that educated people employ in 
the score or more of countries where Spanish is spoken, 
the teacher was simply incorrect in his statement that a 
given form was substandard. In other cases, where the 
form was definitely nonstandard, rather than instill pride in 
a student of humble origins who knows richly archaic 
forms—forms that Cervantes may have used — or forms 
that illustrate imaginative borrowing, the student was made 
to feel embarrassment because he did not know the com- 
paratively lifeless form that the teacher had learned in 
some textbook. Minor differences in the way to pronounce 
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some words or sounds caused disproportionate friction 
, • between student and teacher. A cultured ex-student of the 
writer, and a native speaker of Spanish from Guatemala 
.City, almost flunked a Spanish course at a large Midwest- 
ern university because the teacher "rtidn*t like his accent." 
Many teachers seem to pounce on the mistakes, often 
minor, of their Puerto Rican or Mexican (or Pennsylvania 
German or French Canadian) students in "retribution" for 
the teacher's lack of ability to understand them. Sadly, 
even Mexican-American or native teachers are Occasion- 
ally hostile toward these children who so much deserve 
sympathetic nurturing. The fact remains that after unsym- 
pathetic teachers have exhausted their repertoire of horror 
stories about the classroom performance of students who 
speak Spanish (or French or German) at home, there is 
still a strong correlation between the best students of a 
language and those who speak it at home (Carroll, 16,^p. 
137-138). Teachers who think that American students ig- 
norant of the foreign language can learn it better than, stu- 
dents who have been speaking it all their lives— in wh$tev' 
er dialect — need to have their goals examined. The testi- 
mony of Gaarder (35) before a Senate Subcommittee on 
Bilingual Education, and an article by Howe (51) on the 
education of minority groups, contain reasoned pleas for a 
sensitive and sensible approach to teaching children 
whose only claim to wealth rests with the rich culture their 
forebearers have passed on to them. 

At the base of much of the tension between a student 
from an economically deprived background and a teacher 
who wears his college degree as a middle-class merit 
badge is a conflict of cultures. A manual has been pre- 
pared by an anthropologist. Burger (13), who suggests 
• ways for teachers to increase their effectiveness with 
groups whose culture differs from the teacher's by first 
understanding better the student culture (relevant descrip- 
tions are presented of Mexican-Americans, Negroes, 
Pueblos, and Yankees), and then by applying certain 
values of that culture to the lesson one wants to teach. If, 
for example, the teacher desires to transmit the idea that 
"cleanliness is next to godliness," the teacher may find 
that the "unscrubbed masses'^ take meticulous tare of 
their "wheels." Basing himself on the student-accepted 
value that bikes and cars should be washed frequently, the 
teacher would have a means to communicate cross-cul- 
turally on cleanliness, a matter of value belief. Burger's 
manual is a fine introduction to the type of sensitivity edu- 
cation that language teachers can appreciate. 
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Lawton (65)' reviewed the psychological and anthropo- 
logical literatures in the field in an attempt to assess the 
importance pf linguistic differences that exist between 
various social groups. He then examined a sample of Eng- 
lish working-class subjects who where identjfied as under- 
achievers in sch6ol and paid particular attention to their 
linguistic and cognitive processes, the latter especially as 
it related to the group's attitudes toward education. Lawton 
came to the conclusion that there was a great deal of evi- 
dence to support the view that an inadequacy of linguistic 
range and control is a very important and definitive factor 
in scholastic under achievement, that the linguistic difficul- 
ties these underachieving groups have are closely related 
to wider questiolis of motivation and culture, and in order 
to widen the student's control over language the social 
structure of the school must change considerably to admit 
greater possibilities of developing new role-relations (65, 
p. 156 — 158). While Lawton sees legitimacy in the schoots' 
attempts to transform their pupils into middle-class chil- 
dren, he makes the suggestion that teachers should be- 
come more sensitive to the kind of analysis that would 
enable them to distinguish in the so-called middle-class 
culture what is of cognitive importance and do away with 
everything that is irrelevant to the educational process (65. 
p. 159>% Among the "triyial" aspects of middle-class cul- 
ture Lawton mentions "etiquette and social conventions." 

While there are cultural advantages to be gained from 
retaining and even emphasizing subcultural linguistic and 
behavioral patterns in foreign language classes, care 
should be taken to develop courses that interest students - 
who come from language and cultural traditions other than 
the target one. When a language course largely attracts 
students whose parents or grandparents are or were native 
speakers of the language, the drawing power of that lan- 
guage often suffers after the first or second generation 
passes, e.g., Polish, Yiddish, Swedish. Fishman (32) re- 
ports there are more teachers and students of Italian 
whose near ancestors were native speakers of the lan- 
guage taught than that of any other comnrionly tlught lan- 
guage in the U.S. However, he also sees two distressing 
trends. On the one hand, lower enrollment is anticipated as 
fewer students associate themselves with their ethnic past, 
and,, on the other hand, as Italian teachers lose their famil- 
iarity with their regional language and customs, the cultural 
content of Italian courses is bound to weaken. Thus there 
is a constant challenge for all language teachers to reas- 
sess the role of culture in their courses. 



ActlvRlet end materials tor achieving cuHurai 
Cemmunlcatlon and underttendkig 

There are a number of reasons why foreign language 
classes often omit the teaching of culture. Debyser (25. 
Part 1) mentions lack of time, the idea that language and 
culture are one and the same,, the belief that students will 
get it later, and the view of language as a communication 
skill divorced from social concerns. Debyser rejects these 
reasons. Cultural concepts must be implemented by spe- 
cific measures in the classroom if they are to be taught. 
While many teachers see culture as merely providing the 
background to matters of linguistic concern — for example, 
using a trip to the market or a visit with a French family to 
introduce new vocabulary or structural patterns — he points 
out that unless this Is very well done one should not put 
great hope in the efficacy of this method (25, p. 24). 

There is much the teacher interested in culturally mean- 
ingful language commonly accomplishes by insistence on 
authentic speech patterns and dialogue situations, by de- 
scribing the cultural significance of words and phrases and 
gestures, by teaching the songs, games, rhymes, and pop- 
ular maxims of the culture,,and by discussing some of its 
main themes. Opportunities! for cultural instruction often 
overlooked tfre fisted by Brooks (f 1, p. 82—96) in the form 
of specific questions pertaining to some 64 different topics. 
Questions such as: "In what ways are age, provenancd. 
socialstatus, academic achievement, degree of formality, 
interpersonal relations, aesthetic concern, persorjallty, re- 
flected in . . . speech?" "What common words o^ expres- 
sions in English have direct equivalents that are not tolerat- 
ed in the new culture, and vice versa?" "What objects are 
often found decorating the bureau and walls of a young 
person's bedroom?" "What careers have strong appeal for 
' the young?** Other sources for the teacher interested In 
. culture include Lado's <»xcellent book (61), and the listing 
of- source materials by Chamberlain (18). 

SpBCityIng instructional ob/ecf/ves 

Before a teacher can begin to select techniques to teach 
cultyral understanding he must know what apec///c cultural 
objectives he wants to reach. Objectives of communica- 
tion and understanding should be dealt with separately, 
and not lumped together in some all-embracing super- 
goal. Each set of goals should probably include specific 
objectives relating to recognition of cultural patterns, com- 
prehension of how patterns function as an interrelated sys- 
tem of mutually supportive forms, an appreciation of (low 
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Strange or novel patterns work-^and consequently are 
valued — in the target culture, and a sympath'^tic Interest In 
members of the target culture. General assistance In de- 
signing realistic objectives of any type is available in Mager 
(67). After deciding on the particular set of cultural goals 
he wants to teach, the instructor must then modify tech* 
niques to suit the interests and maturity of his' students, 
keeping Jn mind the materials available to him. Since matu- 
rity levels generally correspond to the traditional designa- 
tions of primary school, middle school, high school, col- 
lege, and graduate school, some sort of cooperative divi- 
sion of labor with a view to minimizing costly duplication of 
effort and to maximizing an intelligent articulation from 
language level to language level is obviously desirable. 

Defining cultural levels 

Divisions can be mude along several lines, depending' 
upon one's undairstanding of the learning process. If the 
theory that any concept can be taught at any level is credit- 
ed, then the methodological task becomes one of identify- 
ing examples and exercises that are at a level readily un- 
derstandable by a given age group to illustrate the con- 
cepts. If. on the other hand, it is believed that effective , 
teaching of e, concept depends on assessing its difficulty 
and then presenting It to an age group that has reached 
the requisite level of maturity to comprehend it, then the 
problem becomes one of arranging cultural concepts Into a 
hierarchy of relative complexity. Certainly how a concept is 
presented to a student will depend on his maturity and 
educational background. An eclectic^ scheme that sug- 
gests which cultural items are to be presented at various 
sequential levels was developed by a 1968 committee of 
the Pacific Northwest Conference on Foreign Language 
Teaching (Nostrand. 79). The committee, chaired by Nos- 
trend, based its efforts on the previous work of Ladu (62). 

The committee's report calls for both behavioral and 
verbal responses to cultural stimuli at the first level. The 
student is expected on Level I (a level does not necessarily 
equal a year) to demonstrate physically how to behave in a 
numtsir of situations Including greetings. Introductions, 
leave-taking, eating, and conduct "toward persons of one's 
own and of higher social status." Likewise, he must also be 
able to describe In English two or more common leisure- 
time activities of adolescents in the foreign society, as well 
as to learn a poem arid some songs. Some minor adapta- 
tions to this proposal for Level I could easily be made to 



accommodate integration of pre-adolescent FLES (foreign 
language in the element&ry school) programs into the out- 
line. Of course, students beginning study of a foreign lan- 
guage in secondary school will miss the enriching sub- 
stance of the riddles, games, spngs, rhymes, and the way 
the child of the target culture views his world; students be- 
ginning language study at more advanced ages will miss 
"adolescent culture" as well. On the other hand, much of 
"adult culture" awaits the persevering curiosity of the de- 
veloping student, not because a secondary student lacks 
the intellectual capacity for understanding the preoccupa- 
tions of the middle-aged and over, but because he is justifi- 
ably more interested in his own concerns. 

A practical elaboration of the propose/. standards for 
cultural levels is developed In the committee's outline for 
Level II. Here, two sets of standards are presented: a 
"minimal standard" and a "desirable standard.** Since 
some schools will be a^ie to teach more than others no 
matter how uniformly definitions of levels are drawn, it 
seems wise to elaborate ambitious standards that superior 
programs are encouraged to cover In addition to minimal 
standards that any accredited language program should 
cover. Somewhat disappointingly, however, neither mini- 
mal nor desirable activities on Level II require the student 
to do anything on a nonverbal level. The student is asked to 
"state orally*' insights into literature, the family, education, 
cultural themes, etc. Although this verbal activity Is to be 
accomplished in the target language, the proposed stand- 
ards do not show enough awareness of the many lan- 
guage-connected ways in which the language reflects the 
culture, such as nonlingulstic cultural referents necessary 
to understanding the spoken word dialect variations, and 
ability to follow disconnected discourse. Nor do the pro- 
posals imaginatively explore the realm of nonverbal cultur- 
al skills. The standards display some bias In expecting 
children to understand a relatively small segment of most 
countries, "a middle-class person of the foreign society." 
Many American children might prefer to identify with an- 
other class segment of the target culture. (An age bias also 
found In the outline seems pedagogically more justifiable.) 
Another class bias is evident in the statement that one 
should learn how to conduct oneself "toward persons of 
one's own and of higher social status." When are we going 
to learn to talk with most of the world's inhabitants, the 
poor? 
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While the most detailed sections of both Levels 1 1 and Ml 
use literature to illustrate the main cultural themes, with 
Level I II the social structure belatedly receives more direct 
attention beyond the previous emphasis on the family^ and 
educational systems. Level IV outlines more balanced 
expectations but it is very briefly developed. A discussion 
of how literature can be effectively used to illustrate cultur- 
al aspects of a society was published earlier by Nostrand 
(80). tt might ^ noted at this point that any instruction that 
requires the use ot English can be taken care of in home* 
work, more or less in programnried form, so as not to inter- 
fere with the virtually exclusive practice of the foreign lan- 
guage during class time. 

Cultural th0mes 

Nostrand (77) has {been instrumental in developing a 
conceptual model of those aspects of a foreign culture to 
which language teachers could most profitably devote their 
talents. He proposes that the essentials of the target cul- 
tural system be organized under headings of a structured 
inventory which he calls the "Emergent Model.** In it. some 
30 headings are grouped under the four large rubrics of the 
Culture, the Society, the Individual, and the Ecology. One 
of the strengths of this inventory is that it is an outgrowth of 
integrating Murdock*s famous anthropological inventory 
(74) with the priorities of the language classroom. 

NoetraiMl's Emergent Model 

/. The Culture. — value system, ethos, assumptions 
about reality, verifiable knowledge, art forms, lan- 
guage, paralanguage. and kinesics. 

//. The Society. — organized under institutions: familial, 
religious, economic-occupational, political and judi* 
cial. educational, intellectual-aesthetic, recreation- 
al, communications, social proprieties, stratification 
and mobility, conflict and conflict resolution. 

///. The Individual. — 'iniegratior^ oi the personality, or- 
ganismic level, intrapersonal and interpersonal val- 
uation, status by age and sex. / 

IV. The £co/ogy. —attitudes toward nature, exploitation 
of nature, use of natural products, technology, set- 
tlemejKtS and territorial organtzatlQj^. travel^ and 
traf(sportation. 

Nostrand suggests that this organization of the life style 
into four component systems can best be taught by organ- 
izing the substance of a given life style under its main 
theme—a theme being a value that is more fully defined in 
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terms of its underlying assumptions and applications in 
human relations, personality structure, and interaction with 
the physical and s( bhuman environment. 

Applying Nostrand*s Enrtergent Model to the French and 
Hispanic cultures. Ladu (63) has developed a highly com- 
mendable book appropriately titled Teachir^g for Cross- 
Cultural Understanding. In this work she interprets many of 
the cultural aspects of each of the four major categories of 
the Emergent Model. An informative discussion of the the- 
matic approach to cultural understanding, along with an 
analysis of the major themes of North India, was effected 
by the sociologist Opier (82). Mathiot (71) draws a distinc- 
tion between those aspects of the cognitive system that are 
reflected in language and those reflected in nonMnguistic 
behavior. Consequently, she separates themes of the lan- 
guage from themes of the culture. This study infers the 
themes of language (Uto-Aztecan) by relating the seman- 
tic distinctive features of a given aspect of language to a 
postulated underlying concept found in the related cogni- 
tive contents. 

A detailed description of how songs may provide the ba- 
sis for illustrating the main themes of a culture is presented 
by Damolseau & Marc (24). The authors pass over the two 
most frequent uses to which songs are subjected in lan- 
guage classes (as a literary text for linguistic analysis or as 
a vehicle for the study of the target poetry) in favor of a cul- 
tural objective: the different aspects of the daily life of the 
target culture as illustrated in song. Compositions should 
be selected from writers who are involved with the daily life 
of the target society as seen through their thesis songs of 
' social commentary. The main social problem treated in the 
song would be the first concern of the class. A linguistic 
analysis of the coexistence of both* urbar^ and more tradi- 
tional vocabulary with a view to illustrating the direction of 
social change is suggested by the authors. They make the 
suggestion that each thematic point could itself be careful- 
ly illustrated by a series of slides that show, for instance, 
the effect of urbanization of life on the target culture. Da- 
moiseau & Marc also expand in considerable detail how 
lesson plans can be developed on this principle. The exam- 
ples, as is the language of the article, are French. 

Semiotic analysis 

The methodological apparatus of semiotics, the study of 
signs, is suggested by Beaujour & Ehrmann (5) as a means 
to systematically analyze the extralinguistic cultural refer- 
ents found in "newspapers, movies, recordings of all 
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kinds interviews, confessions, dialogues, ojpinion polls, 
etc." They suggest limiting the time scope to be studied to 
"signs" found in sources of the last 10 or 15 years, al- 
though earlier events may be analyzed if they appear in 
contemporary productions. Referents to linguistic units 
(ethnosemes) and nonlinguistijc or paralinguistic behavior- 
al signs (what the writer [98. p. 35| calls "ethnomorphs") 
are both grist for a semlotic analysis. The authors give 
examples of two analyses in French, the first bases itself 
on data secured via interview.Mhe second on data obtained 
from a magazine advertisement. 

In the first example, a "young person * is asked: "Are 
you a nationalist?" The authors then psychologically inter- 
pret the paragraph or ^o of oral' reply in terms jof a cultural 
determinist 4i:ai3[)e/They conclude that the informant used 
nationalism to connpensate for individual inadequacies. 
The second example takes an ad for a vacation club as raw 
material for semiotic analysis. Through the choice of words 
and pictorial associs^ions, the ad embodies a composite of 
paradisiacal values (happiness, freedom from want, liber- 
ty) strengthened by pictures that can be identified with the 
basic values (sun, sea. fish, bather). The simple vacation 
life is contrasted to the frenzy of industrial life: civilized self 
versus natural self. Step by step the student is led to under- 
stand the cultural referent of each term and picture, and 
then allowed to see how the fragmented parts illustrate a 
larger basic theme of the targef culture. 

W/>en to begin teaching culture 

Cultural instruction should begin with the first week of 
the first year of language learning. There is no need to wait 
for any linguistic fluency to use culturally authentic pic- 
tures and objects to illustrate aspects of the foreign cul- 
ture. On the first day of'class students are usually taught 
some form of greeting. To be culturally authentic, the 
greeting should use the forms the students would use in the 
target culture, or forms that the clearly identified roles the 
students are asked to assume would use. Graphic illustra- 
tions of the target people engaged in greetinjps are utilized 
—not nondescript stick figures, but real-looking people 
from the foreign culture, be they tall. dark, and handsome, 
or short, white, and ugly. It is desirable to have the stu- 
dents recognize, from the way a person greets another, 
whether that person is addressing a social equal or wheth- 
er he is showing deference, where the speaker comes 
from, whether he is indicating his social class background 
in the greeting he has chosen or in the way he pronounces 



it, and whether he is conveying any special informatiori 
through his intonation (the suprasegmental phonemic 
structure). ^ 

Helpful materials to aid the FLES teacher develop cultur- 
al undjsrstanding in her students are described in Dono- 
ghue's book (30). There are lists of films, filmstrips. pic- 
tures, slides, tapes, foreign language radio programs, peri- 
odicals, both teacher's and children's books in English 
about the target culture, and sources of pen and tape pals, 
•which the teacher of French, Gerinan, or Spanish can uti- 
lize in classes. Bishop (9) describes games and lists vers- 
es and songs of interest to the FLES student of Spanish. An 
annotated guide pertaining to instructional materials for^ 
teaching about Latin America is available in Gill & Conroy > 
(39) . A similar guide for the secondary school teacher was 
prepared by the same eilitors (40); they have also pre- 
pared a critique of the treatment of LaUn America in social 
studies sources (41). Chamberlain (18) has gathered to- » 
gether source materials that teachers of various languages 
can utilize. 

Illustrations 

Some texts are much more adept than others at portray- « 
ing culturally authentic situations. Many contain mostly 
pictures of the kind a travel bureau might want*displayed at 
a tea party. Churches, a few tall buildings, a "quaint" Indi- 
an or peasant, pretty girls in regional costumes, fnspiring ^ 
mountains and sunsets on th9 horizon all absorb the space ^- 
that could be used to display people in social interaction. 
Many texts fail to integrate the illustrations, with the book's 
content. Illustrated magazines from the foreign country, 
Specially if several periodicals appealing to different so- 
cial classes are included, afford an excellent and inexpen- 
sive way to bring the foreign people into the classroom. 

Illustrations chosen with some care can be an important 
source in conditioning students to react familiarly to <ltua- ^ 
tions that affect language use in the target cuFture. Much of ^ 
the latitude of communication, both Interpersonal and ln\ 
tergroup. Is determined by the person's social class back- 
ground. The teacher can assist students in recoghlzing the 
signs that the target culture considers indicators of social 
class by asking questions such as: Which people In thls« 
picture •seem to be visiting the city from a rural area? 
Would this girl's occupation be that of a maid or of a 
secretary? Aside from the wrinkles on their faces, how can 
you tell the older men from the younger? While few texts 
available for use In Spanish, Portuguese, or French classes 
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indicate an awareness of the presence of the Negro in the 
IMI or literature of their countries, use of popular maga- 
zines can help the teacher overcome this regrettable void. 
Some urt>an ghetto schools have found it profitable to be- 
gin forejgn iigfiguage instruction with culturally oriented 
pictures. The illustrations are used as a point of departure 
for discussions in English about the target peoples. As in- 
terest and curiosity are a\(9akened, the instructor begins to 
teach the students words and phrases that are relevant to 
their interests. Thus, little by little, the initial cultural em- 
phasis shiftsjBJavor of linguistic considerations. 

-;-H^ur categories of audiovisual materials are mentioned 
by Nostrand (76): the still picture, the sound film, the 

, sound alone, the silent motion picture. Using the Emergent 
Model as a conMruci of the cultural universe to be taught in 
foreign language courses, Nostrand gives exampiles of the 
kind of audiovisual material that can be employed to Illus- 
trate the various aspects of the target society. To illustrate 
the expressive art form of tolk humor, for example, stills or 
brief motion pictures showing various types of humor might 
be employed. A multimedia approach to courtship and 
marriage, childhood and birthdays, education, recreation, 
religion, old age, and death in Mexico has been prepared 
by Savaiano & Archundia (92) as a culture unit for the 
Aitierican Association of Teache^^ of Spanish and Portu- 
guese (AATSP). 

Contextual notes 

Another common technique for teaching nonlinguistic 
cultural referents (what the concept ot "progress" means 
to a Latin American, for example) involves the explanation 
of a cultural item in a note within the text. Perhaps the best 
example of this is found in the Condorlto materials for 
Spanish classes (Extracurricular Programs. University Sta- 
tion, Frovo, Utah). Condorito is the hero ot a Chilian comic 
strip who frequently voices utterances that the textbook- 
oriented Spanish teacher often "overlooks'* in his classes. 
Also badly needed are sophisticated studies of the cultural 
referents to the most common words and expressions of 
each popularly taught language. Studies of cultural refer- 
ents that jndicate the age. sex, place of residence, and 
soc.al class ot the speaker of the target language are as 
yet nonexistent. 

desfures 

An introduction to French gestures is available in two 
articles (Brault, 10; Nostrand, 77, section I.F.2). Green's 



gesture inventory of Spain {^4) should help Spanish teach- 
ers create an authentic and animated cultural backdrop for 
their classes. The AATSP has developed a unit on gestures 
that includes 35 color slides and taped commentary In ei- 
ther English or Spanish, available to members (Canfield, 
15). 

Culture capsules 

The usefulness of an article by Taylor & Sorenson (108) 
Is attested to by its recent reappearance as a reprint. The 
article suggests that teachers prepare brief "culture cap- 
sules" for presentation enuring the last five or ten minutes of 
a class period. (Students could just as well prepare the 
capsules themselves.) The authors stress that the subject 
of the capsules "should contrast one minimal difference 
between the culture of the U.S. and the foreign country. 
They suggeM the text of each capsule be illustrated and 
that questions be directed to the class after the formal 
presentation. A theoretical matrix of some detail is pre- 
sented, based on Mexican culture, which would be adapt- 
able to any culture. 

The Taylor & Sorenson (108) and the Beaujour & Ehr- 
mann (5) insistence on contrasting the cultural elements of 
the native and target countries appears to differ markedly 
from the Nostrand proposal that "the first three Levels 
should avoid contrastive analysis as far as practicable. In 
order to assure first that the learner overcomes the ethno- 
centric view of the foreign as eccentric " (7f^. p. 22)^ 

While it is certainly desirable to avoid having students yiew 
the foreign culture as eccentric, perhaps what Nostrand's 
article refers to is the problem of determining the level of 
contrast. It Is important to present the view that what the 
target individual does make sense, that the efficacy of a 
given cultural pattern depends on how it fits into the com- 
plex whole of a culture. When the teacher takes everyday 
examples of target life and tells the class that "we do It this 
way, but they do it that way," he is doing the culture a dis- 
service. One should not lose sight ot just what ihm function- 
al significance of a behavioral pattern is in terms oi a more 
abstract value or theme. Getting inside, cognitively speak- 
ing, another value system Is a difficult matter. Singer (104) 
argues that one can never understand another culture in its 
own terms, but always "through the eyes of the observer. . 
. . Every effort at understanding another culture involves an 
interaction between one*s own culture and that other cul- 
ture" (104. p. 21). 
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Fdklof 

The stimulating articles by Morain (72) and Campa (14) 
have already been mentioned. Campa observes that the 
refinements of civilization provide to some extent a com- 
tnon ground for international communication because cul- 
ture in this sense is a common denominator for a small 
segment of the peoples of the world, but seldom do such 
refinements provide an understanding of what makes a 
Spaniard, a Peruvian, or a Mexican a distinct and individual 
personality. The folic song, however, from Spain to Argen- 
tina, not only reveals what Hispanic people sing about but 
also why they sing (14. p. 1—2). Morain (72. p. 680—681) 
explains that most folic mat^lals aVe ideally suited for the 
languageu;jass. ' "Tales and legends are usually short. 
Even the student who grasps the foreign text slowly can 
read a selection at one sitting without losing the full impact 
of the terror, the sly smirlc. or the guffaw that the. original 
teller intended to arouse. The style is often conversational, 
providing examples of natural dialogue that can be easily 
converted into skits by the students. /Or reworked into oral 
drills for teaching grammatical stfuctures." The author 
goes on to exhort the teacher interested in using folklore 
materials in his classroom to maice two stipulations: "The 
materials used should be authentic, not watered-down 
lakelore*; and they should be ^sed to present valid cultural 
themes, not generalizations {pat are more picturesque than 
profitable." While folk matefiais designed especially for the 
language class have usually taken the form of brief verbal 
vignettes, the AATSP has prepared an illustrated unit on 
the folk arts of Mexico (savaiano & Archurdia. 91 ). 

Simulation j 

An especially excUfing technique fo teaching an u ider- 
standing of the complex way decisions affect the interac- 
tion of different fd/rces in a society Is to assign different 
students specifi(^ roles (l^bor leader, student, large land 
owner, military f(fficer. etc.^ and then to introduce the role 
players to a problem they react to. A book on simulation by 
,Scott. Lucasy& Lucas (94) discusses four different types: 
ftj slmulatl(»n of the developmental processes of a hypo- 
thetical nation ("SImuland"); {2) simulation of an actual 
developinjB.natiun (Brazil) in terms of Its politico-economic 
conditions; {Z) simulation of a political system (Chile) 
where r/either the goals nor the ^ey Issues were specified; 
and (4) simulation of an urban (Durham* M.C.) political 
system. A simulation of a Latin American go/pe c^e esfa* 
do Wias demonstrated at a National Defense Education Act 
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workshop in 1968. and an article briefly (and somewhat 
technically) describing this was published (Parker. Smith. 
& Whithed. 84). Political scientists have been foremost in 
developing slmulation-as a pedagogical ijchnique. but lan- 
guage teachers are beginning to follow their example. 
Gomez (43) discusses the usefulness of simulation in what 
he calls "the total immersion approach." Gomez also sug- 
gests the construction of a plywood chamber for stimulus 
presentation and response inforcement based on various 
experimental contingencies. The contingencies would fo- 
cus primarily upon a number of problem and conflict situa- 
tions and would lend itself to the utilization of concepts and 
techniques from "games theory" (43, p. 303). Gomez does 
not detail either the hardware or roftware components c' 
such a teaching device. 

Language laboratory type and culture 

Mueller & WIersma (73). m an article entitled "The Ef- 
fects of Language Laboratory Type upon Cultural Orienta- 
tion Scores of Foreign Language Students." describe an 
empirically-based study. Unfortunately, while the study's 
sample size in the various categories was a healthy 637— 
691 students, the conclusions the Investigators were able 
to draw are not helpful. They conclude that the cultural atti- 
tudes of students were better (i.e.. more favorably dis- 
posed toward Germans or French or Spanish) where stu- 
dents did not have recording facilities in the lab. There 
were too many variables to enable the investigators to tell 
whv this was so. One variable, for example, was that the 
nonrecording group studied an average of two hours less 
per week than the recording group (?). Slight positive cor- 
relations (.20 to .50) between disenchantment with one's 
own culture (ar omie) and fondness for the target culture 
(phylophilia) were reported. 

Student research-directed activities 

Some examples of how to develop in students the skill of 
"finding out" about people and places have been given by 
the writer elsewhere (99). One suggestion is that students 
develop bibliographic indexes relevant to a problem of 
importance, and that they be taught to skim the material in 
a search for answers to pertinent questions that the stu- 
dent has formulated with the help of the teacher. It is of 
relatively little importance what particular problem Is cho- 
sen since the general skills in delimiting topics and doing 
• background research are common to most problems. The 
intrinsic motivation of the student who defines a problem 
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within his own area of interest will lead him to other areas 
of intrigue. Thus, eventually an integrated understanding of 
the target culture may emerge. 

TravBl and study abroad 

Perhaps the most powerful technique the teacher can 
marshal! to increase the student's knowledge of the for^n 
culture and la. guage is for the teacher te inspire, c^ole. 
threaten, or bribe the student into spending some time 
abroad. Carroll's study speaks of the development of lan- 
guage skills when it reported the following findings, but its 
implications for the study of culture are not difficult to envi- 
sion: 

Time spent abroad is clearly one of the most potent 
variables we have fcund. and this is not surprising, for 
reasons that need not be belabored. Certainly our results 
provide a strong justification for a "year abroad" as one 
of the experiences to be recommended for the language 
ma|ors. Even a tour abroad, or a summer school course 
abroad, is useful, apparently, in improving the student's 
skill. The obverse of this finding may be rather humbling 
for the foreign language teaching profession; those who 
do not go abroad do not seem to'be able to get very far in 
their foreign language study, on the average, despite the 
ministrations of foreign language teachers, language 
laboratories, audiolingual methods, and the rest" (16. p. 
137. italics r"noved). 

Of utmost interest to language teachers is a knowledge 
of the factors that affect a student's adjustment to a foreign 
culture. Many of these factors will be outside a teacher's 
area of influence — personality traits, reception in the host 
country, health considerations, etc—but others will sug- 
gest ways that the classroom experience can be made 
more meaningful to cross-cultural understanding. 

One study concluded that males and females "have sim- 
ilar attitudes toward associating with members of other 
ethnic groups" (Zaidi, 117. p. 105). On the darker side, 
however, the investigator reported that his sample of elite 
Pakistani university students exhibited considerable reluc- 
tance to live with non-Muslim, non-Asiatic groups. (They 
were especially reluctant to associate with Russians, Indi- 
ans, British, and Americatis; however, they rather liked the * 
idea, comparatively speaking, of associating with Ger- 
mans.) Whether the sample would actually behave in ac- 
cordance with their attitudes was not evaluated. A study by 
BecKer shows that the attitudes both to the home and host 
country in the initial phase of adjustment are a function of 



the social and cuTturaLjistance between the United States 
and the home country: the^reateube^istance. the greater 
are the difficulties of adjustment to the^Trew^^nvironment, 
both because of the student's own reaction to the^ociocul- 
tural gap and t>ecause of the reaction of others to his being 
different (6. p. 439). 

Yousef (116, p. 231) in an article on cross-cultural test- 
ing, discusses mistakes students made on multiple-choice 
tests that resulted not so much from misunderstanding the 
target culture as from mistrusting it and unconsciously re- 
fusing to endow the target culture with any shreds of simi- 
larity to the native culture. Yousef calls this phenomenon 
"the resistance reaction." The author goes on to suggest 
that one of the reasons for this repressed resentment may 
have been "that in many situations where Americans and 
Middle-Easterners intermingled, the social intercourse of- 
ten backfired because of cultural conflict." Unless a stu- 
dent is favorably disposed toward a language and its cul- 
ture, little learning can occur (116. p. 233). He concludes 
his article by saying; "Overcoming cultural prejudices must 
therefore be a major aim of language teaching." 

Gezi (37) studied 62 Middle-Eastern students in 11 col- 
leges in California and found that: 

1 There was a highly significant association (.001) be- 
tween the students* pre-arrival attitudes toward the 
U.S. and their subsequent adjustment. 

2 While the length of time the students had spent in the 
U.S. was not significantly associated with their atf- 
justment, the amount of interaction they had experi- 
enced with Amerlcanjs was found to be significantly 
associated with their adjustment. 

3 The association t»etween "the students' perceptions of 
how Americans rated the students' homelands and 
their adjustment in the United States" was significant. 

4 The students* success in college and their adjustment 
^ to the U.S. reached a highly significant level of asso- 
ciation. 

The implication is clear: a teacher should try to impart a 
sympathetic view of the target culture. One such attempt 
was reported by Choldin (20). She describes a cooperative 
program sponsored by the Chicago Board of Education and 
the University of Illinois Circle Campus where summer day 
houses have been set up to accommodate city children 
who volunteer for the program. Much of the value of this 
summer Instruction is seen in the cultural enrichment it 
offers the children. A recent study conducted by Gardner & 
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Taylor investigated the effect of message cor r;)nt and so- 
Cial pressure on attitude toward a member of stereotyped 
group. One of the study's conclusions states that when a 
subject is provided with nrK>re information about the target 
person than mere group identification he will ttrnd to make 
use of this information even though his stereotype about 
the ethnic group influences his ratings (36. p. 775). There 
is empirical encouragement, then, to hope that a person's 
attitude toward a member of another culture can be posi- 
tively affected by providing the student with the right kind 
of Information. 

The desirability of gaining easy access to a fund of cul- 
tural informattoa collected through international coopera- 
tion is expounded by van Willigen (113). Several somewhat 
theoretical studies of difficulties obstructing international 
communication due to the noncorrespondence of linguistic 
forms firom one language to another are developed from 
the viewpoint of the philosopher (Cohen. 22). the social 
scientist (van Loon. 112; Singer. 104). and the social psy- 
chologist (Szalay & Brent. 106). 

By way of concluding this section, Decaigny (27) em- 
phasizes the necessity of rethinking basic objectives of 
cultural study. Me also stresses the desirability of employ- 
ing a multimedia approach in the realization of cultural 
objectives. To prevent even a multimedia approach from 
becoming routine, the author says, it should be used ex- 
perimentally. 

Measuring cultural achievement 

The present state of affairs with culture tests is especial- 
ly appalling. The endemic absence of behaviorally-stated 
culture objectives in written courses of study is sympto- 
matic of an ignorance of the role of culture in foreign lan- 
guage classes. How does one know when an objective has 
been reached if it has not been stated in measurable 
terms? If the objectives of a progi'am of study are to be in- 
ferred from the areas that are tested, then we must con- 
clude that there is little sincere interest in teaching about 
culture in foreign language classrooms. Even if the pur- 
pose of testing is viewed solely as a device to enable 
teachers to evaluate how they themselves are doing with 
culture, the conclusion is Inescapable that teachers do not 
know how they are doing. How can they know? The few 
tests of the target culture that do get administered largely 
contain items of fact whose authenticity is often suspect 
and whose relevancy tc objectives of cross-cultural com- 



munication and understanding is usually tenuous!. Some 
large projects charged with developing curricular materials 
in the area of a foreign culture have consciously avoided 
responsibility for test development because of the con- 
troversy over what to test and the lack of knowledge of how 
to test. 

What to test 

The abstract objectives of cross-cultural communication 
and understanding are too general to be of much utility in 
devising individual questions (items) for a test of culture. 
The writer has. on a former occasion (97. p. 32). suggest- 

.'ed seven questions that the teacher could profitably ask 

himself in regard to tests of culture: 

1 To what extent is the cultural pattern evident to a 
[member of the target culture]? (Does it represent an 
implicit or explicit pattern?) 

2 To what social, sex, residential, and age groups would 
the pattern apply? 

3 Are the limitations implied in the above two questions 
reflected in the way the item is worded? 

4 [What documentation has the teacher required to 
back up the "right" answer?) 

5 Is the answer to the question either too difficult or too 
facile for the intended testees?'\ 

6 What is the pedagogical justification for testing the 
item? 

7 Can the item be recast to test a skill rather than a 
fact? 

The list can be extended to include other Important consid- 
erations: 

^ Exactly what kind of communication is to be tested? 
9 What specific cultural referents are to be included in 
the^est? 

10 To what extent Is understanding to be measured in 
terms of an abstract comprehension of major cultur- 
al thennes and to what extent is it to be measured In 
terms of knowledge of how to function In the target 
culture? 

1 1 What specific themes or "functional" situations are 
to be included in the test? 

^ 12 If test items from a number of different objectives 
are to be included In the same t0st. In what propor- 
tion Is each to be represented? > 

13 Does each Item measure just on^ cultural element? 

14 Does test achievement indicate knowledge of the 
target culture or does achievement depend mostly 



on some extraneous skill such as langu le or read- 
ing ability, general intelligence, or imitating the opin- 
ions of the teacher? 

15 Can the test beobjectively evaluated? 

16 Are attitudes that are conducive to cross-cultural 
understanding measured? 

17 Will the items be stated in English or in the target 
language? (See No. 14 above.) 

These questions are not meant, of course, to be either 
exhaustive or especially systematic, but are presented as 
examples of the type of question that can be asked by 
teachers interested in improving the content of their cul- 
ture tests. 

The designer of a cross-cultural test begins by defining 
his specific objectives. He then proceeds to elaborate on 
the various areas of culture that bear upon the stated ob- 
lectives. This elaboration consists of mapping out the the- 
matic character of the "universe" of relevant test items. 
Will the test objectives support items concerned with art 
and literature, for example? Will the items have to be tied 
directly to linguistic units? The most common items ap- 
pearing on culture tests can be correctly answered by a 
superficial familiarity with geographical and historical 
facts. A few of these items have a certain practical value, 
since ignorance of elementary toponyms and history tends 
to provoke resentment in the target culture-bearer. (The 
writer asked the local telephone operator for assistance in 
calling Guatemala City, and she responded. "That's in 
Mexico, isn't it?") However, most test items should probe 
more revealing areas of the culture. 

One report (Seelye. 98) of a testing program designed to 
measure the biculturation of the American colony in Guate- 
mala divides test items into two major categories: (1) 
items that are associated with the ability to function in a 
society, and (2) items that ncieasure knowledge not signifi- 
cantly associated with functioning in the society. Falling 
into the latter category are items based on abstract pat- 
terns of which the native is not aware (implicit patterns), 
erudite academic knowledge, and patterns for which there 
is not wide concordance in the target culture (patterns pe- 
ripheral to the core culture). In addition, ideal patterns of 
belief that, in reality, do not occur frequently (false pat- 
terns), and patterns that present a cultural anomaly in that 
they deviate from a major value of the culture 
(dysfunctional patterns), should probably be avoided un- 
less they are clearly identified in the test as anomalous pat- 
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terns. The ability to use the target cultural patterns to satis- 
fy societal conventions can be measured through Items 
based on the folklore (popular culture), and patterna^in 
general that have been shown to differentiate empirically 
the cultural stranger and the target native (discrimination 
at the .01 level). The figure (taken from 98. p. 38) suggests 
granhically what general areas should be excluded from 
the content of a test that attenfpts to measure the ability to 
function in a second culture. 

Ultimately, of course, the answer to the question of what 
to test in the classroom is that the teacher tests what he 
professes to teach. Sometimes, to be sure, it is difficult to 
test directly an intangible such as "understanding" and one 
has to test something more specific that is but indirectly 
associated with the real objective of the test. Ideally, a 
wide range of cultural skills and knowledge would be the 
object of systematic testing in the foreign language class- 
room. 

How to fesf 

Ah Instructive, succinct discussion of the preparation of 
instructional objectives— the key to good testing--is 
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provided by Mag«r (67), An example that language teach- 
ers may find suggestive of the development of test ques- 
tions from specific student-oriented objectives can be 
found in a set of materials developed by the Anthropologi- 
cal Curriculum Study Project under the direction of Mal- 
colm Collier <ACSP, 2. p. 77—91). The multimedia materi- 
als concern the teaching of a social studies unit on prehis- 
tory, and the accompanying booklet is caMed History as 
Cuftur9 Omnge: An 0v9rvi9w. An example, for Instance, 
can be taken from the unit that seeks to develop student 
ability to Interpret evidence in the area of early human so- 
cieties. The Bushman culture is studied via filmstrips, site 
maps, readings, etc. A number of specific student objec- 
tives are identified: "Use imagination and evidence to 
make Inferences about Bushman way of life''; ''Identify 
factual evidence to support an inference"; "Challenge oth- 
ers' inferences if evidence or reasoning suggests an alter- 
native inference"; etc. For the last of the three mentioned 
objectives, several measurement techniques are suggest- 
ed. "One way of assessing this objective is to keep a rec- 
ord during regular class of which students do challenge 
others' inferences." Another way to test the objective is by 
presenting tha student with a question such as: '*the Kala- 
hari Bushmen eat only meat and other animal products. 
Can you tell by what evidence this is known?" The proper 
student reaction to this question would be to challenge the 
statement and give contrary evidence, e.g.. nutshells (2, p. 
82). 

Another example, taken from the unit on "Culture as 
Adaptation to Complex Social Systems: Peasants." asks 
the student to study a sheet of dialogue typical of a peasant 
(examples from India and Italy are given). The class is 
divided into thirds, and each is assigned a different situa- 
tion. One student from each group is selected to play the 
role of peasant and another the role of outsider. "First they 
read given lines, then ad lib as long as they can. trying to 
say kinds of things (and in a manner) typical of part 
played." The student-oriented objective of this is: "Recog- 
nize two or more ways in which peasants usually adapt to 
outsiders and persons who control their lives and explain 
how they are adaptive: close-knit family, deference, 
shrewdness, caution, suspicion, humble appearance" (2. 
p. 52). The following test Item (2. p. 90) is suggested for 
measuring achievement of the student objective: 

Suppose a stranger entered a peasant village and told 
the first man he met that he was a neft government offi- 



cial whose duty was lo help the villagers find better ways 
to farm their land. Which of the following reactions 
would you expect from the peasant? (Choose three) 

Asking the stranger for his credentials 

Claiming that he already had the best farm- 
ing methods in the village 

— ^ Showing a lot of respect for the stranger's 

authority 

Inviting the stranger home for dinner 

— Caution in answering the official's ques- 
tions 

Volunteering Information about how lucky 

the village had been In its crops recently 

Appearing interested In the official'^ advice 

on farming 

Other examples of different test formats can be found in 
Lado (60), Valette (111), and Seelye (97). These foreign 
languaige teachers seem to prefer objective, multiple- 
choice techniques. One example, given by the writer (96. 
p. 81), which was not successful because women tended 
to answer it differently than did men. Is offered below: 

A oretty young woman is waiting for a bus on a busy 
stre^ corner [in Guatemala City). A man comes up 
^ behind her and pinches her. She would: 
a tolerate it. but only during carnival time 
b call a policeman any time of the year 
c laugh and feel proud 

d pretend nothing had happened so people would not 
notice 

(Guatemalan men answered d while women checked b.) 

The problem of controlling the cultural boundaries of a 
pattern, as the above example illustrates, was dealt with in 
the same article. The following conci iSions were drawn: 

In developing a cross-cultural test which evaluates an 
American's knowledge of target cultural patterns by ask- 
ing him to recognize patterns which target subjects gen- 
erally identify as native, there is a need to pretest the 
questions with both target and American groups. Pre- 
testing with target subjects avoids the pitfall of including 
patterns which masquerade as native when in reality 
they are not widely recognized as common behavior by 
the target natives. Pretesting Americans who are igno- 
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rant of the target culture assists in identifying questions 
which discriminate knowledge of the target patterns 
rather than general intelligence. Additional pretesting in 
countries within the same cultural family as the target 
culture facilitates identification of those questions which 
discriminate knowledge of the specific target (sub*) cul- 
ture (Guatemala) from those which test recognition of a 
more universal culture (Latin America). While age and 
residence controls were forced upon us by circum- 
stance» it was thought desirable to control for the vari- 
aoles of sex and social class. By controlling for these 
factors it was possible to select those questions which 
were answered alike by the target natives, regardless of 
sex or social class, thus minimizing the test biases (96, 
p. 85). 

A critique of the rationale contained in this erticle (96) 
was prepared by Upshur {^^0^. Upshur questions the 
consistency with which the writer developed test items 
that were cross-culturally contrastive to the cultural pat- 
terns of the American student. The writer's rejoinder is 
available (98). 

Whenever a test item goes much beyond the "What is 
the capital of France" level, methods of item validation 
become important. Besides the technique described in the 
preceding paragraph, which would be unwieldy to apply to 
the classroom, and the frequently abused technique of us- 
ing the classroom authority of the teacher, the writer has 
suggested that the students pay particular attention fo 
evaluating the authority of experts. A scoring system to 
grade the level of authority of a report is presented (97, p. - 
30) that takes into consideration such variables as source 
proximity, length of time spent in the target culture, explic- 
itness of the report, and familiarity with the language. Un- 
fortunately, the evaluative system suggested needs more 
development for !t to be really practical, 
y It is especially difficult to test attitudes since we are not 
certain which attitudes are relevant to cultural understand- 
ing. Furthermore, sophisticated testing in this area is limit- 
ed by the availability of sociological and psychological 
tests. Shaw & Wright (102) have prepared a compendium 
of attitudinal scales, along with examples and evaluations 
of each. There are sections devoted to the nature of atti- 
tudes, methods of scale construction, social practices, 
social issues and problems, international issues, abstract 
concepts, political and religious attitudes, ethnic and na- 
tional groups, and social institutions. 



Finally, there are some excellent sources prepared by 
language teachers to assist the teacher in the technical 
aspects of test construction. A wonderfully succinct (37 
pages) introduction to teacher-made tests is availabib free 
from the Educational Testing Service in Princeton 
(Diederich. 29). Lado*s book (60, p. 275—298) on lan- 
guage testing contains two chapters of interest to readers 
of this section. Valette's testing manual (111. p. 163—167) 
also briefly mentions cultural testing. 

An overview 

Nostrand (78) began his excelle.it 1966 jarticle by ob- 
serving that "enlightened language teaching today shows 
gratifying progress in all its component parts except one; 
the teaching of the foreign cultural context." While the in- 
tervening years have seen the advent of a number Oi en- 
couraging publications, the profession is still probably 
some years away from substantially changing Nostrand's 
sobering prorrauncement. 

The most widely accepted usage now regards culture as 
a broad concept that embraces all aspects of the life of 
man. Even a few articles concerned with teaching about 
the older concept of culture as the limited but praiseworthy 
production t)f creative artists, are recognizing to an in- 
creasing degree the importance of a knowledge of the pat- 
terns of everyday life as a prerequisite to appreciating the 
fine arts. There are even encouraging signs that augur an 
eventual harmony between teachers whose major Interest 
is literary and those who are primarily concerned with the 
other aspects of culture (Marquardt, 70; Christian, 21; 
Damoiseau & Marc, 24; Campa. 14; Morain, 72; for exam- 
ple). In short, it is becoming increasingly apparent that the 
study of language cannot be divorced from the study of cul- 
ture. 

There is a need for specific cultural objectives in devel- 
oping empathy toward people of different life styles. Too 
often, the cultural content is irrelevant to building a mean- 
ingful understanding of other peoples. For example, the 
writer visited a white, segregated suburb of Chicago where 
an able German teacher was discussing a critical historical 
period with his students: the causes and characteristics of 
Hitler s rise to power. At one point, students* were shown 
some descriptors of educational and governmental objec- 
tives in Nazi Germany. In this presentation, some of the 
objectives were "indoctrination," "building nationalism," 
"acquiring more land," "discouragement of foreign trav*- . 
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and "freeing Europe of Jews." Then, rather than have the 
students think of ready parallels in our own culture to all of 
tnese points, the teacher concluded by sayingr. "And these 
objectives are obviously the farthest thing iniaginable from 
our own!" How much better it would have been for these 
students fS have seen in their own lives the stirrings of the 
dark.'XJestructive forces of Nazi Germany. Sboiehow. we 
must encourage students to identify with both the problems 
and successes of the target people. 

Most language teachers have not had enough training to 
effectively teach cross-cultural communication and under- 
standing. Culture should be considered more than spice 
added here and there in a class to keep up student interest. 
In fairness, however, it must be recognized that many 
teachers in an unorganized, intuitive way are able to in- 
spire a sympathetic interest in a second culture through 
infectious enthusiasm often supported by firsthand anec- 
dotes. 

In this day and age there is no reason why practically all 
foreign language teachers who want to go abroad cannot 
do so. Recently, the writer visited two large FLES programs 
in neighboring towns. In one town only five of the 20 teach- 
ers had been in the target culture— the plea of poverty was 
the usual excuse — while in the other nearby town of the 
same socioeconomic character, all of the teachers had 
been abroad, usually for a year or more. Anyone who has 
taught two years should have found the time to spend at 
least a summer in the taiget culture. Even a very limited 
amount of time is much better than no time at all. Two ex- 
cellent sources full of the particulars of study abroad (105) 
and teaching abroad (109). are published by UNESCO. 

In talking with language teachers one ojten gets the dis- 
quieting impression that few know how the study of foreign 
languages fits into the total educational experience. Yet 
there are specific, realizable, and educationally sound 
objectives to which foreign language classes can meaning- 
fully contribute. Many of these objectives are cultural in 
nature. 

It is hoped that in the future the profession will have less 
to say about the need to teach culture, and more to say 
about ways to effectively teach and test it. While there will 
still be a place for general articles exhorting teachers to 
"teach culture." there needs to be a drastic increase in ar- 
ticles of more substantial content. 

There Is a growing literature that supports the reassuring 
premise that, by and large, language teachers teach what 



they set out to teach. Rather than fuss about the theoretical 
semantic differences of "society." "culture." and "civiliza- 
tion." the single most productive deployment of energies 
will be expended in defining specific cultural objectives in 
operational and measurable terms. 
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tHE foreign language faculty of Ivydown High School 
desultorily sipped coffee in what an earlier, euphemistically 
minded administration had dubbed "The Faculty Lounge" 
—really an adjunct of the boiler room. The teachers gazed, 
leaden-eyed and uncomprehending, at the psychedelically 
/tinted spirals of plaster which tenaciously fought a losing 
contest with gravity. Finally, Miss' Pruit broke the uncom- 
mon silence. 

"I don't think they should have made that last-minute amend- 
ment to the referendum proposition." 

"Well that was the only way this hardheaded community was 
ever going to vote any more money for education." 

"But it doesn't seem fair ..." 

"Anyway, how are we supposed to measure 'Appreciation and 
Understanding of Another Culture'? ' 

"I think it was just a way to get around giving us a salary raise. 
Imagine! Offering us a twenty-five percent increase in pay and 
then making the raise contingent on what the lousy kids learn!" 

"Maybe we shouldn't have emphasized the culture part of lan- 
guage leaning so much." 



* From fora^n Ungu%^ Atw1% 3 (4). (May 1970) 566-78 Raprintad by 
parmission of tha puWishar 
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"Well. Wve alwayt claimed that one of the mam outgrowths of 
language study was its contribution to international understand- 
ing." 

. .and World Peace." 

"Yes. but what I rriean is don't you think we should have em- 
phasized something more tangible if we'reigoing to have to prove 
that students really do develop cultural uncwrstanding?" 

"Well how did we krtow that voters wejle going to become so 
anti-intellectual and demand to be able Xo see the results of edu- 
cation. I mean, it isn't as though we were producing light bulbs or 
something." 

~ "Yeah, or bloody bail bearings." 

"Now Mr. Jonus. • Miss Pruit disapprovingly interjected (she'd 
spent last summer in England), "there is no need to lapse into 
vulgarity. The real question iH^st what do we do now?" 

There was another silence. 

"Well, who knows anything about student behavioral objectives 
or performance objectives or whatever the hell they call'em?" 

Miss Pruit glared in the direction of Joe Jonus. but the awkward 
moment was broken by Mr. Lemont's defensive remonstration. 

"I don't know what could be more explicit than understanding 
culture'." 

"Yeah, well what specific aspects of culture do you mean?" 
asked Joe Jonus. the irrepressible department iconoclast. "To 
what degree should the student understand? Like a native? Better 
than a native? How do we know whether the students really learn 
what we want them to? How do . . 

"Now Mr. Jonus." clucked the eternal optimist. Miss Glohart. 
"we've always graded students on what they know Besides, 
these things take years to learn." 

'Do you mean that they are magically learned in the last week 
' of the senior year? Or do you really believe that the students learn 
a little each year? ..." 

•Well ' 

"Precisely which cultural objectives have we tested? When 
was the last time anyone here even gave a culture test? ' 

"The problem in a nutshell." Miss Pruit capsulated. "is precise- 
ly how do we define those areas of culture we want to teach, and 
then how do we measure what the student has learned?" 

Fatigued by what seemed to be hours of frustrating talk, the 
foreign language department of ivydown High lapsed into anoth- 
er, even more desultory, period of silence, broken only by one 
member's cacophonous slurping of stale coffee. 

"I've got itr* cried the ever-optimlstic Miss Glohart. "We c^n 
ask the profession's most renowned expert on foreign languag) 
education to come here and tell us how to write performance ob- 
jectives. " 

The response was electrifying. 

"Do you mean the distinguished Bloduro scholar from Har- 
bridge University . . . ?" 
"WALTER NinY-QRinYl" 



Some weeks later, the distinguished Bloduro scholar from 
Harbridge University. Professor Walter Nitty-Gritty, a silver Pock- 
ata fountain pen poised menacingly in an Edwardian tweed jack- 
et, smiled condescendingly at some of Ivydown s finest, then In- 
formed hts distraught listeners, rather formally, of the nature of 
the problem. 

"The basic concept of a performance objective has been 
around so long, and makes so much sense, that many teachers 
feel they already write performance objectives when they do their 
lesson plans, although almost invariably they do not. The basic 
concept is sound. After all. It does not strain one's belief in ration- 
ality to assume that teachers teach best when they are aware of 
what they want to teach. Likewise, a student can be expected to 
learn most optimally, other factors constant, when he knows what 
it is he is supposed to learn. Both the profession and the public at 
large, frustrated in their past love affair with be-dazzlinc super- 
methods, are much less concerned with what a teacher does In 
the classroom, and much more concerned with what the student 
can do after having been in the classroom." 

"Well." Miss Pruit gamely spoke up. "almost all our students 
go on to college so we must be doing something right." 

"Huh." snorted Jonus. "any fool can get into some college. But 
how many of them graduate?" 

"Ahem. If I may. ladies and gentlemen, continue with my dis- 
cussion of performance objectives." 

Walter Nitty-Gritty paused here for effect. 

"While most written objectives describe what it is a teacher 
wants to teach, a performance objective states precisely, and 
often in gre^t detail, exactly what behavior a student is expected 
to exhibit (that is. what »\e is supposed to be able to do) when he 
learns what you want him to learn. Further, this behavior should 
be capable of objective observance (that is, different teachers 
should be able to agree on what the student did or said), and It 
should be subject to measurement. Finally, the student should 
know what level of performance the teacher will accept as ade- 
quate, and the conditions under which the performance will be 
evalMated. 

•'-.his concept of educational accountability is of growing im- 
portance. Did you know, for example, that one reading program 
funded by the U.S. Office of Education pays the teacher so much 
for each pupil who advances one reading level— and does not pay 
the teachers anything at all for those pupils who do not achieve a 
grade-level improvement! A textbook firm in Illinois guarantees 
their textbooks In reading to work, and they only charge a school 
a percentage, based on what the students actually learn! (They 
accept the evaluation of any of the leading educational testers.) 

"Some areas— the skill areas— are obviously more suited to 
this type of measurement than other areas. But even cultural 
understanding.' a vague enough term to mean all things to all 
men. tan be subjected to measurement through precisely stated 
student performance objectives." 
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"But how can we write p^formance objactives for cultural 
undarstanding?" 

"First, I suggest you regard culture as anything that is 
learned/' 

''But wouldn't that definition give us an impossit)le task in the 
classroom? We couldn't possibly teach everything that is learned 
in France or Latin Anierica. " 

"Exactly. Since thare iapracticalty an endless number of things 
which illustrate soma part of the target culture, it is necessary to 
always ask why we are teaching any given aspect of the culture 
In other words, before having students learn a verse or a fact or 
whatever, we must evaluate the purpose of learning it. Otherwise. 
^ in the absence of a sound purpose, the students are just doing 
*busy work'." 

rm a little confused." Mr. Lemont confessed. "How many 
things should a performance objective do?" 

'A performance objective should be able to answer four ques- 
tions: (1) Why teach a given aspect of the culture? (This is the 
purpose.) (2) What should the student be able to do or to say 
when he's learned the specific aspect? (This is the terminal be- 
havior that is the desired outcome of the learning.) (3) What are 
the circumstances under which the student will be expected to do 
or say what ha has learned? (This spells out the conditions or 
constraints associated with observance of the student's perform- 
ance.) (4) HOW well does the student have to perform under the 
stated conditions? (This is the criterion of acceptable perform- 
ance.)" 

"Is it really necessary for each performance objective to an- 
swer all four questions?" 

'Yes. While the order or particular way the objective is organ- 
ized IS not important, a student should be able to find answers to 
all of the four questions for each terminal behavior the teacher 
expects him to perform. The tendency for teachers to assume 
that the student understands what the teacher meant, but did not 
think of stating, is usually misguided . . 

And so it was that little by little Ivydown became intimately 
acquainted with performance object ives. 

* * ♦ 

We can extract from tne scene with Walter Nitty-Gritty 
and the Ivydown PL staff areas of interest to most language 
departments. Taking leave of our illustrious Bloduro schol- 
ar from Harbridge. let us illustrate the process involved in 
writing performance objectives in the area of culture. 

The logical place to begin is to identify the basic cultural 
purposes upon which teachers can base their instruction. 
The learning of facts just for their own sake should be 
avoided. Pj source most helpful to this initial task In writing 
performance objectives is an article on testing cultural 



understanding written by Frances B. Nostrand and Howard 
Lee Nostrand.' To illustrate the nature of a cultural pur- 
pose. I have developed seven main cultural purposes, 
adapted from the areas suggested by th9 Nostrands. which 
can be taught in foreign language classes. These are listed 
in the next section, and are numbered 1-7. 

The next task is to pick the specific activities which 
teachers feel can be justified in terms of the purposes they 
select. These activities, in fact, will be taken as evidence of 
partial achievement of the major purposes. A source which 
annually reviews ideas for cultural activities appears in the 
Bntannica Review of Foreign Language Educations A 
number of cultural activities the teacher may find provoca- 
tive are listed in the next section, and are identified by the 
large letters A. B. C. etc.. which appear under eadh major 
purpose. The most common activities for teaching culture 
are usually omitted in this presentation in favor of those 
activities which are not widely used. 

After deciding the different purposes which the cultural 
activities will serve, and after the activities themselves 
have been identified in terms of the terminal behavior of 
the student, there are still two things to do to develop a per- 
formance objective. The circumstances surrounding the 
student performance should be stated, and the criteria 
which the teacher will use to evaluate the performance 
should be specified. 

The circumstances surrounding a student's performance 
of an objective are determined by the familiar exigencies of 
facilities »nd time available for observing and testing the 
performance, by the maturity of the students, and whether 
it is possible to measure performance directly, and so on. 
The task here is to anticipate the circumstances which will 
affect the performance of each objective and to spell them 
out in writing. 

Whenever you have two or more students present, they 
can be counted on to perform at different levels of profi- 
ciency. The teacher must decide what level of perform- 
ance can realistically be accepted as adequate. If the 
teacher expects mastery, then the student should be ex* 
pected to perform the objective with ninety to one hundred 
percent accuracy. Failing mastery, the student would be 
expected either to repeat the performance at another time 

1 "Testing Understanding of the Foreign Culture.' in Ned Seelye. ed . P9np»c- 
//ves tor TMCtmrt of LtUn Am^riean Cuitun (Springfield, III Office of PuMic in- 
struction. NDEA Title III. 1970) 

2 Volume 1 was edited by Emma M Birkmaler (Chicago Encyclopaedia Bntanni- 
ca. 19M (sic) 1969) See H Ned Seelye. "Analysis and Teething of the Cross*Cul- 
tural Context, ' pp. 37>8l 
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or to do another equivalent activity. Student performance 
would not. under these conditions, be curved (norm-refer- 
enced). However, the stuaent would have the security of 
knowing exactly what he has to do and how well he has to 
do it. The purpose of sdme activities can be achieved with 
less than near-perfect performance on the part of the stu- 
dent. The teacher must nnake these decisions concerning 
criteria. Valuable assistance In the field of testing can be 
found In Rebecca M. Valette*s review article in the Bhtan- 
nice Review of Foreign Language Education.^ Perhaps the 
single most helpful ajd In getting the performance objec- 
tives down on paper is Robert F. Mager*s brief paperback.^ 
The next section contains a selection of purposes and 
performance objectives for teaching cultural concepts in a 
foreign language class. The number of purposes can. of 
course, be increased, and the number of activities to sam- 
ple or achieve these purposes can be increased almost 
endlessly. Perhaps the objectives listed below will inspire 
other, better ideas for the reader to develop. To avoid 
vagueness, the activities suggested below all relate to a 
specific Culture. Hispanic. However, teachers should expe- 
rience little difficulty In substituting examples from their 
own language areas for the ones given here. The purposes 
for teaching cultural concepts, and the specific perform- 
ance objectives to achieve these purposes, are presented 
in the left-hand columns. The right-hand columns contain 
asides and commentary on the purposes and objectives. 
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iPfp^ffng mtryctio^ Qtl9ClNt (Palo AHo. Calif Faaron Pub . 1962) 



Purpo$§s and Rrtormanca Obl^ctives 

1. FuncthnBiity of cultural pattarns. People everywhere 
have to satisfy certain basic needs such as for physical 
well-being, for acceptance by others, and for a positive 
self-concept. Man (as well as some other species of life) 
has found it advantageous to band together in an attempt 
to meet these needs, predictably, different groups of peo- 
ple (societies) have devel^oped different ways of satisfying* 
their, needs. To be acceptable to one's neighbors in one 
culture you have to cover ybur body completely with clo- 
thing, while in another cultu^ of the same climate you 
cannot wear any clothes at all. yne culture rewards indus- 
triousness while another r^wardV contemplative passivity. 
Consequently, an isolated culturaflpattern (such as attend- 
ance at a bullfight) can only be understood within the con- 
text of the. whole culture. One Usually has to employ many 
interacting patterns to satisfy a need. Cultural patterns 
which do not help satisfy needs are discarded by a people. 

The student should develop an understanding that cul- 
tural patterns exist because they work. That is. because 
they have a functional value derived from supporting other 
patterns within the culture which enable a person to satisfy 
his needs. Demonstrate this understanding by doing the 
following activities: 

A. Mount a bulletin board display, or a graphic por- 
trayal on a piece of cardboard (3' X 3' or larger), which 
shows the steps one has to go through in Hispanic culture 
to satisfy a basic need. The display can illustrate any need 
chosen by the student, but is should include at least four 
steps and should be illustrated with photos cut from maga- 
zines or by drawings. 



B. Anticipate the effect which changing one variable 
has on other cultural components, where the major varia- 
bles are a railway Strike, a student demonstration, an Im- 
pending go/pe da a%tado, and the cost of stability in terms 
of populace unrest— or any other set of variables which 
meets the teacher's approval and is announced well in 
advance of the simulation — by either participating as a 
player in three simulates ^ at least three hours' duration 
each, or by being on the winning team of a simulate. 



Cotnmantary 

1. Another reason for the existence of cultural patterns is 
that they sometimes are bistortcal survivals from an earlier 
age (i.e.. the male use of ties as a part of dress). A teacher 
who wanted to could develop a performance objective to 
* ; have the student demonstrate knowledge of this. 

Teacher: List three pe jrmance objectives from the lan- 
guage area you teach (Krench. German, etc.) which wo^d 
serve the purpose of functionality of cultural patterns^, if 
you are a Spanish teacher, increase the present list to five. 

1. terminal behavior: 
conditions: j 
criterion: 

2. terminal behavior: | 
cdnditions: ! 
criterion: | 

3. terminal behavior: ' 
conditions: *; 

criterion: 



A. Food consumption, for example\ can illustrate the way 
the satisfaction of a need Is dependent on other cultural 
patterns. The center of the display might portray a middle- 
class family eating dinner, with connecting lines to the 
lower class (via the maid who serves the food), to the agri- 
cultural sector (via the market where the food was pur- 
chased), to the commercial sector (via the father's work 
which gives the family purchasing power), to the division of 
work by sex (via the mother's complbmentary role). 

B. Since the purpose of this performance objective Is to 
iiiustrate the stated purpose, the specific components of 
the illustration (railway strike, etc.) are strictly arbitrary. 
While ideally the student would choose his own examples, 
some students need the security which comes from having 
all of the components of an assignment spelled out for 
them. The technique most suited to teaching a student an 
understanding of a complex system is simulation. Unfor- 
tunately, the FL profession has yet to design' appropriate 
simulates. Meaowhile. perhaps the teacher can interest a 
few bright students^in working up an unsophisticated game 
involving role playing. 
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' Purposes 9nd P0rf or manc^Oblectives 

2. Conventional pro^.^eU9S. While all behavior is condi- 
tioned by one's culture, the situations which oA:ur very 
frequently in a society often evolve a fixed mode of re- 
sponse. VVhat one s'ays In a given conventional situationi 
when one says it* and whether a smile or physical contact 
Is appropriat)^, etc., is often rigidly determined. The student 
should indicate an awareness of thejpnost likely interplay 
(what is said, how people act) ih conventional situations in 
'he Hispanic world by being able to do the following eight 
activities: 

A. Perform appropriately wh^ one greets (a) a 
friend.- (b) a stranglfr. (c) a respected elder.- The perform- 
ance shouJd use linquistio and kinesic forms commonly 
employed by Spanish-speaking people, should be without 
grammatical or phonemic error, and sfioufd be spoken 
without noticeably long pauses. An error in any part invali- 
dates successful compilation of tttis objective. 

B. Perform two introductions, where one person to be 
introduced is sortieone of your own age and the other is a 
schoolteacher, and by responding appropriately wKen you 
are ifitroduoed to two othe^ people. The same criteria A 
al>o«e apply here. \f ^ 

C. Identify the i»ppropria(e written form used for the 
opening and closing salutations of a letter (a) to a friend, 
(b) to a stranger. This will be tested through ten mbltiple- 
chdce questions. Nthety percent accuracy is required. 

D. Congratulate an individual on the occasion of (d) 
his birthday, (b) her marriage, (c) the birth of h^s son. (d) 
Christmastime. The conditions and criteria are the same as 
in A above. 



Commentary 

2. Objectives which require the student to actually per- 
form something need to be very precise, in stating what the 
acceptable level of performance will be. in terms of pro- 
nunciation, grammar, speed, orthography, eic. Care 
should be taken to avoid making the objectives a test of 
general language abiliiy rather than of culture. 

In deciding which of the conventional situations will be 
measured by performance, cloze procedure, or Identifica- 
tion, consideration would extend over the number of possi- 
ble responses and the chances of a student finding himself 
in the situation. The student has a right to know which test- 
ing technique will be used for each of the specified situa- 
tions (greetings, etc.). 

These performance objectives (A-H) invite the question 
of whether we want students to "act lihe a native * or 
whether some other model such as that of an empathetic 
and sophisticated American is more a^roprlate. The 
teacher r^ust decide for himself. Here, the Implication is 
that in the area of conventional proprieties the student 
should use a target model. 

Teacher: Add three more conventional situations to 
this list. 
1, 



2. 



E. Give the proper oral response in the following situ- 
ations: (a) soi'Peone compliments your new dress or suit, 
(b) you bump Into someone, (c) someone burnps into you 
and apologizes. The conditions are the same ^ in A above, 
wlfiie^the criterion is eighly-percenfaccuracy, with a few 
longer^dusesi^errfHssible. 

F. Identl^; trom written multiple-choice responses of 
the type shown below (a) common forms of leavetaking, 
(b) an appropriate response when a stranger go^s slightly 



E The "proper ora! response" is ambiguous and needs to 
be explained. 
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Purposes and Performance Oblectives 

out of his way to show you what bus you have to take, (c) 
an appropriate response when a stranger goes considera- 
bly oul of hi^way to help you. Eighty percent accuracy is 
required. 

Ex. Jose Maria lieva una camisa nueva y un mexicano quien no 
to concce muy bien le dice. 
"Qu4 camisa mis bonita." El le dlrfa. 

A. "Muchasflracias. es importada." 

B. "Muchasgracias.esdemihermano.'' 
C "Esiatuya." 

* 0. "Estlasusdirdenes." 

G. Identify from written multiple-choice responses 
the most appropriate forms of address in situations where 
the pronouns and verbs may ref.^ deferential address. 
Seventy-tive percent accuracy is required. 

H. Indicate knowledge of both linguistic and kinesic 
ways to console someone who (a) flunks a chemistry 
course* (b) loses a relativ^, by being able to answer ques- 
tions of the following type: 

Ex. La mama 4e un amigo de Juan se mur{6 anoche ai veric 
su amigo el dfa siguiente, Juan le dice 
**wi p^same." 

Minor errors in orthography (including accents) will not 
count against you. Otherwise, eighty percent accuracy is 
required. 

3. Extr^'finguistic cultural ratarents. Words conjure up 
images which go beyund dictionary definitions. "House," 
for oxample. evokes images of a mud hut to an African 
bushman and visions of a stone nnansion surrounded by 
manicured gardens to an upper-class Englishman. The 
studeQt 3ho^ld indicate an awareness of the cultural mean- 
ings a$|pociated with the most common words in Spanish 
(see below list) , by being able to: 

A. Identify with eighty percent accuracy, from sever- 
al pictures of the same type of object, the one which most 
commonly represents the following in Spanish-speaking 
countries: abrigo. abuelo. adulto, aeropuerto. almac^n, 
almuerzo. alumno, Argentina. autobJs. [etc.|. 

B. identify with eighty percent accuracy from multi- 
ple-choice responses the most likely time or conditions 
ass6ciated with the following words: abrazo. acostarse. 
adios, nfort;;, agua, almorzar. ambicio§o, |etc.|. 
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Commentary 



Ex. This multiple-choice example illustrates a common 
problem. The information given in the stem is not sufficient 
to avoid having a knowledgeable student think of contexts 
where each response oould be a suitable reply. Items such 
as these should be rewritten so that the context which the 
teacher envisions is made explicit. 

G. "Deferential address" needs more clarification, espe- 
cially for a secondary student. 



H. "Kinesic" nc|eds more clarification, especially for a 
secondary student. 

Teacher: Reexamine each element of each performance 
objective in terms of whether the student should be expect- 
ed to perform it. fill in the missinq portions, or recognize 
the appropriate form when presented with several choices. 
Make your changes in the text. 

Teacher: Reexamine the level of acceptable performance 
for each objective, and make changes where you feel that 
another criterion would be more appropriate. 

3. The words chosen for this performance objective can 
be picked from a frequency list (such as Keniston's). from 
the vocabulary of the student's textbook, or some other 
source of useful, frequently used words. Each word for 
which the student is expected to know the cultural referent 
should be identified. Naturally, the teacher will want to ex- 
ercise some selectivity. Note that three separate skills are 
identified, all of which spell out what kind of "awareness** 
is expected. 

A. Since clothing styles, physical types of people, the local 
topology, etc., often differ i. the target culture, special ef- 
fort in having the students identify what the "authentic" ar- 
ticle looks like seems justified. 

B. Common things fit into the pattern of everyday life dif- 
ferently in the target culture than in ours. When are break- 
fasts eaten? Does everyone eat together? What are indica- 
tions of upper-class table manners in the target culture? 
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Purposes and Performance OblactivB> 



C. Identify a plausible reason why three of the follow- 
ing words are sometimes emotionally charged: estupido, 
coger. huevos. ridfculo, americano, madre, [etcj. 



Commenfary 

This performance objective directs the student* s attention 
to how the "authentic" article fits into the target culture. 
C. This performance objective examines not the visual 
aspect of the word (as A does), or how it fits Into the total 
cultural fabric (as B does) so much as it examines the 
emotional response which words in isolation occasionally 
provoke. By definition, it is a ticklish area. EstiSpido and 
madre, for instance, are emotionally charged because they 
can be vituperative In some areas of Latin America 
(Mexico, for example), while coger is frequently used in 
the vernacular to indicate coitus. In some areas, especially 
rural, huevos Is so commonly employed to' designate testh 
cutos that other words are used to indicate eggs (i.e.. blan- 
quittos). Does americano conjour up Images of the Ugly 
American? 



4. Effects of social variables. The student should dem- 
onstrate an understanding of some of the ways in which 
language and culture interact, by being able to do five of 
the following seven activities: 

A. Identify from a tape recording the place of origin of 
a speaker from each of the following regions: Castilla. 
River Plate. Caribbean. The student should concentrate on 
the ways the following are pronounced: c. z, II. y. r. -ado. - 
dad. Eighty percent accuracy is required. 

B. Prepare a three- to five-minute oral presentation, 
or a written report of about 200 words, which discusses at 
least five Words or expressions which are associated with 
one sex (^.g.. female: que divino. que emocidn). 

C. 'Prepare a two- to five-minute oral presentation, or 
a written report of about 200 words, which discusses at 
least five words or expressions associated with age or 
generation (e.g.. childhood: mami. papi). 

D. Write a dialogue such as might be exchanged 
among three of the below-mentioned groups, illustrating 
peculiarities of the speech of each group: 

(a) rural common people (e.g.. naiden. suidad. fu- 
istes. fVa) 

(b) urban working class 

(c) urban middle class 

(d) urban upper class 
^ (e) Indians 
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4. A. It is important to direct the student's attention to the 
few illustrative allophones you intend to use on the tape. 
Otherwise, the student could spend a disproportionate 
amount of time learning several hundred reglonalisms— 
only to be tested on the suprasegmental level. It Is not of 
much importance what specific allophones you choose 
since your purpose is just to illustrate the correlation of 
speech and geography. On the other hand, the exercise 
will be more practical If you use the most obvious exam- 
ples. 

B. C. D. It is not stated whether the activity is to be done in 
English or Spanish. This has to be spelled out. If it Is to be 
done in the target language, what will be your criteria? • 
What provisions will you make to avoid turning the per- 
formance objective into a language rather than culture 
test? 



FLES Teacher: Employing the principle that any concept 
can be taught at any age level, think of activities which 
would be appropriate to your students, but which neverthe- 
less would illustrate the major purposes suggested by this 
article. 



Purposes andPsrfomance Obiectives 

E. Associate sample dialogues which will be given 
you in English and in writing with the following roles: 

(a) older brother-younger sister 

(b) compadre-compadre 

(c) padrino-ahijado 

(d) suegra-nuera (rural) 

F. From pictures of construction workers, maids, po- 
licemen, businessmen, rural wealthy, rural poor^ urban 
professionals, wealthy students and poor students: 

(a) order the pictures (unidentified except by photo- 
graph) according to their relative position on the so- 
cial hierarchy; / 

(b) identify those occupational groi^ which would 
be most apt to address each other def erenttally 

(c) identify the direction and linguistic form of the 
deference. 

G. Chart geographically on 9 blank map of Latin 
America the range and variant tortjis of one of the following 
words or expressions (or a substitute approved by the 
teacher) used in Latin AmeriQa or Spain: pjchica. vos. 
hacer el amor, autobus. Use One or more of C. E. Kany's 
books on Spanlsh-Americdn dialects as source. ^ 

5. Evaluating cultural evidence. The student should 
demonstrate the ability to evaluate the relative truth of a 
generalization conci^rning Spain or Latin America* in terms 
of the standard of dvidence substantiating such a state- 
ment, by being able to do the following: 

A. When presented ten generalities about Hispanic 
culture of the type illustrated below, evaluate their sound- 
ness by stating whether or not the generality: 

(a) comes from a source which is generally reliable; 

(b) shows evidence of empirical research; 

(c) is based on sufficient evidence; 

(d) seems logical. 



Comntentary 

/ 



F. The particular examples are arbitrary. The object is to 
identify a fairly broad range of social types, rather than 
reinforce a narrow stereotype. How broad a range you in- 
clude is up to you. 



(c) This is probably too cryptic. Reword it. 

Q. Vos is an interesting example. A recent article in H/s- 
pania (Sept. 1969. p. 398) says that so much has been said 
about the voseo in Latin America that "very little new can 
be said about it.'* While most of the countries in Latin 
America use this form (second person singular, familiar), 
how many language classes even mention it? 

5. Teacher: Make a list of five generalities which one 
commonly hears about the target culture. 

1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 

Teacher: Write two humorously absurd examples which 
students may enjoy working with, but which nevertheless 
illustrate process of evaluation. 



2. 



SAftmic^'SDaniMh Synfx, 2nd •6 (Chic«go Untv of ChtcMO Prt%. 1951) 
AtrwricBn-Sptnmh S0m»ntic$ (B«rkc4ty Univ of C«liforfi)« PrMt. 1960). Am§ri- 
c§n-Spfiith EuphtmisfTiM {B9rM9^ Untv of C«liforn)« PrMt. 1960) 
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Purposes and Performance Objectives 

Example I: "As can be clearly seen m their love of singing and 
dancing. Latin Americans are gay. fun-loving people." 

Example H: "The United States had abandoned its role of police- 
man for the hemisphere by 1930 . . 

6. Evaluate ten generalities about Hispanic culture 
which will be given you in English and in writing, in terms 
of (a) probably true, (b) probably false, (c) I don't know 
whether it Is true or false. For the probably false general- 
ities, state briefly evidence which wo« ' tend to contra- 
dict them. For those generalities which you didn't know 
whether they were true or not. state briefly what addi- 
tional information you would need in order to reach a 
decision. You will be awarded the same number of points 
for correctly identifying the true and false statements as 
for those statements for which you indicate plausibly 
additional information that is needed. 

C. Challenge during class periods statements made 
by the teacher, other students, visitors, and written 
sources which do not appear to be based on reasonable 
evidence. At least five challenges should be made. (If. in 
the course of the grading period, the appropriate occa- 
sions for challenging have not arisen, the teacher will set 
up some examples in the form of a written test. In this 
case, eighty percent accuracy is required.) 

6. Cultural research skill. Many interesting facts soon 
become obsolete, and dull facts are usually quickly for- 
gotten. During the course of formal education, only a 
limited number of topics can be adequately explored. 
Two of the most important characteristics of an educat- 
ed person are that he asks importft^t question^ and that 
he knows how to go about finding answers to them. The 
student should show that he has dVve'oped the skills 
necessary to find needed informatic^ about Hispanic 
culture by doing the following: \ \^ 

A. Identify a question about Hispanic culture which 
intrigues you and write it down. 

B. Locate the titles of at least five articles in periodi- 
cals and five books which may be reasonably thought to 
contain information on the topic you identified in A 
above. At least one of the articles should be from a pro- 
fessional journal such as Latin American Research 
Review or Hispanic American Historical Wev/ew. Prepare 
a separate index card for each title, using a standard bib- 
liographical model. 



Commentary 



B. "Indicate plausibly" posits a subjective criterion, 
should be further developed. 



6. A-l. While an alternate way to approach this purpose 
would have been simply to ask for a research report or 
term paper of a certain length with so many footnotes of 
such a kind, since the purpose concerned the process of 
research, it was thought desirable to identify the compo- 
nent parts. Spelling it out this way gets the show on the 
road and protects students from failure. 



A. If you have the kind of student who doesn't become "in- 
trigued" without a push, give him a choice of ten or twenty 
questions you think might interest him. ^ 
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Purposes and Performance Objectives 



Commentary 



C. Skim the publication contained in the bibliography 
you prepared in B above for pages which are relevant to 
your topic. Indicate on the index cards (see B above) 
what these pages are. 

D. Read the pages identified in C above, and transfer 
the most salient facts to the index cards. 

E. Outline the subtopics and sequence of develop- 
ment which you would use to develop the topic. 

F. List the major variables which affect answering the 
question you identified in A above. 

G. Compose twenty questions which might be advan- 
tageously asked of a native speaker of Spanish to 
provide additional information on your topic. Be sure to 
include several questions to estabfish the biases of the 
informant. 

H. Prepare a list of ten additional sources of any kind 
which pertain to your topic. Prepare the same way you 
did in 8 above. 

I. Present a brief report, either orally or in a para- 
graph not longer than 200 words, on the feasibility of 
pursuing the question you identified in A above. 

J. Locate ten sources through the Book Review Di- 
gest which contain reactions of Latin Americans to 
Americans, and vice versa, and list these titles on index 
cards, along with an indication of who is reacting to 
whom. 



Teacher: Absent throughout this discussion is any refer- 
ence to the length of time which should be devoted to the 
activities, or reference to the date they should be complet- 
ed, or the date and duration of the subsequent evaluation. 
While these are relevant concerns of a performance objec- 
tive, the mechanics of time and testing depend on the idio- 
syncracies of particular programs. To complete these ob- 
jectives, wnte in answers to questions of time and evalua- 
tion for the objectives which interest you. 



J. This objective develops a different area. viz.. using wnt- 
ten documents to analyze interaction between target sub- 
jects and Americans. Like A-l above, it too can be de- 
veloped in greater detail. 



7. Cultural attitudes. While we do not at present know 
which attitudes are sigificantly associated with cultural 
understanding, it seems reasonable to hypothesize that 
intellectual curiosity, interest in Hispanic culture, and 
empathy toward Spanish-speaking people are related to it 
in some way. The activities listed below will be accepted 
for extra credit. Substitutions and additions can be made 
with the consen^of the teacher None of these is manda- 
tory.* 



6 For helpful id«u ol tchvltiM rdatM to attttudas. Madeline A Cooke, 
;;Sug9M(iont for Developing Mara Postt<va Attitudes Toward Native Speakers of 
Spenteft. " m P^rsp^cthf^s for fctfrs of Utm Am0rtc»n Cufturw (see n t ) 



7. When we can efficiently regulate the affective domain, 
the Brave New World is just around the corner. As our 
knowledge of the relation between attitude and cultural 
achievement increases, questions of professional ethics 
will have to be faced. While we may properly concern our- 
selves with outward behavior as it is relevant to second 
culture learning, it is not clear to me just how much we can- 
ethically manipulate a person's inner "workings." If Sartre 
is right— we are what we do— then there is no dichotomy 
between attitude and behavior. But we can't expect all 
teachers to be existentialists any more than we can expect 
all (any?) students to be honest when they report that suc- 
cessful completion of the objectives in A. B. and C is an 
indication of curiosity, interest, and empathy. It probably is 
more representative of discipline and concern for grades. 
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Pvrpo$9S 9nd P%rforirtanc9 Objectives 

A. Demonstrate intellectual curiosity by: 

(a) giving evidence of reading 300 or more pages 
about Hispanic culture from any journal or book in the 
general bibliography the teacher gave you. or from any 
ot^er publication which meets the teacher's approval; 

(b) asking ten questions or more of a classroom 
visitor from a Spanlsh*speaking country. 

B. Demonstrate interest in Hispanic culture by. 

(a) exhibiting an individual project which is an 
extension of a hobby or other outside interest; 

(b) traveling* for any duration, in a Spanish- 
speaking country; 

(c) devising a game which teaches the names 
and locations of all the Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries; 

(d) reciting ttie names of the two largest cities in 
each Spanish-speaking country; 

(e) recognizing the major area of contribution of 
the following people: Azuela. Asturias, Mistral, 
Bolivar, |etc.|. 

(f) memorizing a poem (of any length) or brief 
narrative passage which was written by each of 
the Nobel Prize winners 'from Spain and Latin 
America; 

(g) keeping abreast of current events; 

(h) attending five or more Spanish-speaking 
films. 

C. Demonstrate empathy toward Hispanic peoples 

by: 

(a) inviting a foreign exchange student home for 
dinner; 

(b) taking part in a boycott of California grapes; 

(c) attaining satisfactory scores on validated atti- 
tudinal scales; 



(d) making contact with at least one person m 
your community who speaks Spanish at home. 



Commentary 
(a) How is the evidence to be given? Any way? 



(b) Any questions? What's your name? Where are you 
from? 

(a) Is this clear? 



(c) Just making the game? Not learning the names and 
locations of the countries? 

(d) Is there a criterion for pronouncing them in Spanish? 



(f) Since students are bound to ask who the Prize winners 
are, should you either give that information in the objective 
or indicate where It can be obtained? 

(g) How is this to be demonstrated? 

(h) This assumes the availability of at least five Spanish 
flicks. 



(b) This is obviously meant to suggest the area of involve- 
ment in the concerns of Spanish-speaking people. 

(c) Although there are valid research purposes which 
employ attitudinal scales, the classroom teacher is proba- 
bly better off not knowing the scores his individual students 
make oh this type of test—tho Hawthorne effect being 
what it is, and all that. 

(d) More has to be done to make contact with the pockets 
of minority groups in the U.S. who speak a language other 
than English. 
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Writing performance objectives is not easy. But without 
them, how is a teacher able to evaluate the extent to which 
he is succeeding in having students learn "culture"? In the 
absence of performance objectives, program evaluation 
must ignore the most important product of the program, 
and the only reason for its existence— what the student 
learns. School is not a successful experience for rhost stu- 
dents. Most students are not rewarded with A's or B's in 
high school or undergraduate school. While about half of 
those students who do graduate from high school go on to 
college, many do not ever graduate from college. Of those 
that begin work on a master's degree, most fail to get it. 
And of the remaining students who begin work on a doctor- 
al program, very few ever obtain the degree. While some 
may argue that this attrition represents the 'survival of the 
fittest." studies which have correlated scholastic success 
with later success In one's field have discovered that there 
is no correlation. There is not even a correlation between 
how well one does in law. medicine, or teaching and the 
grades awarded in those areas in college. ^ 

The teacher who attempts to crystallize his thinking to 
the point where he can. and does, write performance ob- 
jectives will be giving the students who never really quite 
know what is expected of them — and this is the majority of 
students — a better chance to succeed in school. 

Foreign language teachers are prone to jump on band- 
wagons in their sparch for a panacea to successful teach- 
ing, and I do npt mean to give the impression that if the 
teacher would ohiy write performance objectives his prob- 
lems are over, it does' not detract from the worth of pre- 
cisely stated performance objectives to acknowledge that 
' learning is a complex phenomenon and many things con- 
tribute to it. Piirformance objectives are but one part. Cer- 
tainly if we are to demonstrate learning they are Indis- 
pensable. The teacher can begin the task of writing per- 
formance objectives by selecting just one of his many 
weekly objectives for detailed developme^nt. Regional 
pools of performance objectives will assist the teacher in 
this task. 

Once a language program begins a serious attempt to 
improve, a Pandora's box of problems jumps out. It is 
much easier to stagnate. In identifying cultural purposes, 
coordination with the social studies department is desira- 
ble. When specific activities are chosen, they must be ap- 
propriate to the student's maturity. They should also articu- 
late with other levels of instruction." Can the successful 



completion of activities be aided by changes in 
scheduling? Is a programed approach the most efficient 
way to accomplish some objectives? Some of these ques- 
tions are dealt with in Florence Steiner's article 
("Performance Objectives in the Teaching of Foreign Lan- 
guages"), in the May 1970 issue of Foreign Language An- 
nals. 



7Sm ChfHtopt>«r J«ncks and Otvld Rlwmtn. Th9 Academic fhvoiuthn (N«w 
York Oout>l«d«y. 1901) 



8 For an outikM of iovolt of cuHural instruction, too Howard L Noctrand. 
of Soclocuiturai Undarttandlng for Languaoa Oaaaat " In H. Nad Saalya, od.. Hand- 
bock on LBtin Amorica for n^chon (Sprlngfiald. Mi. Offica of PuMIc initruet^. 
1968). Dp it-24 Saa alto tha briaf taction on cuitura which appMrs tn tha 04iMf- 
iint for Thr— LavaM of CompotoncB in Pronch. OBtrnM and Spanish, praparad by 
Pat Cattla. Charlas Jay. and Daraid Marriman (Sprlngfiald. IH.. Offica of Public In- 
•tructlon. NOEATltla ill. 1M9). 
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It's not difficult to see why foreign language teachers are 
often apprehensive as they approacn the task of teaching 
culture in their classrooms. The enormous breadth and 
range of the material which could be taught are over- 
whelming. To fully understand the complexity of the prob- 
lem, let's malce a simple analogy. 

Let's imagine you are given a large box containing 
several hundred jigsaw puzzle pieces, and tdd you have 
only 60 minutes to put together as much of the puzzle as 
you can. At the end of the hour you will be expected to fur- 
nish as many details about the total picture as you possibly 
can, drawing information from whatever parts you were 
able to assemble. As you t>egin work you realize that some 
of the pieces must k>e from another puzzle, tiecause they 
obviously don't fit the one you are assembling. Probably 
your best plan of action would be to sort out the pieces 
which don't belong, start on the border pieces until you 
hav9 the outside framework, and then concentrate on 
areas where there are definite contrasts such as houses, 
fences, and trees. You would not confine yourself to one 
area since that would limit what you could learn of the 
overall picture, nor would you spend much time on relative- 
ly empty areas of sky or water. At the end of the allotted 
time you Would still have many unfinished parts, and some 
areas would be only faintly recognizable, but if you had the 
border finished and most of the main features completed, 
you could give a fairly accurate description of the wMo 
picture. 

This comparison Is quite useful in illustrating the com- 
plexity of the language teacher's task as he strives toward 
his objective of giving his students cultural Insight and 
awareness. Culture in both its "anthropology" and "civiliza- 
tion" definitions is so broad that the student (or the teach- 
er, for that matter) will never be able to learn everything. At 
best, a framework can be established, and enough impor- 



* From H N«d SMiyc, 96 , Ptfip«c(/vM tor f9ch9n of Lath Amorican Cultufo. 
Springfl«M, ill Offlc« of Public Instruction. 1970. pp 42-50 
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tant areas filled In to allow a fairly accurate glimpse of the\ 
total picture. \ 

The teacher cannot just hand the student a box full of \ 
jigsaw pieces (cultural concepts) and let him work on his 
own. The student might spend all his time on "blank sky'* 
areas— informatk)n of relatively little importance, such as 
the annual number of tons of coal produced in a foreign 
country or the yearly imports and exports. The student 
could easily be misled by the pieces which do not belong to 
the "puzzle*' — false stereotypes or mistaken preconcep- 
tk>ns such as the Mexican with his serape and sombrero. 
The teacher's own background and knowledge must be 
such that he can guide the student In choosing the areas 
which will give him the most accurate and important infor- 
mation about the total picture. A student without guidance 
Is likely to draw false conclusions or even miss the cultural 
point completely. 

It is not uncommon for Americans to spend several 
years in foreign countries and be completely unaware of 
many of the t>ehavioral characteristics of the members of 
that community. The characteristics become obvious only 
when discussed or pointed out. Several years ago, I was 
with a group of Spanish teachers who had just taken a na- 
tionally standardized proficiency test for language teach- 
ers. The immediate topic of conversation was a question 
which had been It) the civilization and culture section of the 
test. It had asked whether Latin Americans stand closer 
together or farther apart than North Americans while con- 
versing. Although many of us had lived in Latin America, 
and several of the teachers were native Latin Americans, 
there was strong disagreement about the answer. None of 
us. including the natives, had even been aware that there 
was a difference. 

The need seems quite clear. It is not enough just to ex- 
pose the student to cultural information and then expect 
him to detect all the differences on his own. The teacher 
must make him conscious of /basic contrasts and train him 
to be perceptive of others. By helping the student see 
which areas are important and which are trivial, the teach- 
er guards him. against mislearning. 

As he acce|.:s the challenge of helping his students fit 
the puzzle together, the teacher has three basic avenues 
open to him. 

1 ) Out-of-class activities 

2) Indirect classroom teaching 

3) Direct classroom teaching 



In this article we will only briefly summarize the first two 
approaches and will focus in greater depth on the latter. 

0UT-0F-CLA88 ACTIVITIES 

Out-of-cla^^ctivities afford varied and fruitful supple- 
ments to th^ultural information a teacher presents in 
class. Eating at foreign restaurants, seeing foreign movies, 
and visiting culturally authentic areas, help make the con- 
trasts especially clear. Guest speakers, slide lectures, and 
movies during lunch hour or after school are. of course, 
very interesting, and they also afford the opportunity to in- 
.vite partlcipatk)n by students not studying foreign lan- 
guages. An active and imaginative Spanish Clgb cah t>e the 
most valuable asset in these kinds of activities, especially 
if itNsupplements an imaginative and viable learning expert* 
enceJn the class. 

indirWt classroom teaching 

ThereXare many ways that cultural information can be 
introduc^ indirectly. Although there may be no overt ex- 
planation or discussion, cultural concepts may be included 
in the dialogs, pictures, and reading selections of the text 
materials. Supplemental materials such as films, display 
pictures, slides, and flimstrips depict authentic scenes of 
life in the foreign countries. 

Every school library usually contains numerous books 
ak)out foreign countries, and teachers commonly distribute 
reading lists and have students write or give reports on 
their outside reading. 

The classroom itself can be a vehicle for presenting cul- 
tural concepts: realia displays, decorations, ^aps, pic- 
tures, posters, and bulletin boards all add information 
which will fill in gaps in the total picture. 

DIRECT CLASSROOM TEACHING 

Since the danger inherent in the two approaches just 
summarized is that students are seldom able to absorb cul- 
tural information with insight and understanding on their 
own, the information may be useless or may be treated as 
curious facts, having little effect on the students* behavior. 
Therefore, the teacher must help them openly and directly. 

There are many techniques available to the teacher as 
he prepares to present cultural concepts directly in the 
classroom. Three of them are: 1) "cultural asides." 2) 
"slices of life," and 3) "culture capsules." 

Cultural Asides. A cultural aside Is a brief (not more than 
two or three sentences) explanation that the teacher 
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makes about a point brought up spontaneously during the 
class period. Although the teacher may work the aside into 
his lesson pl^n, he has not prepared materials in advance 
to teach the concept. He takes Immediate advantage of the 
"teaching moment" because it now holds the interest and 
attention of the students. A teacher might make several 
cultural asides in one class period. Consider the following 
examples: 

The class is learning a dialog. In it a young man refers to 
the mother of his friend as dona Mm fa. A' student asks 
what tioifa means. The teacher briefly explains that (ton 
and dorfa are special titles used in Spanish-speaking 
countries, and gives examples of situations where the ti- 
tles would be used. The class has just watched a film 
version of a dialog they are going to learn. Just before 
playing it through a second time the teacher asks if any- 
one noticed the gestu.e the father made expressing his 
impatience with the young son who seems to be rushing 
his need to start shaving. The teacher directs them to 
watch for it during the replay. 

These asides will be by far the student's most common 
source of cultural information. Therefore, the teacher must 
develop a wide background In the target culture. 

S//ces of Lite. This technique requires planning, re- 
search, and preparation by the teacher. It is patterned af- 
ter the "preamble'* technique suggested by Nelson 
Brooks. 1 The teacher selects authentic segments from life 
in a foreign country and presents them to the class, usually 
iust prior to the beginning or end of class. Following are 
some examples of these ''slices." 
As the students begin filing Into the classroom before the 
tardy bell, the teacher plays a record of a popular song 
sung by Raphael, a teen-age hero. As the bell rings he 
stops it and makes a few remarks about the popularity of 
the song and the singer. 

The students have finished their work for the day and 
there are a few minutes before the end of class. The 
teacher plays a tape segment with radk> commercials 
advertising pasfa denfa/ Co/gare, Meloral, etc. 

these slices of life must indeed be s//ces. They should 
never last longer than a few minutes and the teacher 
should comment on then^ only briefly. 

Culture capsulas. Culture capsules have been found to 
be very effective in teaching cultural concepts in the class* 
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room.2 A culture capsule is an illustrated presentation of a 
single culture concept, lasting about ten minutes. The 
teacher selects a minimal contrast between the culture of 
his students and \t\9 target culture, prepares himself well, 
and then discusses it directly in the classroom. This pres- 
entation should not be confined to a lecture by the teacher. 
Every effort should be made to invoi the students In 
doing something to experience the cultu.al concept. The 
teacher must avoid just pre3enting a bundle of facts. The. 
following techniques can be very helpful. 

Many teachers find qd^stion-directed discussion very 
effective. Rather than merely give out Information, the 
teacher leads students by means of skillfully-worded ques- 
tions to "discover" a concept by themselves. 

The teacher shows a slide of a home typical of the Latin 
American lower-middle class. He then asks: 

"How does this home differ from an American home?" 

After the students have pointed out the obvious differ- 
ences, such as the tile roof, fronting directly on the 
street, etc., the teacher asks: 

"Where is the garage?" (There is none. Most people of 
this class have no car.) 

"Is there no front yard? Where do the children play? 
(The patio is in the back of the home.) 

"Do you see any basement windows?" (There is no 
basement.) 

"Then where do they keep the furnace?" (There is no 
furnace.) 

The questions continue until all the desired concepts have 
been mentioned and discussed. 

The inquiry method, used by many teachers, lends Itself 
quite well to the presentation of a culture capsule. The 
teacher introduces a subject and then assumes the role of 

1 N«(too Brooitt. UootfCM Mnd U tgu0g0 L—enktg 2nd •d.. Harcourt. Srac« A 
World, tnc . N«w York. fm. p. 27a 

2 H Otr^l Ttytor and John L $oronton "Culturo CaptulM." A H»ndbook on Ut- 
In Anwrlct tor Tooehort. od. by H. Nod Soolyo. Offlco of tho Suporinlondont o( Pub- 
lic Initruction. Sprlngflold. Hitnols. 196t pp 15-18 



a "resource person," answering only "yes" or "no" to 
questions asked by the students as they try to determine 
the concept to t>e learned. 

The teacher holds up a bombilla, along with a mate 
gourd filled with yerba. and looks expectantly at the stu- 
dents. They know the rules of the game and start asking 
questions: 

"Is it from a Spanish-speaking country?" (Yes) 
"Is it from South An>erica?" (Ves) 

"Is It from Argentina?" (Yes) 

"Is it used for decoration?" (No) 

"Is it a toy?" (No) 

"Do people use it daily?" (Yes) 

"Does it have something in it?" (Yes) 

"May we see it?" (Yes. Shows the yerba to them.) 

"Is it something to eat?" (No) 

And so on. until the students have established what it is. 
how it is tised, and have even tasted it themselves. 

Role playing can often provide meaningful reinforcement 
of concepts presented in a culture capsule. The teacher 
sets up a hypothetical situation and the students act out the 
roles of native speakers. 

The teacher has just presented a capsule on gestures 
^commonly used by Spaniards. ' He now has two stu- 
dents come to the front of the room and act out a dialog 
they have memorized., but this time using the gestures 
fhey have juit learned. One student calls to another us- 
ing a gesture meaning "come here." He asks him if he 
has seen the latest movie at the neighborhood movie 
theater. His friend answers "no" with a waggle of his 
forefinger. The first student replys that it was magnffico, 
with the appropriate gestures. They part with the special 
wave of the hand which signifies ad/os. 



Many other topics lend themselves to role playing: eat- 
ing in the European style, shopping in a market, bargaining 
, over prices, drinking mate with friends, talking on the 
phone, buying tickets, etc. 

Group solving of situational problems allows the stu- 
dents to make imnnediate application of information pre- 
sented in a culture capsule. The teacher has prepared a 
number of cards which present situations the students 
might find themselves in. The group discusses the problem 
for a few minutes in light of what was just learned in the 
culture capsule and then reports how they would react in 
such a situation. 

Group A receives a card with the following: 

"You have been in Mexico City for two weeks visiting 
your uncle who is an American businessman there. The 
Mexican family next door has Invited you to a birthday 
party for their son who is your same age. As you meet 
him and the other yoyng guests, would you use tif or ust- 
ed with them?" 

The group decides, since the cultui^e capsule had point- 
ed out that young people (and especially Mexicans) use 
tu with each. other, that they. too. would use the familiar 
form. 

Another variation of the situational problem approach Is 
to play "find the blunder/' At the end of a culture capsule 
discussion, the teacher presents some "true case histo- 
ries" of ugly Americans who found themselves in trouble 
because of ignorance of cultural differences. The students 
then try to detec.t the blunder the American made. 

The teacher talks about American mannerisms which 
are offensive to Latin Americans and then presents the 
following "case history." 

A young American who has just arrived in Uruguay to 
begin study at the university finds he needs new heels on 
his shoes and decides to take them to a zapateria. He 
tucks them under his arm and starts out down the street. 
As he passes a confiteria he stops and buys some sweet 
rolls which he starts to eat as he leaves the shop. At the 
corner he almost bumps into a pretty Uruguayan student 

3 JtraM R Qr««n. A Q«tfuf« Invntory tor ttm T0§ehing of Sp^tUth, Chilton Com- 
pany, PhHartlphia. 19M 
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he had mot the day before at the university. She talks to 
him politely, but with a cold and aloof manner which had 
not been present in their first meeting. She remarks that 
she finds Americans to be too informal, and often rude. 
What changed her attitude toward him? ! 

(The student answers that in Uruguay it is considered 
bad manners to eat on the street or to carry something in 
public such as shoes, without first wrapping them up. 
even if just in a newspaper ) 

The approaches and examples presented here are just 
some of the techniques which can be used in teaching cul- 
tural information. Use them, adapt them, and improve 
them. When used frequently, with skill and careful guid- 
ance of the students' understanding, they can go a long 
way toward filling in gaps in that giant picture puzzle which 
is the way of life of another people. 



6 

A PROBLEM— FINDING APPROACH 
TO THE TEACHING 
OF SOCIAL STUDIES^ 

0. P. Esteves 

Northern Illinois University 



In hiff discussion of the "curricuium revolution" taking 
place in American schools today. Fenton (1967:1-5) ad- 
vances t^ree possible reasons for the late arrival of social 
studies to the lO-year-oldvCurricular reform m^ement. 
About five years ago, Fenton states, this movement 
reached the social studies when three developments con- 
verged: (1) the educational community saw that the soci^ 
studies program had failed to keep pace with curricula^ 

* reform in science and mathematics — yet the world's most 
pressing problems — war. populatkin exploston, race rela- 
tions — all fell within the social, studies area; (2) new 
knowledge about the way in which children learn demand- 
ed new materials of instruction and new techniques; and 
finally, (3) money from private foundations and the 
government became available to support reasearch. 

Fenton's reasons may "reasonably" account for the 
state of affairs involving the teaching of social studies In 
the past few years. Furthermore, even a superficial inspe** 
tion into what has been proposed under the name of "new 
social studies programs" clearly indicates that most spe- 
cialists who subscribe to Fenton's diagnosis of the situation 
tend to replace the all-inclusive history-based approach by 
either one or a combination of several social science dis- 
ciplines, such as anthropology, economics, political sci- 
ence, and sociology. Hence, most of what is claimed to be 
"new" in both methodology and materials for social studi^ 
seem to have these features in common (Leinwald 1966: 
412-14): 

a) the curriculum of the social studies is defined as 
process and structure: 

b) the student's role is viewed as that of a social scien- 
tist; and 

c) the social studies area is promoted to the status of a 
behavioral science. 

* From H N«d SMly«. 96 . A Htndbook on Uf/n Am0rica for T—ctmn SprlngfMd, 
tit Offtc«of Public InttrucDon. 1966. pp 3*5 \ 
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If the toachiAQ of social studies is to have any impact on 
the lives of students trying to cope, understand, and even- 
tually contribute to the resolution of the most pressing so- 
cial problems, one might start by questioning whether so- 
cial studies education can ever achieve the hoped for ob- 
lecttvity implicit in the above statements. 

Despite the obscurity and ambiguity which permeate this 
type of educational discourse, neither the one-sided nor 
the interdisciplinary approaches of social scientists will be 
able to help teachers even get off the ground. Leinwand's 
comments on the Queen's statement in Alice in Wonder- 
land illustrate the point here: 

"Now. here, you see, It takes all the 
running you can do to keep in the same 
place. If you want to get somewhere you 
must run at least twice as fast" (1966: 
412). ^ 

Leinwand concludes by saying that most of the curricu- 
lum bulletins, though they use the vocabulary of the new 
social studies^ appear to be running twice as fast while 
essentially staying in the same place. 

In the first place, the lack of one or more, but at least 
one. comprehensive theory unifying the structure of the 
social or t)ehavk)ral sciences is sufficient to preclude the 
approach to social studies from the point of view of the so- 
\ cial sciences. Needless to say, the simple addition of more 
\ fragmented information will not produce integrated knowl- 
edge in the minds of students. More important, however, 
m«n if such theories built around conceptual organiza- 
tion^, structures, or logical systems were available in the 
various social or behavioral sciences, the so-called knowl- 
edge explosion would be enough to maintain— if not widen 
--th0 knowledge gap which has already accelerated the 
treadfnill on which we run. 

Th^re must be a better way! A more comprehensive 
approach to the teaching of social studies from the point of 
view of both teacher and students must exist. 

New methods and updated social science content are 
necessary but not sufficient to improve social studies cur- 
riculum and instruction. A redefinition of means-and-ends 
relationships in teaching and learning seems to be In order. 
The position advocated by an Increasingly large number of 
educators, for whom Shaver (1967:589) may serve as the 
spokesman, is that social studies education is general 
education. The continuous nature of the social studies pro- 



gram-intended for all students from kindergarten through 
high school-^makes explicit the intention that all youth in 
American schools are to be prepared for increasing reflec- 
tive and effective participation in social living. However, to 
be other than disastrous, citizen contributions to the forma- 
tion of public policies are contingent upon a real under- 
standing of the practical realities of democratic process. 

In fact, contrary to assumptions often made by teachers 
(especially at tho high school level), students are con- 
cerned with, and quite capable of. discussing intelligently 
pressing social issues. Those Involved In curriculum work 
such as that carried out by the Harvard Project (Oliver and 
Shaver 1966) have found that ^^c|h school students' con- 
cern with social problems is rfiore realistic than teachers In 
the past have expected it to be. The harvard Project has 
identified questions which are both vital to the functioning 
of a pluralistic society and meaningful to securing the Inter- 
est and involvement of youngsters. Consider, for example, 
the following questions: What relations with minority 
groups should be forced on members of the society? What 
are the responsibilities of the rich to the poor, and of the 
poor to themselves? How should we balance ecqnomic 
strength with humanitarian notions of equality? 

The social studies curriculum, originally based on history 
and geography, extends Itself to the whole world, not just 
to the United States and its society. What is the basic rea- 
son for studying Latin America, or any other countries, 
their peoples and cultures, from an anthropological, socio- 
logical, economical, or political viewpoint? The underlying 
reason should be the same, whatever the country: to ena- 
ble students to understand the human condition in these 
countries and to appreciate other peoples' efforts to cope 
with problems which concern all human beings. 

If social studies is Jo contribute to the more general 
educational objective delineated above, then more than 
new methodology and up-to-date materials are needed. In 
the first place, a different attitude on the part of the teacher 
is necessary, one which uses the Important concepts and 
contents of the social sciences to accomplish a different 
end. It is an attitude of problem solvlnr toward knowledge 
while furthering inquiry, questioning, and doubting, to use 
Bruner's words (1968:69—72. 89—90). the education 
sought in social studies today must be one that centers on 
"problem-finding, not problem-solving." Problem-solving 
easily degenerates into problem-giving In the hands of 
teachers anxious to measure learning by the number of 
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lines students can regurgitate at the end of a given course. 
To prevent this real but unfortunate outcome of instruction, 
teachers must adopt a different attitude toward the use of ^ 
the subject matter they teach; they must use subject mat- 
ter as means^ to an end, not an end in itself. 

Ths bibliography at the end of this chapter is offered as 
an introduction to current materials on social studies-and 
methods of inquiry. It is hoped that these resources ^11 
bridge the gap between the ojd and the new social studies 
by providing impetus and direction for high school teach- , 
ers. In the next chapter, H. Ned Seelye will make seme 
suggestions on how the new approach argued in this chap-, 
ter can be applied to the teaching of Latin America. Utiliza- 
tion of the inquiry method in social studies is not dependent 
upon (although it enhanced by) experiSive books, ma- 
chines, and auci materials. The attitude of the 
teacher is the focal the new social studies. As stat- 
ed by Goldmark (1968:221): 

My h'jpe is that social studies teachers 
will go into their schools with the commit- 
ment to ongoing, doubting, questioning, 
evaluating, and reconstructing, and at- 
tempt to foster this conr ritment in their 
students. 
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AQDlTlpNAL SOURCES 

A list of materials available from the National Council for the So- 
cial Studies may t>e secured by writing to the council at 
1201 Sixteerith St., N.W., Wftshington, D.C. 20036. 

A fairly extensive Review of Curriculum Materials, edited by Dor- 
othy M. Fraser, is found in Social Education, April 1968. 
Reprints of this are available for 25 cents each from the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies (see above). 

An Annotated Bit)liography of Anthropological Materials for High 
f^chool Use, by James GaKager, may be obtained from An* 
thropology Curriculum Study Project, 5632 So. Kimbark 
Ave.. Chicago, 111. 60637. « 

Help on Simulation games may be secured from a regional office 
of the Foreign Policy Association. Write to Bob G. Hender- 
son. 53 West Jackson Boulevard. Room 740. Chicago, (II. 
60604. Assistance can also be obtained from the authors of 
the chapter on simulation in this Handt>ook. See also Sco2t 
1966 in the annotated bibliography. 

Subscription to th«»se periodicals is strongly recommended: So* 
cial tducfiiicth (1201 Sbcteenth St., N.W., Washington. D.C. 
20036)' Tram^'Action (Circulation Manager, Box 1043A, 
Washington University. St. Louis, Mo. 63130). 

* Especially recommended 
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PERTINENCY 

IN LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES * 

H. Ned Seelye 

0tfiC9 of th^ Sup0nnt9nd9nt of Public Instruction 

A recent survey of the Latin American content in primary 
and secondary texts concludes that "there is still too much 
concentration, especially in elementary textbooks, on con- 
tent which lacks pertinency. Here, the effort to avoid con- 
troversy brings an inordinant amourtt of i^pace to identifying 
the 'banana* countries, the 'tin* country, th9 *old' customs, 
and too little of the 19th and ?Oth century reali- 
ty .. . political and cultural developments are very in- 
adequately treated*' (Perrone 1965/119). The writer goes 
on to observe that the basic organization of content has not 
changed in decades; the title headings have remained the 
same. "What is needed is a total rethinking by scholars and 
textbook writers of the questions of what Is important and 
what is no longer important as latin America is studied for 
understanding." 

Is there an irreducible minimum of facts without which 
Latin America cannot be understood? One poignant study 
(Gill 1968:4-5) says this about the content of social studies 
texts: 

Names and dates seem to be included 
indiscriminately. There is a wide range of 
dates included in the texts, the number 
varying from zero to eighty-nine, with a 
median of ten. Of those books which include 
dates (seven out of the nine examined), no 
one single dat0 Is found in all of then). . . 
The number of names included also varies 
greatly, ranging from zero to fifty-two, with a 
median of nine. Of the fifteen names men- 
tioned most frevjuently in the textbooks, only 
Porfirio Dia2 and Fidel Castro belong to the 
20th century. . . All books are 1960. or later, 
editions, yet only three mention leaders In 
Latin American countries since the Second 
World War. 



* From H H96 SMly«. fS . A HBndbook on ftm Am9ric9 tor fctmrM Sprinoficid. 
Ill Ofl;c« of Public IMtruction. 106a. pp 6-14 



Both teachers and textbook writers tend to overestimate 
the importance of isolated facts. Even the countnes most 
commonly chosen to illustrate Latm A merica>— Mexico and, 
Brazil — "are not representative of Latin America as a 
whole" (Gill 1968:4). On the other hand, valid generalities 
which can^be applied to the majority of Latin America are 
difficult to come by^(Hanke 1964). As became provoca- 
tively evident during the panej^iscussions of the fourteen 
Latin Ameiican specialists wholtssi^ted the recent Title 
If I. NDEAt Pilot Workshop on the Teaching of Latin Ameri- 
can Cultural Themes held at Northern Illinois University m 
the spring of 1968. few experts marshall the same qualify- 
ing data to punctuate their often conflicting views Without 
some sort of structure or interpretive frame, an isolated 
"happening" is just not meaningful. 

The best test of the pertinency of a fact or opinion is to 
determine whether it is capable of assisting the student in 
developing skill in analyzing a problem of some signifi- 
cance. (The types of problems which Dr. Esteves mentions 
in the last chapter are examples of significant universal 
concerns.) To gain a clearer idea of how fact and process 
interact, let us observe a hypothetical student grappling 
with a problem. ^ 

Suppose the student has become interested in the prob- 
lem of how the self-image, or sense of nationalism, of the 
Latin American is affected by the mass media. The first 
thing he might do is make a list of mass media which he 
thinks might influence the Latin American's view of himself 
. (newspapers, magazines, radio, television). Next, he might 
/ ask himself just what facts he would need to know about 
/ the media and the people exposed to it in order to arrive at 
some conclusion. He might consider the number of news- 
papers and magazines and their circulation, the frequency 
of radios in the homes (or the number of transistor radios 
sold for a given period), the number of television channels 
and sets (or the availability of public viewing of TV store 
fronts, bars. etc.). and. of course, the content of the me- 
dia. Two other potentially important bits of information are 
whether the' subjects are literate, and whether the media 
reaches the consumer in a lang<>age he understands. (It 
may be noted nere that none of these facts are of ^ny con- 
sequence to someone interested in Aztec religion, for 
example. Facts become relevant when they become nec- 
essary to understanding a problem already defined.) the 
next op ^rational problem for the'student might be to decide 
whetner one country is going to be chosen for study (and if 



so, which one), or whether the study is^ing to attempt a 
generalization about a larger segment of Latin America. 
This decision moves the student in two directions: to a bib- 
ftography, such as the card catalog or the Handbook of La- 
tin American Studies (1967). to discover what materials 
are readily available; and to think about logical divisions of 
Latin America (Indian-mestizo-European; rural-urban; 
etc.). To send a student to a bibliography before he has 
defined his problem is probably premature. We see what 
we are conditioned to see; if the student does not know 
what he is looking for. chances are he will not notice many 
relevant items. 

At this point, the student's problem should be put in 
some sort of order. He defines the problem more specifi- 
cally, consults the bibliography and lists the relevant titles 
and the information they yield, arranges the ^ata — and 
then discovers that he cannot draw any conclusions be- 
cause he could not collect enough information. About this 
time, the teacher will probably be hearing from the student, 
and the teacher . "n check the student's sources. If, and 
let us stick with this extreme case, no more information is 
available to the student, what has been lost? The "incon- 
clusive" conclusion with which the student is forced to 
content himself is a lot more realistic than most neat solu- 
tions usually presented by textbooks, and has the added 
advantage of acquainting the student with research tech- 
niques. Naturally, teachers will want to guide weak stu- 
dents into defining problems that can afford a sense of 
accomplishment upon study. 

Take a student with no known academic or intellectual 
accomplishments or interests save two: girls and c»tealtng 
cars. He might be cajoled into making a scrapbook of clip- 
pings of Latin American girls and photos of cars 'culled 
from a stack of Mexican magazines. H the ioacher is fe- 
male, there is a good chance that the student will try to test 
her sophistication with some of the pinups he has collect- 
ed, so she might want to forget about part of the initial as- 
signment and emphasize the inani'^ te. Pictures of cars 
can be catalogued according to m nodel, year, num- 
ber of occupants, whether male or lale is driving, type 
of highway, etc. The student's summary of this information 
(number of cars collected, number of females driving, 
etc.) can be presented to the class to see what kind of 
"conclusions" (hypotheses) might be ventured concerning 
the economic structure, transportation facilities, and posi- 
tion of the women in the country based on the data. The 
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class can be asked to suggest other kinds of information 
which might check the "conclusions" (number of licensed 
women, number of cars imported annually from Europe, 
etc.). Some of the South American magazines would be 
more interesting to old car buffs, Some Peruvian taxis, for 
example, are virtual antiques. The mam pedagogical point 
in these exercises is to (1) get the student interested in 
Latin America. (2) direct this interest, step by step, into 
pertinent areas of concern, and (3) develop his skill in dis- 
covering things about peoples and places. 

The teacher's role in a problem-oriented approach, such 
as this, IS to assist the student in defining the problem that 
interests the student. The more precisely a problem is de- 
fined, the less trouble a student will have ;n researching it, 
and the more fruitful will be the outcome (On the other 
hand, it is not desirable to have the student hung up on 
background. As W9uld be the case with the car pictures, 
sometimes it is advisable to jump in and begin manipulat- 
ing the "documents," and fill in background as the' need 
arises.) The teacher, with the co5peration of the school li- 
brarian, can also guide the student in his bibliographic 
work. Rather than be told to read a book on the general 
topic chosen, students should be taught ]o skim and to 
read carefully only limited sections which are really rele- 
vant to their specific area of interest. Otherwise, the stu- 
dent will fast become bogged down in the fantastic explo- 
sion of knowledge which threatens to engulf all scholars, 
especially those in science and the social sciences. If the 
student report is to be written, the teacher can offer invalu- 
able assistance and encouragement in the first draft. If the 
report is presented orally, sympathetic questions can help 
a student evaluate his own work. 

This approach would r.eplace the role of teacher as sa- 
belotodo lecturer, with the role of research assistant to an 
interested student. This matter of student interest is cru- 
cial. An uninterested student edges the teacher into the 
unprofessional role of baby-sitter. The looming disadvan- 
tage of systematically covering "all" of Latin America from 
Columbus to Castro Is that there will inevitably be much 
which bores the captive students (in addition to there being 
much that is superficial and misleading). If it is felt neces- 
sary to "cover" an area, then it had best be divided into a 
number of smaller units for students to select from accord- 
ing to their individual interests. Latin America is such an 
interesting subject that it seems inexcusable to make it 
boring for students. 



Occasionally, pedantic arrogance dictates a certain 
corpus which has to be taught — but not, perhaps, learned. 
In an otherwise exciting approach to teaching culture in 
conjunction with language classes, one recent report says 
that the programmed approach "assumes first, that the 
student Is not yet ready to take responsibility for directing 
his own studies, and secoi.d. that for the student relatively 
unversed in the dreas being studied, a general survey 
course approach is indicated. In independent study the 
student studies what he wishes, when he wishes, and to 
the extent that he wishes. It was felt that such an approach 
was not suitable for the typical secondary school student in 
that it could easily lead to unnecessary specialization in 
» certain areas of private interest at the expense of deplora- 
ble lacunae in other important areas" (Regenstreif n.d.:4). 
While few students are capable of independent study with- 
out the guiding direction of a teacher, and while the pro- 
grammed mode of operation which Regenstreif advocates 
is probably justified in this case by practical, operational 
exigencies, the cry of "deplorable lacunae" should not be 
taken too seriously. 

It is a great aid to fi^nctioning in a foreign culture to have 
special (limited) interests or hobbies related to that cul- 
ture. Dancing, sports, stamp collecting.^ movies, books, 
almost anything (including an interest in the opposite sex) 
can sustain a person expeciencing the "cultural fatigue" of 
residence abroad. Peace Corps training centers suggest 
that the volunteers develop areas of private interest for just 
^ this reason (see Textor 1966). 

Then too. what better way to involve a student with Latin 
America than by encouraging him to explore something he 
IS already interested in? The more a student becomes will- 
ingly involved with Latin America, the more he runs into 
other areas and problems which he will also find engross- 
ing. Lacunae can be filled In at a later date when the need 
arises. The "typical" secondary student has shown a re- 
markable resistence to learning anything he is not interest- 
ed in. Although there are dozens of important topics to 
study about Latin America. I can think of no one topic 
which should necessarily be covered in any given high 
school course on Latin America. 

Finady, the teacher who prescribes the parameters of 
student learning is bound by biases of which he may be 
only dimly aware. An anthropologically-oriented study will 
define the basic • leas of Latin America quite differently 
than an historically-oriented study, for instance, it is diffi- 
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cult to free oneself from the values which one's particular 
society imposes--and most teachers are middle class 
whites. This WASP culture most of us have inherited is 
probably a distinct liability in interpreting much of Latin 
America (Morse 1964). In fact, the imaginative program 
directed by Regenstreif states that their programmed units 
usually serve to "introduce the student to a particular art- 
ist, composer, statesman, artistic movement^ important 
historical period, or work of art" (p.2). This seems to be a 
classic reflection of a humanities bias. Interestingly^ one 
historian has said that "anthropology, in its present state, 
offers the best point of departure for examining Latin 
American culture; literary and historical studies are espe- 
cially weak" (Morse 1964:106). It is difficult to conceive of 
a profound understanding of Latin America being achieved 
through any one discipline; it requires consulting multi-dis- 
ciplinary sources. One article states the problem for lan- 
guage teachers in these terms: 

When the aim of language instruction was 
to acquaint the student with the esthetic 
documents of Western literary history, it fol- 
lowed that the cultural content of the course 
would focus on other esthetic documents, 
such as music and the plastic arts. Now that 
the primary aim of mo.st language courses is 
to improve a student's oral fluency so that 
he is able to communicate in the foreign 
language, the traditional role of culture is 
wholly inadequate. As language has be- 
come viewed as a functional tool, so may 
culture be regarded as a complementary 
tod to aid the student in functioning in a for- 
eign society (Seelye 1968:24). 
Nevertheless, the general approach to teaching culture 
which Regenstreif is exploring (individual study carrels 
equipped with slide projector, both silent and sound movie 
projectors, tape recorders, and containing programmed 
matenals for review during study halls, free time, etc.) is 
exciting and the results of this work will undoubtedly be of 
inter«»st to the profession.^ 

Another approach to teaching culture in the language 
classroom is outlined in the next chapter. While the authors 
encourage teachers to prepare brief units on a specific 
aspect of culture. I would suggest that the exercise be- 
come a more active one for the students, and a less active 
one for the teacher, by having students prepare the materi- 



als under the quidance of the teacher. The specificity of the 
next two chapters should be a real aid to teachers interest- 
ed in teaching culture in the language classroom. By mak- 
ing the study of culture more pertinent to some of the basic 
problems in the area, more interest is usually generated in 
the study of Latin America. 

Professor Nostrand proposes that the essentials of the 
foreign cultural system be organized under headings of a 
structured inventory which he calls an "emergent model." 
(The "emergent model" is developed at greater length in 
Nostrand 1967.) Some 30 headings are grouped under the 
four large rubrics of The Culture, The Society. The Individ- 
ual, and the Ecology. 

THE EMEMENT MODEL 

(with the corresponding categories of Murdock's 
Outline of CuHural Melerialt) 

I The Culture (value system, ethos, assumptions about reali- 
ty, verifiable knowledge, art forms, language, paralan- 
guage and kinesics) 

II. The Society (familial, religious, economic-occupational, 
political and judicial, educational, intellectual-esthet- 
ic, recreational, communications, social proprieties) 

III The Individual (integration of the personality, organismic 

level, intrapersonal and interpersonal valuation, status 
of men, women, adolescents, children; intrapeiSOnal 
conflict) 

IV The Ecology (attitudes toward nature, exploitation of nature. 

use of natural products, technology, settlements and 
territorial organization, travel and transportation) 

The Latin American Curriculum Project at the University 
of Texas has further provided the teacher with a suggested 
outline of concepts central to an understanding of Latin 
America. Their publication. Key Ideas About Latin America 
(Bulletin No. 4, 1967), is a fine step toward the eventual 
resolution of the problem of selecting pertinent themes and 
facts. Abstracting the main skeletal ideas almost verbatim 
from this source (the study lists many more sub-catego- 
ries). 37 publications were selected' (mostly anthologies 
and collections of essays) from the annotated bibliography 
for review in terms of the six "key ideas" suggested by the 
LACP. 

'^Three undergraduate coeds from Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity— Noreen G Johnson. Susanne Mosel, and Patricia 
A. Vanthournout — graciously consented to index the publi- 
cations under the appropriate "idea" heading. The remain- 
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ing portion of this chapter contains their bibliographic 
guide, indexed under the following rubric 

I . The Physical Environrrtent 

I I . Historical Backgrounds 

III. Contemporary Society and the Family 

IV. Contemporary Culture Values. Ideals, and 
Creative Expression 

V. Contemporary Economics 

VI. Contemporary Politics, Government, and Inter- 
national Relations 

I . The Physicaf Environment 

A. Latin America is an area of great physical 
diversity, relatively isolated from world popula- 
tion centers and trade routes. Mountains, tropi- 
cal rain forests, and deserts or semi-and re- 
gions account for more than half of Latin Amei- 
ic&'s nearly eight million square miles (about 
2-1/2 times the size of the U.S.) 

Adorns 7960:66-67 (geographical setting and social 
change in Peru), 112-113 (land and people of Boliv- 
ia). Alexander 7962:15-28 (land); Anderson 1967: 
69-86 (resources for development). Burr 7967:159- 
160 (adequacy of physical resources); Hankv 1967b: 
17-127 (geography o» Peru. Bolivia, Chile, Brazil), 
Loprete 1965: (physical environment): Robinson 
1967: Schurz 7964:3-22 (land); • Ve^Z/z 7966:16-17 
(climate of Argentina), 21, 36 (geography of Bolivia), 
53 (climate of Brazil), 69 (climate of Chile). 84 
(climate of Colombia). 97 (climate of Ecuador). 107 
(climate of Paraguay). 121 (climate of Peru). 131 
(climate of Umguay). 145 (climate of Venezuela). 
162 (climate of Mexico). 17^ (climate of British Hon- 
duras). 184 (climate of Costa Rica). 192 (climate of 
El Salvador), 204 (climate of Guatemala). 214 
(climate of Honduras). 222-223 (climate of Nicara- 
gua). 233 (climate of Panama). 253 (climate of 
Cuba). 266 (climate of Dominican Republic). 275 
(climate of French Antilles and French Guiana). 287 
(climate of Guyana). 277 (climate of Haiti), 308 
(climate of Puerto Rico). 318 (climate of Surinam). 
321 (climate of Netherland Antilles). 338 (climate of 
Jamaica). 341 (climate of Trinidad). 344 (climate of 
Barbados); Webb 1967; see also* Burnett 1966 and 
Heath 7965 



1 1 . Historicai Backgrounds 

A. Indian and Spanish cultures interacted to prod- 
uce a unique colonial society. 

Araniegas 7967.3-75 (pre-colonial history); Ciissoid 
7966 52-79 (tne Spanish imprint). Fran^ 7967:121- 
142 ("Indian problem" in La. Am.). Hanke 1967b:M' 
50 (Indians of Andiets); Keen 7967:2-38 (ancient 
America). 86-94 (Spain's Indian policy). 115-127 
(class and caste). 180-190 (formation of colonial 
Brazil). 198-217 (masters and slaves). 161-172 
(colonial culture and the enlightenment). 46-57 
(great discoveries); Leyburn 7966 14-112 (Haitian 
class and caste); Loprete 7965.16-80 (Indian cul- 
tures); Schurz 7964:23-29 (pre-colonial history); 
Ureifsi 7966:7-18 (indigenous cultures); v4hz 1968: 
89 (the Inca and colonial periods). 168 (Indians in 
British Honduras). 

8 Spanish colonial administration was highly cen- 
tralized and authoritarian, and Spanish control 
was reinforced by the activities of the Church 
which, under royal patronage, was a wealthy, 
conservative influence. (Thus, two strong Indi- 
an traditions, authoritarian government and 
pervasive religious influence, were continued.) 

Araniegas 7967.75-110 (Spanish colonies); Burnett 
1968; Hanke 796/6:65 (Chile). 73 (Argentina). 99 
(Brazil); Keen 7967:40-45 (H.spanic background). 
138-148 (Church in the Indies), 19M97 
(government and church); Loprete 7965:80-115 
(colonial society); Schurz 7964:33-50 (colonial erri- 
pire); Urena 7966:19-27 (discovery and coloniza- 
tion). 28-42 (colonial culture); v4liz 7966:6-7 
(Argentina). 22 (Bolivia). 41-43 (Brazil). 75-76 
(Colombia). 101-3 (Paraguay). 127-8 (Uruguay). 150 
(Mexico). 168 (British Honduras). 175 (Costa Rica). 
227-8 (Panama). 241-3 (Cuba). 301 (Puerto Rico). 

C. The wars for independence in Spanish America 
had complex causes and in some areas were 
also civil wars. The legacy of the colonial period 
and the wars for independence persisted in 
varying degrees. 

Araniegas 1967. 131-210 (independence); Burnett 
1968. 1-15 (challenges to order); Hanke 79676:17- 
67 (wars for independence in several So. Am coun- 
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tries); Keen 1967 172-179 (revolt of the masses), 
218-258 (independence), toprefe t965:158-170 
(independence), 180-193 (reorganization and con- 
solidation), Schurz 7964.40-50 (Bciivar and inde- 
pendence), Urena 7966:43-56 (independence); Veliz 
1968.7-10 (independence in Argentina), 59-63 
(Chile). 76-77 (Colombia), 128 (Uruguay), 151-3 
(Mexico). 228-232 (Panama), 243-245 (Cuba). 284 
(Guyana) 

D. A major political crisis m the new nations Wdd 
the Conflict oTrmefeSTS^limong rural lanaown- 
ers, rising middle class, and the peasant and 
urban masses. 

Burnett 1968, Hanke 79676.151-4 (Catholic social 
reform); Keen 7967 150-160 (Bourbon reforms), 
325-347 (Brazil: from empire to republic); Loprete 
7965*105-116 (conflicts m colonial society); Ve//z 
7968.43-51 (Brazil: empire to republic), 90-91 
(Ecuador), 103-7 (after independence in Paraguay), 
111-117 (Peru), 137-141 (Venezuela), 154-9 
(Mexico) 169 (British Honduras), 176-182 (Costa 
Ftica). 188-190 (El Salvador), 196-201 (Guatemata), 
208-211 ((Honduras), 217-220 (Nicaragua), 257-260 
(Dominican Republic). 291-2 (Haiti)! Wagley 1968 
118-154 (the peasant), see also. Alexander 7962, 
Johnson 7964, Veliz 7968:43-65 (peasants and rural 
migrants in politics). 

E. Economic diversification and development 
have been sporadic and uneven, with far- 
reaching economic, social, and politicat ef- 
fects. (See Section V.) 

Anderson 7967.3-46 (economic role of La Am. na- 
tion-state), 47-67 (nation-building and development 
policy); Frank 7967:3-120 (Capitalist development of 
underdevelopment in Chile); Hirschman 7967.3-42 
(economic development). Keen 7967:95-102 
(economic foundations), 128-137 (political institu- 
tions of the Indies), Loprete 7965:105-116 (colonial 
economics); UreTfa 7966:57-77 (after indepen- 
dence), 78-96 (organization and stability), 97-112 
(prosperity and renewal). Veliz 7968. 129-130 
(welfare state of Uruguay) 

III. Contemporary Society and the Family 

A. Population distribution and growth rates vary 



Adams 7960:67-70 (population distribution and social 
structure of Peru), 112-114 (land and people of Bo- 
livia), 287-290 (Mexico); 4/exander 7962:29-56 (the 
people); Anderson 7967:205 (population statistics); 
Burr 7967:158-9 (effect of population increase); 
Gerassi 7963:20-24 (population statistics); Hanke 
7967.170-5 (upsurge of population); Heath: 7965:3- 
138 (delineation of cultural entities in La. Am.); Hyde 
7967:3-13 (the people); Leyburn 7966:3-13 (Haitian 
population); Loprete 7665:1-15 (population); Robin- 
jonJ967: 42-62 (human background); Schurz 1964: 



within and among nations. 



51-56 (the people); Urena 7966:115 (population sta* 
tistics); v4liz 7968:17 (population statistics of Argen- 
tina). 36 (Bolivia), 54 (Brazil). 69 (Chile), 84 
(Colombia). 97 (Ecuador). 107 (Paraguay). 122 
(Peru). 131 (Uruguay), 145 (Venezuela). 162 
(Mexico), 172 (British Honduras). 184 (Costa Rica). 
192 (El Salvador), 204 (Guatemala). 214 (Hondu- 
ras). 223 (Nicaragua). 233 (Panama). 238, 253 
(Cuba). 267 (Dominican Republic). 276 (French An- 
tilles and French Guiana), ^87 (Guyana). 297 (Haiti). 
308 (Puerto Rico). 318 (Surinam). 321 (Netherland 
Antilles), 338 (Jamaica), 341 (Trinidad and Tobago). 
344 (Barbados), 346 (Associated British States). 349 
(Crown Colonies). 666-674 (population of La. Am ); 
see also Wagley 196$. 

B. Latin American populations are racially mixed, 
and although reliable statistics on racial com- 
position are impossible to obtain, several 
grojps of countries with similar population 
characteristics may be identified. 

Adams 1960; Alexandei i:^62: 29-56 (the people); 
Clissold 7966:52-79 (the Spanish imprint), 121-151 
(Brazil); Frank 7967:121-142 ("Indian problem"); 
Gerassi 7963:128-132 (Indians in Peru), 220 
(Indians in Bolivia); Hanke 79676:47 (future of Bo- 
livia), 234 (race and class in Brazil). 215 (Argen- 
tines), 201*3 (Indians in Bolivia); Heath 7 965 13- 138 
(delineation of cultural entities in La. Am.), 475-556 
(world views); Leyburn 7966:v-xxxvi (the Haitian 
people); Md'rner 1967; Robinson 7967:42-62 (racial 
composition); Sc/furz 7964:56-61 (the people); viliz 
7968:315 (ethnic structure of Caribbean), 324-326 
(Slavery in the West Indies), 690-712 (Indians); 
Wagley 7968:1-80 (La. Am. culture); Wagley 1958: 
30-47 (Brazilian Indians). 61-85 (Indians in Mexico). 
281-2, 292-5 (future of Indians); see also: Burnett 
1968. 
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C. Relations among the many ethnic groups vary 
from nation to nation although in general there 
tends to be less overt racial discrimination and 
hostility than in the U.S. 

Adams >960; Alexander 7962 29-56 (the people); 
Arciniegas 7967:215-233 (Negroes and whites m 
Haiti); Hanke 19€7b (new La. Am. nationalism); 
Heath 7965 342-360 (social stratification in La. Am ), 
475-556 (world-views); Keen 7967:456-469 (society 
in transition); Loprete 7966:206-226 (social life). 
Momer19€7r Schurz 7964:51-87 (the people); Wag- 
ley 7966:155-174 (concept of social race). Wagfey 
7956*93-118 (Negroes in Martinique). 

D. Upper and lower sectors or classes may be 
identified with more mobility within than be- 
tween. Vaious socioeconomic groups may be 
more specifically identified as peasants and 
rural laborers, urban working class, urban 
unemployed, urban middle class, landed upper 
class, and business-oriented, urban upper 
class. 

Adams 7960. Alexander 7962:29-56 (the people). 85- 
106 (labor problems). 107-120 (society). Burr 1967' 
91-94 (rule by elite); Hanke 7967^:193 (economic 
questions in social reform). 166-177 (rural-urban 
migration); Hanke 7967a:219-222 (Colombians). 
Heath 7965:3-138 (cultural entities of La. Am ). 257- 
474 (social organization; Johnson 7964; Upset 1967: 
61-116 (industrial and middle class elites). 256-342 
(labor elite and contemporary peasant movements): 
Robinson 7967.42-62 (class divisions); Viliz 1967 
15-42 /politics and social class). Viliz 7968.386-395 
(working class in politics). 674-690. 736-742 
(working classes); Wagley 1968, see also. Johnson 
7956. 

E. The extended family, including several genera- 
tions and extensive lateral relationships, is of 
considerable importance in all sectors of Latin 
American society. 

Burr 1967:91 (the extended family as pressure 
group); Heath 7965:257-310 (family, marriage, and 
divorce in Brazil). 324-341 (class and kinship .n Ar- 
gentina); Robinson 1967:A?.-62 (family unit); 7oma- 
sek 1966: 27-29 (Strength of family ties); Wagley 
7968; 175-193 (kinship patterns in Brazil). 



IV. Contemporary Culture: Values, Ideals, arid Creative 
Expression 

A. Culturally. "Latin America" is a varying blend of 
diverse Indian. Spanish-European. African, 
and. more recently, North American elements. 

de Le6n 7967 107-116 (culture conflict). 151-161 
(culture and language); Ley()i/m 7966:3-112 (Haitian 
caste and class). 297-304 (Creole language); Lo- 
prete 1965: Schurz 7964:297-322 (cultural charac- 
teristics); Urena 7966:114 (Russian revolution and 
woman suffrage); V4li2 7968:752-764 (cultural back- 
ground). 743-752 (football); Wagley 7966:1-80 (La. 
Am. culture). 

8. Several common Latin American traits or val- 
ues may be identified, although there are varia- 
tions among nations and within them 
(individualism, personalism, formalism, fatal- 
ism). 

Alexander 7962:126-8 (centralism). Crawford 1966. 
95-169 (positivism and idealism in Argentina), de 
Le6n 7967:107-110 (culture conflicts), 151-161 
(culture and language), 93-103 (young people), 
Hanke 7967^:154-166 (panamericanism); Heath 
7965:124-138 (regionalism in Brazil); Schurz 1964. 
297-322 (cultural characteristics); Tomasek 1966: 
23-40 (personalism and materialism). 

C. Cultural conflict characterizes much of Latin 
America as a result of changes associated with 
industrialization , urbanization , secularization, 
and emergence of the middle class, and new 
ideologies. 

Adams i960: Alexander 1964 3-21 (Venezuela); Burr 
1967 172-4 (cultural values); de Le6n 7967:107-116 
(culture conflicts). 39-49 (the city); Hanke 1967b: 
166*177 (rural life and modernization). 177-186 
(developmental problems). 193-8 (social reform); 
Heath 7965*405-423 (urbanization without break- 
down); Johnson 7964:3-20; Leyburn 7966:177-210 
(home life in Haiti). 285-9 (problems of the elite); 
Schurz 7964:297-322 (cultural characteristics and 
social organization); Smith 7968; Veliz 7968:94 
(urbanization). 586-614 (industrialization); Wagley 
7968.194-212 (middle class dilemma) 
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D. Values, goals, and ideals are Illustrated in Latin 
America's art, architecture, music, and litera- 
ture. 

At0xand9r 7962.203-216 (culture): Arciniegas 1967. 
225-242 (literature, modern to anti-modern), 251- 
256 (literature in revolutionary La. Am.): Ctissold 
1966; Crawford 1966; de llbn 7967.1-10 (thepress), 
73-82 (theater); Hanka 79676:121-7 (Brazil's cultur- 
al explosion), 240 (Vilta-Lobos); Johnson 7964.79- 
100 (writers), 101-135 (artists): Keen 7967.311-324 
(literature), 490-507 (contemporary literature); lo- 
prate 7965:130-145 (arts and letters), 172-181 
(romanticism and neo-clas'sicism), 194-226 
(contemporary art and literature): Schurz 7964:335- 
343 (literature); Urafia 7966:97-112 (prosperity and 
renewal), 113-130 (art, literature, music, architec- 
ture), 132*145 (literature), 145-147 (theater), 148- 
150 (music), 151-161 (art); VSliz 7966:764-789 
(literature), 789-795 (theater), 795-802 (painting and 
sculpture), 802-814 (architecture), 814-820 (music). 
820-826 (cinema), 826-832 (press). 

E. Religion. The role of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Latin America is changing as society 
becomes more secular. 

Adams 7960:332-4 (religion in Mexico): Alaxandar 
7962:217-236 (the church): Burr 7967:98 (church as 
pressure group); Hanka 79676.151-4 (Catholic ac- 
tion in social reform), Hanka 7967a: 170-1 (Catholic 
church), 124-138 (religion and the church); Hyda 
7967:52-86 (Christian Democratic challenge): John- 
son 1958; Layburn 7966:113-176 (Haitian religion); 
l/pser 7967.190-232 (religious elites): Martz 7965: 
276-283 (dichotomies in the Church); Macham 1966; 
Robinson 7967.42-62, Schurz 7964:329-234; Smith 
1968; V4li2 7967*192-220 (religion and social change 
in Brazil); Va//2 7966:730-6 (Catholic Church), see 
also, waglay 1968. 

F. Education is for the elite and does not provide 
the trained personnel necessary for socioeco- 
nomic progress; with 50% of the population 
under 20 years of age— less than 20% were in 
school in 1965. 

Adams 7960.89-94 (education in Peru), 329-332 
(Mexico); Alaxandar 7962.189-202 (educational sys- 



tem), Alaxandar 7964:246*270 (Venezuela); Burr 
7967:170-2 (educational system), 98 (students at 
pressure group): da La6n 1967 (the unlvertify); 
Hanka 79676.154-166; Johnson 7964:206-226 
(university students); Layburn 7966:265-264 (Haitian 
problems); Upsat 7967:343-484 (education and elite 
formation): Loprata 7965:206-226 (educatiorl in the 
20th century); Robinson 7967:42-62 (illiteracy); 
Schurz /^:324-9; Uraffa 7966:117-8 (educational 
system): Valiz 1968:20 (educational sutistics of 
Argentina), 39 (Bolivia), 57 (BrazU), 72 (Chile), 87-8 
(Columbia), 100 (Ecuador), 110 (Paraguay), 125 
(Peru), 134 (Uruguay), 148 (Venezuela), 165 
(Mexico), 174 (British Honduras), 187 (Costa Rica). 
195 (El Salvador), 207 (Guatemala). 216 (Honduras), 
226 (Nicaragua). 236 (Panama), 255 (Cuba). 269 
(Dominican Republic). 277 (French Antilles and 
French Guiana). 287 (Guyana). 300 (Haiti), 310 
(Puerto Rico), 320 (Surinam). 323 (Netherland An- 
tilles). 340 (Jamaica), 343 (Trinidad and Tobago). 
346 (Barbados). 349 (Associated States). 351 
(Crown colonies), 379-386 (students in politics), 
712-730 (educational institutions); see also: Toma- 
sak 7966:115-127 (Student political activity); Wagl9y 
1968. 

V. Contamporary £conom/es 

A. Economic development is of primary conce 
throughout Latin America. The problem is 
raise per capita income and improve the wi 
fare of a large population which is growlr 
more rapidly than that of any other world r( 
gion. 

Adams I960; Alaxandar 7962:3-5 (outside influ- 
ences). 57-84; Alaxandar 1964; Andarson 7967:205. 
310-364 (per capita income statistics); Burr 1967: 
157-8 (per capita inco.ne statistics), 160-9 
(economic factors); Frank 7967:1-274 (capitalism); 
Qarassi 7963:19*40 (conditions), 374-387 (economic 
statistics), 443-6 (agrfculture in Colombia): Hanka 
79676:60-2 (Uruguay's wetfare state), 177-197 
(developmental problems): Haath 7965:139-256 
(agriculture and economics), 438-453 (economic 
autonomy and social change in Mexican villages); 
Hirschman 7967; Hyda 7967:87-144 (self-help and 
agrarian reform); Johnson 7964:49-78 (rural labor). 
161-185 (industrialists). 186-205 (urban workers): 
Kaan 7967:277-289 (economic activity). 290-310 
(way of life); Upsat 7967:3-60 (values, education. 
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and ontreprenturthip), 94*116 (industrial elite), 256- 
300 (labor elite), Loprefe 7965 1-15 (economy). 206- 
226 (economics in 20th century); Martz 7965:251-5 
(tabor and politics), 150-8 (aspiration for economic 
development); Robinson 7967.63-99 (resources); 
Schurz 7964:131-234; vSliz ;968'15-20 (economic 
statistics of Argentina), 32*35, 37-39 (Bolivia). 55-57 
(Brazil). 67-73 (Chile), 81*88 (Cofombia), 93-100 
(Ecuador), 106-110 (Paraguay), 117-125 (Peru), 
130*6 (Uruguay), 143-8 (Venezuela), 160-6 
(Mexico), 170*4 (British Honduras), 182-7 (Costa 
Rica), 190*5 (Et Salvador), 203-7 (Guatemala), 211- 
216 (Honduras), 220-6 (Nicaragua), 232-6 
(Panama), 250*6 (Cuba), 265-9 (Dominican Repub- 
lic), 273-8 (French Antilles and French Guiana). 285- 
290 (Guyana), 294-300 (Haiti), 306*311 (Puerto 
Rico), 313*320 (Surinam), 317-323 (Netherland An- 
tilles). 333. 338-340 (Jamaica). 334. 341-3 (Trinidad 
and Tobago). 335. 344-6 (Barbados). 336. 346-9 
(Associated States). 336. 349-351 (Crown Colonies). 

B. in addition to industrial development, and relat- 
ed to general econonnic progress, are the prob- 
lems of inflation, taxation, governnnent spend- 
ing, and government's role m the economy. 

Alexandor 7962:57*84 (the economy); /4/exa/ider 
7964:151-8 (Venezuelan financial problem). 159-193 
(agrarian reform); Anderson 7967:3-86 (economic 
role of La. Am. hation*state and policy-making). 115- 
200 (administrative development policy). 203-381 
(rote of gov't in development); Hanke 79676:177-196 
(developmental problems); Hirschman 7967:69-94 
(inflation). 95-124 (price stability). 125-160 (trading 
groups); Leybum 7966:250*264 (Haitian commerce); 
Martz 7965 159*171 (ideologies of economic devel- 
opment); V^liz 7966*468-652 (problems in economic 
development). 542*586 (organization); see aiso. 
Adams 7960 and Hoath 7965. 

VI. Contemporary Politics, Government, and inter nation- 
al Relations 

A. Given the lack of preparation for representative 
government, acceptance of military rule and 
thinly disguised dictatorship, uneven economic 
development, internal disunity, and defensive 
nationalism, it is not surprising that the Latin 
American republics do not tend to be republics 
in practice and that they are often unstable. 



A/exander 7962:173-188 (the military); Alexander 
7964:22-72 (revolutions and regimes in Venezuela), 
105-150 (the military in Venezuela). Anderson 7967. 
87-114 (La. Am. political system). 115-200 
(administrative decision making). 203-209 
(generation of development aspiration). 310*364 
(gov't performance |,n development); Arcmieoas 
7967:243-270 (dictators and revolutions); Burnett 
1968; Burr 7967:75-88 (Inter-La. Am. relations^. 89- 
107 (domestic p oli ti cs i n La . Am.); ae Leon 6 7.53- 
62 (the military); Gerasst 7963:53-75 (recent history 
of Argentina), 76-99 (recent history of Brazil). 100-7 
(recent history of Mexico), 112-122 (gov^ in Chile). 
123-8 (gov't in Paraguay), 128*140 (Peru). 141-8 
(Ecuador), 149*154 (Colombia). 155-166 
(Venezuela), 167-186 (Central America). 187-202 
(Caribbean Islands), 206*210 (Costa Rica). 211-8 
(Uruguay). 219-223 (Bolivia), 391-405 (Castro and 
the nationalists); Hanke 79670.127-138 (OAS). 184 
(coup d'etats), 207-248 (politics); Han/ce 7967a:172* 
6 (obstacles to change), 193-218 (Caribbean revolu- 
tion); Heath 7965.361-378 (toward the comparative 
study of politicization), 454-474 (the transition to a 
mass democracy m Argentina), Johnson 1958: John- 
son 1964 1 36-160 (the military); Keen 7967.260*276 
(dictators and revolutions). 374-390 (siorm over the 
Andies), 420-456 (Cuban revolution); Ufyset 1967: 
146-189 (the military elites). Loprefe 7965.194*226 
(politics). 251-268 (Brazilian revolution); Marfz 
7965; Szulc 7965; Tomasek 1966: Veliz 7967:66*116 
(middle class military coup), 249*277 (Cuban revolu- 
tion); V4liz 7966:11-15 (Pertfn in Argentina). 23-32 
(after the constitutional period in Bolivia). 51-3 (gov't 
of Brazil since 1964), 63-7 (rise of parties in Chile). 
77-81 (20th centu / Colombia), 91-3 (recent political 
development in Ecuador), 117-121 (recent political 
development in Peru), 245*250 (Castro in Cuba). 
261-5 (recent politics of Dominican Republic). 313 
(self-gov't. in Surinam), 316 (self-gov't. Netherland 
Antilles), 365*379 (military in plolitics) , 379*386 
(students in politics). 386*395 (working class in poli- 
tics), 395*403 (La. Am integration and territorial dis- 
putes), see also: Adams 7960. 

B. Although Latin American ^overiments are not 
Western-style democracies, personalist rule is 
fading, and responsible political parties are 
developing. (However, political stability re* 
mains the exception.) 
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Adams 1960, Alexander 1962 9-10 (Communists and 
Jacobinism). 145-172 (gov't and politics), ^/exander 
7964.73-104 (gov't and opposition parties in Vene- 
zuela); BurneU 1968; Burr 1967 i9-l02 (political par- 
ties): de Leo/1 7967 29-38 (politics). 63-72 (political 
rights). Hanke l967b:M'93 (gov't of Ecuador. Ar- 
gentina. Brazil). Hanke 1967a 167-9 (communism in 
La Am.). 224-8 (Venezuelan governments). Heath 
7965 454-474 (the transition to a mass democracy in 
Argentina); Hyde 1967 (reaction and revolution). 
145-167 (Frei sets the pace). Keen 7967.391-402 
(Argentina), 403-419 (republican Brazil). Leyburn ^ 
1966 210-249 (Haitian politics). Martz 7965.214-222 
(responsible parties). Robinson 7967.100-1 19 
(political patterns). Schurz 7964.89-130 (gov't ). 
Szulc 1965, Tomasek 1966: Urena 7966 130-162 
(overthrow of dictators). V^liz 7967:158-191 
(stability in Mexico); v4liz 7968:17 (constitutional 
systems of Argentina). 36 (Bolivia). '54 (Brazil). 69 
(Chile). 485 (Colombia). 97 (Ecuador). 110 
(Paraguay). 122 (Peru), 132 (Uruguay). 141-5 
(Venezuela). 159-163 (Mexico). 172 (British Hon- 
duras), 184 (Costa Rica), 192 (El Salvador), 205 
(Guatemala). 216 (Honduras), 226 (Nicaragua), 236 
(Panama), 253 (Cuba). 267 (Dominican Republic). 
276 (French Antilles and French Guiana). 287 
(Guyana), 297 (Haiti). 308 (Puerto Rico). 318 
(Surinam), 321 (Netherland Antilles). 326-331.338 
(Jamaica), 333,341 (Trinidad and Tobago). 335. 344 
(Barbados), 335. 347 (Associated States), 336. 350 
(Crown Colonies). 356-365 (party systems in La 
Am.) 

C. Latin America's political future appears to de- 
pend upon the ability of moderate and liberal 
leaders to attract mass support and carry out 
basic reforms in the face of vested-interest 
opposition and extremist agitation. 

Alexander 1962 146-172 (gov't and politics), Alexan- 
der /964.297-307 (the balance sheet of the Venezue* 
Ian revolution). Burnett 1968; de Leon 7967 83-92 
(university and politics); Gerassi 7963.52-223 
(leaders in gov't); Hanke 7967a:l83-l92 (power 
struggle in Central America). Hanke 1967b 207-248 
(gov't.). Hyde 7967.87-117 (self-help and violence). 
168-206 (taking the other road). Johnson 7958. 
Johnson 7964. Martz 7965.184-213 (political 
groups). 228-236 (political university); Schurz 7964 
89-130 (gov t,). Szulc 1965: V^hz 1967 43-65 
(peasants in politics). 119-158 (students m politics), 



see also Adams i960. Heath 7965. Wagley, 1968, 
Tomasek 1966 

D United States-Latin American relations hav« 
been characterized by alternating periods of 
U.S. interest and neglect, conflict and coopera- 
tion, within a general atmosphere of increasing 
U.S. concern with Latin America. Anti-Ameri- 
canism is an inevitable aspect of United States- 
Latin American relations. 

Adams 1960; Alexander 1962 12-3 (changing nature 
of Inter- American relations). 237-250 (La. Am. and 
the world). Alexander 1964 136-150 (foreign policy 
of the Venezuelan revolution). 308-320 (the role of 
the Venezuelan democratic revolution In America); 
Anderson 7967 3-47 (American aid to La. Am eco- 
nomic development); Arciniegas 196 7 266-7 
(Monroe Doctrine). Burr 7967.1-237 (perspectives in 
U S-l-a Am. relations). 176-226 (U.S. and Alliance 
for f>rogress). Clissold 7966 7-19 (introduction); 
Connell 1966; de Le6n 7967 117-128 (anti-AmerU 
canism). Gerassi 1963 AQ-l (news and facts). 224- - 
248 (U S -La. Am. inter-history). 251-343 (Alliance 
for Progress). 305-316 (military aid). 317-331 (AID 
in Colombia). 332-343 (political considerations), 
406-424 (U.S. policy in La Am.), 427-433 
(Agreement between U.S. and Honduras), 434-442 
(Agreement between U.S. and Nicaragua); Hanke 
7967a'9-68 (U.S -middle American relations); 
Hirschman 7967:53-68 (Inter-Am relations): Hyde 
7967 47-51 (another Cuba that wasn't); Keen 1967: 
508-529 (two Americas): Leyburn 7966 305-311 
(Haiti and the U.S), Loprete 7965:194-206 (Pan- 
Americanism), Sc/iurz 7964.252-297 (internat'l rela- 
tions). Szulc 7965 233-316 (alliance with the U S.), 
Tomasek 7966:310-346 (U.S, assistance m a revolu- 
tionary setting), v4liz 1968 243-P50 (U S and Cuba). 
301-6 (US -Puerto Rico). 414-468 (foreign rela- 
tions) . 533-542 (aid to La. Am ) 
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FOOTNOm 

1 A fine handbook devoted to the postage stamps of Guatema- 
la is scheduled for publica|ion late in 1968 by Robson Lowe Ltd.. 
50 Pall Mall. London. S. # 1. Great Britain. The pre-publicatiOn 
price will be $1 7.50; after publication $20.00. 

2 For further information write to Foreign Language innovative 
Curricula Studies. Title III, ESEA, 550 City Center Building. 220 E 
Huron, Ann Arbor. Michigan 48108. 

3 The following publications were indexed Adams 1960, Alex- 
ander 1962, Alexander 1964. Anderson 1967, Arcimegas 1967, 
Burr 1967, Clissold 1965, Connell 1966, Crawford 1961. de Le6n 
1967, Frank 1967, Gerassi 1963, Hanke 1967a (Vol 1), Hanke 
1967b (Vol 2). Heath 1965, Hirschman 1961. Hyde 1967. John- 
son 1964, Johnson 1958, Keen 1967, Leyburn 1966. Lipset 1967, 
Loprete 1965. Martz 1965, Mecham 1966, Morner 1967, Pohl 

1967, Robinson 1967, Schurz 1963, Smith 1968, Szulc 1965, 
TOmasek 1966, Urena 1966, V^liz 1967, V^liz 1968, Wagley 

1968. Wagley 1958. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN BILINGUALITY, ^ 
CONCEPT FORMATION AND 
LANGUAGE 0^ /ELOPMENT * 

Jean B. Miller 

Guatemala City, C A 
Biiinguality 

It has been noted that in homes where two languages 
are spoken to children who are developing basic concepts 
there is usually no problem in the children using both lan- 
guages to express themselves. This may not be evident 
until the' age of five or six or even later, and they may have 
a preference for one language thdn. a dominant language. 

Some educators in Guatemala wondered what would 
happen to children's conceptual covelopment if from the 
ages of two-and-a-half to five they were exposed to a 
structured program of concept development using two lan- 
guages, Spanish and English. In developing this expert- 
mental program the nature and chdracleriblics of young 
children were taken into account, the nature of concepts 
and their formation, and the role of language in concept 
development, as were the types Df sensory-motor experi- 
ences needed to develop concepts and language. 

When children begin U. speak in their native language 
they are verbalizing Qbont discoveries they are making 
regarding their surrouh ^'ir.gs. They do this because of their 
growing need to communicate about these things with oth- 
er people. As they learn concepts they learn language to 
accompany it. 

What IS a concept? 

A concept, according to the dictionary, is a mental im- 
age of a thing formed by generalization from particulars. It 
IS an idea of what a thing in general should be. 

liie spat»al concept of "up." for Instance, is "away from 
the center of the earth." Sometimes adults toss children up 
into the air and say* "Up we go!" A child wants to be car- 
ried and he learns to say "Up." He has grasped the general 
idea of what "up" is, but he will have many new experi- 
ences as he goes through Uie in which the concept of "up" 
as a spatial direction may denote more complicated ideas 
which are equally valid. 

* From H N«d Seelye, ed , P0rsp0cliv0s tor Tttchtrs of L0lln Am9ric§n Culture 
Spnnofitld. ill Ofltce of Publtc instruction. 1970. pp S-20 
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It seems safe to say that one does not arrive at complete 
conceptualization at a point in time where he can feel that 
he knows all there is to know about one idea or one thing 
Itis more like a continuum. 

Simple understanding 
No cognition ^ tor communication ^ Complete cognition 

Therefore, our definition should emphasize that the gen- 
eral notion of a thing, even incompletely formed, is ours 
as soon as we can communicate to others about it with 
some sort of mutual understanding (3). We might say that 
when a child has learned to get what he wants from anoth- 
er pdrson by saying it he has begun to conceptualize 

How are concepts formed? 

In the above description it has been implied that ohe 
generalizes froni numerous experiences about the idea of 
what a thing is like. One not only observes the thing, but he 
interacts with it by sensory experiences. He observes, he 
experiments, he forms ideas only to change them when his 
tentative thinking does not hold true. Sometimes he acci- 
dentally discovers a truth as he is manipulating or observ- 
ing. He may then deliberately repeat an experimentation to 
see It this thing is really this way (10). Children may repeat 
activities many, many times (11). 

A child pushes a toy which is suspended above his crib. 
It swings back and forth Later he plays with a swing, he 
observes the pendulum on a clock. He holds an object on a 
string and watches it swing. He holds it in a small box and 
notices that the sides of the box restrict the full swing. So 
he takes the object out and it swings freely. He may acci- 
dentally bump into a hanging object which swings and hits 
him on the head. He begins to form notions about things 
that are suspended. He may learn words like "It swings." 
"back and forth." "up and down," etc. If a child is swinging 
and someone asks what he is doing he will learn to say, "I 
am swinging." 

How are concepts used? 

2y interaction with the environment children gradually 
develop skills and concepts which enable them to solve 
problems and deal with the world rationally and creatively 
(8). 

A child who has learned what bread is may ask for some 
to make a sandwich if he is hungry. He knows that if he 
desires something to drink bread will not meet his needs. 



A child who wants to play with a swing but has none may 
find a piece of rope and tie it to a tree for a makeshift 
swing Some day he may find that he can cross a turbulent 
stream or gorge which has no bridge by swinging across it 
on some vines. 

What are the BASIC concepts?. 

Generally speaking, the ideas that people consider in 
ordinary daily living are the ones upon which all intellectual 
activity, at whatever level of sophistication, is based. 

For example, a child says, "Mother and I are going 
shopping downtown. We will be back by 3:30 this after- 
noon." In this statement several basic concepts are allud- 
ed to: a. personal relationship (the speaker and another 
person); b notion of space (downtown); c. notion of time 
(3:30). 

These same concepts might be used on a more sophisti- 
cated level by an ornithologist. "The Arctic loon, smallest 
of the loon family, may be seen in Baja, California and 
Sonora in winter and spring only.*' In analyzing this state- 
ment It is readily seen that the basic concepts of real rela- 
tionship, space and time, have been used. 

Below IS a minimal outline of basic concepts upon which 
the experimental bilingual program is based. It makes no 
claims to being complete. Indeed, as a beginning it was felt 
that it should be kept simple ^nd uncluttered for optimum 
use. It is derived from a project created by the Board of 
Education of New York City and the Educational Testing 
Service called 'First Grade Project in New York City 
Schools." 

For expedience in the local situation the outline differs 
somewhat. It is still consistent, it is believed, with the 
original analysis of intellectual development as set forth by 
Jean Piaget and described by J. McV. Hunt on which the 
New York work was founded (2). 

BASIC CONCEPTS FOR INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 

Classification 

Of familiar objects 

According to characteristics (attributes) 

According to use 

According to sensory stimuli 
Of actions and events 
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Relationships 

Between people, animals, animals and people 

Between objects 

Between actions apd events 
Likenesses and differences ^ 
Opposites 

Seriation 

Cause and effect 

Time and space 

Simple mathematical concepts 
Numerous - relationships 
One-to-one relationship 
Conservation of quantity 

The role of language in concept development 

Usually when a child has interacted with concrete ob- 
jects or events he begins to get ideas about them and 
needs to verbalize about them He wants to communicate 
his findings to another peison In order to do this he^nust 
use language. At the same time he is describing his ideas 
with words he is assimilating more completely the generali- 
zation concerning a general class of things or events (7) 

Piaget suggests that wheri a young child asks "What's 
that?" it IS not soimuch language that is being acquired in 
this process as the concept of the general class itself (7) 

After numerous experiences in which language is asso- 
ciated with a sensory-motor activity, the child acquires a 
•'learning set" or a generalization which has a dual signifi- 
cance for him. first, being able to name and interact with 
concrete objects and events, and second, being able to 
communicate about them to other people (7) 

The ability to use language is an important tool for think- 
ing Through language an individual internalizes his con- 
ceptualizations and thus is able to control them and adapt 
them. "A child who cannot say four' cannot answer the 
question. How much »*itwoand two?* * (1). 

As a child begins to use language more competently he 
begins to conceive more sophisticated notions about the 
classification of "things, * relationships of things and peo- 
ple, cause and effect, he develops reasoning skills, aware- 
ness and responsiveness, general knowledgo and imagina- 
tion. "The climb from concrete objects to abstract con- 
cepts is slow for eveivone, yet through language indi- 
viduals can achieve ihis '*Jin:b, reaching a better equilibri- 
um and organization of the'c ir ner and outer worlds ' (9). 



It follows, then, that while cnildren are learning the no- 
tions of the way things are they might learn to communi- 
cate about «hem in two languages instead of one. This was 
the position taken by the experimenters. The Droblem of 
the structure and content of the program had to be con- 
sidered. What, precisely, should the children be taught, 
and how? 

The preceding list of basic concepts for intellectual 
development was organized and specifics added. The fol- 
lowing basic language skills were delineated and orqanized 
according to recent linguistic practices (5). An effort was 
then made to fuse the two structures through a sequential 
program of experiences so that one would complement the 
other. 

The sequence of language activities for developing bilin- 
gual skills is arranged so that the structure of the language 
IS clear to the teacher and presented to the children so 
they can generalize regarding syntax, formation of inflec- 
tional endings, etc. Constant attention is also given the 
pronunciation bkills including phonemic sounds, melody 
pattern and the \ hythm of the second language. 

AN OUTLINE OF LINGUISTIC SKILLS 

Lfstentng 
Auditory perception 
Auditory discrimination 
Auditory comprehension ; 

Speaking 

Reproduction of sounds of language 
Responses beyond repetition 

Pre-reading 
Visual perception of like and unlike symbols 
Left-tQ-right eye progression 
Understanding that symbols have arbitrary meaning 
Recognizing certain words at sight 
Learning simple phonic cues 

Writing 
Control of writing materials 
Tracing models 
Copying models 
Writing simple responses 
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Thinking with language . 
Content words 
Nanfiesof objects, people, animals 
Plural forms 

Pronouns: number, case, gender 
Names for actions 
Tense of verDS 

Agreement in number and case 

imes for qualities 

.tton words 
Determ .lers 
Auxiliaries 
Prepositions 
Conjunctions 
Interrogatives 
Degree words 
Modals 

Syntax - order of words for meaning 
Declarative sentence 
Interrogative sentence 
Position of modifiers 
* Melody pattern for meaning 

Activities for conceptualizing and verbalizing 
What kinds of experiences and activ nes should be 
devised to stimulate conceptualization and verbalization in 
relation to the outlines? 

In planning the activities, guide lines prescribed by the 
learning psychologists in what are generally accepted con- 
ditions of learning were helpful (4): 

1 We learn best what is meaningful. Therefore, activi- 
ties have to be planned which are within the present grasp 
of the student. A young child is interested in playing house 
or store, in playing with toys, m pretending to be grownup 
He liKes to manipulate hlocks and easy puzzles. He likes to 
play group games. He likes to imitate. Actual participation 
in these activities is meaningful to hirn and his learning is 
based on many of these experiences. 

2 There is a transfer of learning, if a child has learned 
a concept in several experiences, he can then transfer that 
generalization to other similar problems. If he wants to 
move a truck loaded with blocks from a table to the floor, 
he may remember from previous experience that a heavy 
object may be rolled down a ramp easier than lifting it. If 
he uses a device to accomplish his objective in this way. 
he has transferred his knowledge to a new situation, he has 
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solved alnew problem There is more chance that transfer 
wilJ take! place if the teacher sets up situations in which a 
child carisee the possibilities. 

3. learn what we practice. This is particularly true 
of skills development, and since language Is a skill, prac- 
tice IS to pe considered. Obviously there should be many 
activities such as games, songs, stories, flannelboard sto- 
ries, etc., which provide opportunity for interesting repeti- 
tion and prkctic^. Drill carried on by an enthusiastic teach- 
er may be effective. There Cie occasions when drill is the 
most • pedient way to accomplish an objective. Care 
shouk' je taken that the practice is correctly done, other- 
wise mistakes are einforced, " ^ ^ 

4. The learner p^eds to know what Is^^xpected of 
hin},For this reason ^t is recommended that the student be 
given a good model to imitate. If he is to repeat a state- 
ment or a word, it must be r!oarly presented immediately 
before hand. If he is to make circles he should have experi- 
ence drawing around a circular cut-out, then, placing his 
pencil In a ster^H circle, get the feel of making circj[ps. 
trace circles, etc . before he is expected to draw a circle 
alone. Even then he should have one to look at. 

5- The learner should experience success. If he makes 
a correct response, he feels good'^bout himself and is 
eager to go on to other learnings. Success builds on suc- 
cess. This Presupposes a careful planning of sequential 
tasks whifch the learner is capable of performing in such a 
way that he can proceed in a positive manner, to say 
nothing of maintaining an atmosphere conducive to hoperut 
feelings (t). 

6. Learning is increased by knowledgfi of the results. 
When a child has made a correct response, he should be 
told that it is correct. Likewise, if the response is incorrect 
he should be given the model and an opportunity to re- 
spond correctly and immediately. 

7. Learning should be sequential and cumulative.The 
activities should proceed from the known (o the unknown, 
from the simple to the complex, from the concrete to the 
abstract. Each activity should be planned so that no more 
than one element is new. The structure of the subject must 
be outlined clearly (6). The activities of the experimental 
program have been numbered sequentially so that the 
teachers may understand the order and they have been 
placed With those understandings which they are to clarify 
and reinforce. 
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When a person has accumulated skills and understand- 
ings with which to solve certain problems, it is said he has 
achieved a 'readiness." Readiness doj^n't just happen. 
Certain developmental experiences need to be had to ar- 
rive at a given stage of maturity or readiness for the next 
step. Then the student is prepared to face, identify an j 
solve new problems 

if children are helped along the path of intellectual 
growth, just as they are helped to learn to eat and speak 
then It must be done in a sane and rational manner. By 
applying our knowledge about the conditions ot learning it 
is possible to help students, making the way relatively easy 
and pleascint, even excitmg. 

♦ ♦ ♦ » 

To illustrate how the experimental program is function- 
ing, a brief description of the school is given and an inci- 
dent related. 

The school is the Los Angeles Nursery School m Guate- 
mala City. Central America. It is In a house designed for a 
home with the usual rooms for family living There is a 
- large living room with firepSace w.hich serves as a "com- 
mon room" where large group activities are arranged 
songs, games, dramatizations, "show and tell." ^utet lis- 
tening There are two bedrooms, each with a bathroom, 
which serve as small group headquarters and classrooms. 
The garage serves as activity center for the younge^^t 
group, A dinmg alcove off the kitchen is the office. A large 
front yard bordered by tropical plants makes a place for 
nature study and an excellent play area with oiace for 
sandpile, running, games, etc^ A large front p^* < Is uti- 
lized for quiet games, talking, playing house and t ; mmng 
each other's toys A back yard is a sort of hide-away where 
children sometimes go "to be quiet." or "to work alone." 

The offering at Lo& Angeles is a combination of struc- 
tured learning tasks, creative activities, and free play 
which is supervised only to the extent that potentially dan- 
gerous activities are diverted into socially acceptable ones. 
About 40 children between the ages of two and a half and 
five attend for three hours daily. Approximated 70% of 
these children are native speakers of Spanish, t others 
of English. In some cases one or both parents sptiak both 
languages, speaking only the dominant language in the 
home. 

The program of concept-language developnrent is limit- 
ed to formal presentation one half to one hour daily. How- 
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ever, since there are both Spanish and English-speaking 
students both languages are learned incidentally to some, 
degree on the playground, during game and story times, 
lunch time and free play \ 

Another element which is of inestimable importance is 
the personality and skill of the teachers. The three of them 
are completely fluent in both languages, varm, pleasant 
people, sensitive to children's needs and sensitive to op> 
portunities for encouraging incidental learning. A cljmate 
conducive to learning is set by thern. 

There is very little expensive equipment, but a consider- 
able amount of inexpensive, homemade materials have 
been prepared largely from castoffs and "junk" and with 
certain learning tasks in mind The children at cept these 
quite readily and enjoy using them. 

A typical lesson is recounted below to illustrate how 
sensory-motor experiences are related to concept and lan- 
guage development in both Spanish and English. 

A group of ten three-to-four-year-olds is seated on 
the floor in front of a flannel ooard with the numerals 
1. 2. 3. 4, 5 placed at intervals across it. The teacher 
calls to a student. 

'Carlos, ven aci, por favor Mira lo que tengo en 
la mar\o. cOue cosas son?" 

Carlos replies immediately. "Son cfrculos. " 
" Cuantos arculos ter)go?" 
"Tiene tres cfrculos. " 

"Ron los 3 cfrculos debajo del numero 3 en el 
franelSgrafo, por favor. " 

He does so immediately 
'Murhas gracias, Carlos. Te puedes sentar. " 

Now. the teacher, switching to English, says. 
"Tommy, come here Look what I hav j in my hand. 
What are they*?** 

"They are triangles." 

"How many triangles do I have''" 

"You have four triangles ** 

"Will you p^t the four triangles under the numeral 
four on the flannel board, please? ' Tommy does so. 

And so one. through all five numerals with one 
square, two sticks, and five rectangles completing 
the pattern. 

Then the whole group chants, first In Spanish then 
in English. "Un cuadro, dos pahtos, tres cfrculos. 



cuatro tn^ngulos, cmco rectangulos, one square, 
two stJcks." etc. 

"Are there more sticks than squares'?" 

"Yes. one more " 

"How many more rectangles than triangles are 
there?" 

All of the children understand the process and 
most of them can verbalize it in both languages 

* * * 

Some generalizations after observing the experiment 
for about a year. 
The youngest children, ages now about three years to 
four and a half years, have learned and can demonstrate 
tneir learning about spatial concepts m, on, up, down, in- 
side, outside, first, next to, at (• e table), and can verbalize 
about these concepts properly in new situations in their 
native language Most of them will not verbalize in the sec- 
ond language although they respond to directions given by 
the teacher in that language. 

They have learned "alike" and "different" in their own 
language and can arrange objects, pictures and abstract 
figures according to this classification 

They are aware of the nature of geometric shapes, can 
name four or five basic or>es. both three-dimensional and 
two-dimensional, and some can see the relationship be- 
tween, for example, a disc anjd a circle and can verbalize 
about It "The circle IS empty." 

They understand numerousness up to five, "more than." 
"less than." "fewer than." "how many do I hav '?" and 
"how many are leff? ' Occasionally in groap recitation a 
child will verbalize m his second language, but this is not 
forced. Usually the language expressions occur only with 
their teacher but not with strangers 

Thttolder children, aged about four and a half to five and 
a half, are better able to verbalize.in two languages about 
the same sorts of concepts mentioned for the ycunger 
children, and they can do it on a more sophisticated level 

Pre-reading experiences have turned into early reading 
experiences for some Most of them can distinguish be- 
tween the letters "a" and d." for instance, and describe 
the visual difference Several of them have generalized 
from the example "a/a." the words "pa/a." and "sa/a." 

The teachers, after seven months, began searching for 
small books with simple language baseu on simple basic 



concepts. Since these are extremely difficult to find, espe- 
cially in Guatemala, the experimenters and teachers are 
creating their own. The children seem not to mind the 
crude presentation as long as it is profusely illustrated in 
color and their names are used frequently in the "stories " 

Experience leads the experimenters to believe at this 
point that many children are ready to read by the age of 
five or earlier if they are properly prepared with sequential 
sensory, motor, intellectual and language experiences 
prior to the period of beginning reading. In writing, too. if 
Ihey are not faced with learning to handle all the writing 
materials at the same time they are learning the shapes of 
the letters, the writing process may evolve more smoothly 
and easily. In this activity, expecially. results of the rules, 
known to unknown, simple to complex, and concrete to 
abstract were observed 

Tests are being developed for various levels and to be 
administered under various circumstances. Some of the 
children will go on to kindergartens where standardized 
tests are administered These results will also be available 
for examination. 

It is hoped that a follow-up of several years will be possi- 
ble to discover the relationship between early bilingual 
training, concept development and later school perform- 
ance 

Walter Loban's cogent expression of the relationship 
between language and experience sums up the belief of 
the planners of this experiment. 

"Through experience and through language we learr 

"Experience needs language to give it form. 

"Language needs experience to give it content. 

"Learners need to be open to experience, to live fully, 
and to arrange, shapd and clarify their experience by ex- 
pressing It in effective i?nguage. Here is the base of true 
education, whether in school or in life" (9). 

Are our lives not more effective if we can express our 
thinking in two languages'? And why not start early? 
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A CULTURAL FRAMEWORK 
FOR TEACHING SPANISH 
TO CHILDREN * 

Dorothy 6word Bishop 

Des PlaioSs (Illinois) Elementary Schools 



When we teach Spanish to children, let's remember to 
include information about the way Latin American and 
Spanish peoples l>ve, feel and act. A cultural background 
helps to make language learning easier, and it certainly 
makes it more fun. Beyond this, knowledge of the culture 
will help to develop in our pupils a more sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the ways of another people. We. as teach- 
ers. should be reasonably fluent m the language* and we 
should have firsthand knowledge of the vyay^ Latin Ameri- 
can people behave in their own spoetr^s. m order to create 
such an atmospheij^cU*>exfassroom. 
ISt'ja^oxptoreTsome of the ways in which we can lead our 
, ' lJupils to an awa^^aness of life In the Spamsh-speaking 
world. Our very first t^sk will probably be to convince pu- 
pils that Spanish is real speech spoken by millions of real 
people who live in many real countries. This poses some 
interesting problems m teaching Spanish to young children, 
for to them the world beyond their own small persons is 
often something very fuzzy, indeed 

This IS not to say that language learning should not be 
begun at an early age— far from it. But it is to say that cul- 
tural concepts will be better understood when the child 
reaches greater maturity Before the time the child gams 
greater awareness of the world beyond his own. however, 
great benefits may be derived from early training in the 
language. 

Now. where do we begin'? First, we teach the young 
child to talk in Spanish about himself, his family, his 
friends, and his own everyday activities. As we do this, 
however, we encourage active participation m certain 
characteristic gestures and speech patterns of Spanish- 
speaking peoples. For example, the children may be taught 
to shake hands when they greet each other with Buenos 
dfas cQuetal?, and they may be taught to give the "come 

♦ From H Ned Saelye fi . pTsp^chvs tor focMra oi L^lm AmTic^n Culluf 
Spftngfiald. Ill Office of PuWiC Instruction. t970. pp 28-4 1 
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hither" signal with their hands when they say Adios^ Pupils 
may learn the diminutive form of their friends* names, and 
subsequently the widespread use of diminutives in Spanish 
speech. They may learn simple jingles and proverbs that 
pepper Spanish speech They may learn that m Spanish, 
animals have pafas (legs) rather than pfernas (legs), and 
they may learn that even the aminals "speak Spanish" in 
that culture, for Spanish-speaking dogs say guau-guau, 
chicks say p/o. p/o, and roosters say quhquhfi-quf. 

Practical everyday aspects of life in Latin America may 
be pre^nted most easily through conversation in Spanish 
about such subjects as meal time, different foods an<f table 
customs, clothing, shopping in different kinds of stores, 
and home life. Children like to talk about relationships with 
family members, and lessons on this topic give them an 
opportunity to become aware of cultural aspects of family 
life in Spanish-speaking countries. For example, the partic- 
ular ways universal concerns are expressed, such as the 
dominance of the father, respect for adults, and the place 
of women and children in the society are of great interest 
to our children School activities may also serve as the ba- 
sis for much language learning, and this topic helps to 
develop a sense of identification with the child in a Spanish 
culture. 

It goes without saying that the cultural activities talked 
about and demonstrated must be within the range of the 
children's understanding It does no good to talk about 
Juan who lives on a coffee olantation in Costa Rica if they 
-have no conception of what Juan looks like, what his home 
IS like, what he eats, and how he spends his time at school 
and at play. Children in one of our schools were surprised 
and interested to find that a visitor from Argentina looked 
very much like themselves, wore fashionable dresses, and 
at home lived^ifrti city much like their own. 

All of thisQs Jii say that, in the beginning, cultural con- 
cepts must be simple and practical, and the subjects pre- 
sented must be of a kind that the child can relate to himself 
and the world he knows. After this first stage, the child's 
horizons may be expanded through snatches of history and 
elemental bits of geography. 

^nlldren with a basic work vocabulary enjoy brief 
accounts of historical figures • Columbus or Cortez 
These may be done in very simple Spanish because the 
pupils already have some knowledge of these historical 
figures from their social studies Likewise, simple geo- 
graphical concepts may be introduced, so that a basic 



knowledge is gained of where the Spanish-speakmg coun- 
tries are. what the clinnate is like in those countries, where 
the volcanos and jungles are located, and something about 
them. What do they look like? Are they hof? Do snakes live 
there? Children may be taught the location and certain in- 
teresting characteristics of large important cities. They like 
to know about modes of transportation, what the sidewalks 
are like, what kinds of houses people live in. what the 
schools are like, what the markets are like, what people do 
for recreation, and so on 

As the child is brought to a realization of the location and 
characteristics of these countries, he may be Introduced to 
the folk tales and legends from the different areas. This, 
because of the child's limited vocabulary, Is best done in 
English at a class period especially set aside for this activi- 
ty. Much cultural knowledge may be gained from these 
sessions, and they enhance language learning. Folk tales 
and legends also serve as an introduction to future study of 
the literature of Spanish-speaking countries. 

Universally popular fairy tales such as Little Red Riding 
Hood, The Three Bears, and Chicken Little may be told in 
simple Spanish. They serve to bridge the cultural gap when 
children learn that they are told. read, and enjoyed In 
Spanish-speaking countries as they are In the United 
States. 

By the end of the first phase, the children should have 
been brought through the following stages: (1) practical 
and simple language directly pertinent to the child; (2) a 
superficial knowledge of certain customs most easily un- 
derstood; (3) acquaintance with some historical figures; 
(4) some knowledge of Spanish countries and cities; (5) 
an introduction to folk tales and legends. 

The child now has a basic body of knowledge, both in the 
language and of the culture. He Is presumably in the late 
months of the sixth grade or in the seventh grade, and he is 
now ready to begin reading and writing Spanish. In the be- 
ginning, he will again be most successful and comfortable 
when he reads about everyday affairs: getting up In the 
morning, getting dressed, eating breakfast, going to 
school, playing ball, taking a walk, and so forth. But he 
usually is able to move much faster, and he begins to be 
more curious about the daily affairs of Juan and Maria In 
Chile, Spain, or Costa Rica. This is when the well-traveled 
teacher Is truly invaluable. When questions arise, the 
teacher "who has been there" can make use of all his ex- 
periences and bring Spanish culture to life for his pupils. 



He will often have slides and motion pictures to show what 
the country is really like, and if the teacher shows up m 
some of the pictures, so much the better, for then the pu- 
pils are able to identify with the teacher and vicariously 
enjoy the trip to the strange land 

In establishing reading skills, it is most satisfying to both 
teacher and pupil, at this stage, if suitable reading material 
can be found about boys and girls who live in Spam. Puerto 
Rico. Argentina. Mexico, andother Spanish-speakmg 
countries. Culture and language blend inextricably in the 
minds of youngsters who have reached this stagy. The old- 
er child enjoys identifying with a youngster from another 
culture far removed from his own 

The youngster in junior high school is most interested in 
sports, in travel, and in history (especially stories about the 
Aztecs and the conquest of Mexico) He is interested in 
social aspects of life. (How does the status of men. wom- 
en and children differ'?) He is fascinated by bullfighting 
Girls are particularly interested in the Spanish boy-girl rela- 
tionship, clothes, and the regional art, music and dance. 
This is a period of great inquiry and great interest, and 
good films, filr^^stnps. records, pictures, and reaha are ex- 
tremely valuable and make lasting impressions 

Whether Spanish is first taught in the grades or in the 
junior high school (seventh and eight grades), the primary 
contact with culture is by necessity through the language 
Itself, for the language mirrors the culture Even young 
children will gam some insight into the culture as they learn 
to talk about concrete objects like the kinds of houses 
Spanish-speaking people live in. the kinds of food they eat, 
the way towns and cities are laid out, what the country folk 
do and how they live. Children also gain msight as they 
learn songs and listen to music typical of a region, as they 
learn to play games Spanish-speakmg children play, and 
so on. They tend to identify with children from Spanish- 
speaking countries when they learn rhymes that are popu- 
lar with them.For example, I watched children m a primary 
school in Cuernavaca as they played a game that began 
with the following elimination rhyme. 

De tin marm 
dedo pingue. 
cucara. m^cara. 
tftere fue 

I introduced it to one of my classes, and explained how it 
was used by the children in Cuernavaca. The children 
learned it with enthusiasm and made it their own by using it 
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m their own play periods Simtlafly 1 heard the familiar 
tongue twister Erre con erre many times at social gather- 
ings in Costa Rica. Our children ielirned it eagerly, and in- 
cidentally developed a remarkable r'olled r in the process 

Spanish-speaking people as a whole appear to be more 
verbal than most Americans, and their speech is liberally 
sprinkled with rhymes, jingles, and proverbs. One com- 
monly hears sayings like Poco a poco se va /e/os; or No 
entran moscas en boca cerrada. or Dime con quien andas 
V te dire quien eras' in everyday conversation. The uni- 
versal use of proverbs gives pupils some idea of the impor- 
tance and impact of verbal expression m Spanish-speaking 
cour tries and also some idea of the rather conservative 
social attitudes that prevail in contrast to the attitudes of 
large i^egments of our society 

A study unit on travel, built around the idea of flyinj^Jo 
Mexico City, and incorporating a stroll down Avenida Juar- 
ez or the Paseo de la Reforma, a visit to Chapultepec Par^. 
and a meal m a restaurant, provide for older pupils not only 
an opportunity to learn vocabulary and verb forms, but also 
serve to give important insight into life in that city. The 
same kinds of vocabulary can be used in a travel unit with 
a destination of. say. Minneapolis, but the cultural impact 
will be utterly lost. 

Ideally the teacher should have firsthand experience in 
order to transmit the sights and sounds of another country 
to his pupils, but. even if he lacks this, much can be done 
with filmstrips and filma Many of these are now available, 
and by judiciously choosing materials suitable to the age of 
the youngsters the teacher may still bring much of cultural 
value to a unit on travel 

The comments expressed above apply equally to study 
units centered on family life, school, children at play, rural 
life, shopping in stores and in open-air markets, and to 
other facets of life m Latin America The language takes on 
real meaning when it is taught within the context of the cul- 
ture 

Vicarious participation in L^tm American culture may be 
encouraged by having at hand all kinds of realia (bought, 
begged, or borrowed), colorful travel posters, a set of 
flags, picture postcards. Spanish language magazines, 
recordings, and books. Let the children handle the toys, 
articles of clothing, pottery, coins, baskets, and so on. Let 
them look at the magazines, post cards and books when 
they have spare time. Handling the "real thing" tends to 
encourage Children to speak the language. A child with 
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pesos and centavos m his hands learns to talk about and 
understand Mexican money, and the exchange of real 
coins makes his classroom shopping expedition" a real 
experience for +^im How much more effective this is than 
learning dialogs and structure drills as entities in them- 
selves' 

Most children love to make and manipulate hand pup- 
pets When teaching a unit on clothing, encourage young- 
sters to make hand puppets and dress them in appropriate 
articles of clothing They can get ideas from the classroom 
collection of pictures, from filmstrips and films, and from 
magazines and books. Have the children "write" a play for 
the puppets. This mayf be done by having the children de- 
cide what the play will be about and then having them oral- 
ly develop the lines m Spanish The teacher can write them 
on the chalkboard or on a large sheet of paper After the 
play IS written." a small group may memorize the lines 
and put on a puppet show for their classmates, for other 
classes, for assemblies, or for a gathering of parents. 
Properly guided, the speech will be authentic, though very 
Simple, and the Spanish characters will come to life, thus 
giving a feeling for real people in Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries Children identify •vith their hand puppets and tend to 
lose self-consciousness, thereby enhancing their spoken 
Spanish as a bonus to the cultural activity. 

When formal lessons are in progress, authentic gestures 
should accompany speech whenever appropriate, for the 
'Silent language" is just as eloquent (sometimes more so) 
than the spoken word Teach the children to shrug their 
shoulders, talk with their hands, tilt their heads, roll their 
eyes, and generally use all the paralinguistic gestures and 
bodily movements that go with the things they say The 
gestures are of universal interest to the children and en- 
hance speech. 

Whenever Spanish-speaking persons are available in the 
community, invite them to the classroom to talk with the 
children. Children enjoy hearing stones about the visitor's 
life in his own country Authentic contacts make a lasting 
impression 

All cultural information need not be imparted in Spanish 
There is a place for relating anecdotes, for telling about 
historical episodes, and for telling folk tales to children m 
English. Most children m the intermediate grades will have 
studied something about the geography and history of the 
Latin American countries, and probably something about 
Europe and Spam, so a body of knowledge is already pres- 



ent The task of the Spanish teacher is to relate the knowl- 
edge gleaned from social studies to the culture and the 
language of the countries The Spanish teacher is in a posi- 
tion to make history a clutural experience for his pupils 
when he relates tales of the Spanish Conquest or tells 
about the stirring times of the Mexican Revolution. 

The beauty of the language itself may be communicated 
to the children by teaching them simple poems, first for 
their beauty of sound, then for their meaning. Two that are 
particularly effective are Los sentidos by Amado Nervo and 
Canaon tonta by Federico Garcia Lorca. These poems 
have the advantage of being fun to say, and they are easy 
to learn. In addition, a great deal of useful vocabulary and 
structure is presented m poetic form. As they are ready, 
the children may be shown the relationship of the language 
used here to the language as they learn it in. more formal 
lessons. Even young children enjoy hearing a body of lan- 
guage as it IS actually used after they have learned enough 
basic vocabulary to get the sense of a poem like Los senti- 
dos 

If we are to give our pupils a well rounded Spanish cul- 
tural background, we should not neglect the fine arts. 
Children find stories about Vellsquez, El Greco. Goya and 
our modern-day Picasso interesting. Inexpensive prints of 
their paintings may be brought to the classroom, and trips 
to an art gallery may be planned. In many instances the 
subjects of the paintings are of interest to the children. For 
example, Velasquez* painting Las Meninas, with the Infan- 
ta Margarita as the central figure, captures the imagina- 
tion. A picture like this can lead to an interesting discus- 
sion of court life in the middle of the 17th Century, and 
many children find it interesting to do some research in the 
library on the life and times of Philip IV and of Vel&quez. 
Naturally the works of the famous Mexican artists and the 
remarkable mosaics in Mexico City should form part of the 
background given on the Spanish artistic world. 

For children, music and dancing will seem almost syn- 
onymous, for many of the children's songs from Latin 
America are really game songs or are songs that accom- 
pany folk dances. Songs like El patio de mi casa, Arroz con 
leche, Los pollitos. Ambosado (sometimes known as Ma- 
tanle-rile), and Dos y dos son cuatro are distinctly child- 
ren's songs and form an authentic cultural tie for English- 
speaking children. Thes^ may be learned and repeated 
frequently m the classroon. Children love them, and 
they enjoy carrying out the actions or playing the games. 
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as the case may be. Meanwhile, they learn a great deal 
of Spanish! 

Children may a'so be introduced to other Spanish music, 
both popular and classical, through recordings. The music 
of the bullfight is dramatic and exotmg and can serve as an 
introduction to the Spanish view of bullfighting and its im- 
portance m the social scene. Music is such an integral part 
of life in Latin America that it should not be neglected in 
giving pupils a broad cultural background. 

Dancing also is important: Children in Central American 
countries, for example, spontaneously and unselfcon- 
sciously dance to the sound of the guitar, an orchestra, or 
the juke box. Children dance at home and at parties, they 
dance at school, and out on excursions Something of this 
spontaneity can be brought to the classroom by the teach- 
er who has experienced the delight of watching children in 
Latin American countries. 

Sports constitute an important part of the Latin Ameri- 
can cultural scene. Soccer or fdtbol is taken very seriously 
Baseball is popular. Los charros in their Sunday meets in 
Mexico City and elsewhere enjoy their horses and exhibi- 
tions Basketball is rapidly gaining great popularity. And, of 
course, bullfighting is the indigenous sport in many Spanish 
American countries and in Spain. Much insight may be 
gained from reading about these sports and by having the 
teacher relay his firsthand experience at these events. 
Young people will be interested to learn about the reac- 
tions of the crowds and of the individuals who participate in 
these sports, for the reactions are revealing of the temper- 
ament of the Latin male, and indeed of the temperament of 
the people. 

Social mores grow out of the temperament of the peo- 
ple, and for the child to really understand attitudes within 
the Latin American culture, he needs to understand some 
of the social customs. Admittedly the understanding will be 
superficial because of the youth of the pupils, but they will 
gain more understanding of the language through some 
knowledge of social customs and attitudes 

For example, extreme politeness is built into the lan- 
guage and into ordinary daily communication. A young 
woman leaving a pesero taxicab will, upon paying the driv- 
er, usually say something like Ud. es muyamable, Gracias. 
When one buys a bus ticket, the ticket seller will often say 
iEn qu4 puedo servirle? (How may I serve ycTu?) After the 
buyer has stated his destination, the number of tickets he 
needs, and completed the transaction, the ticket seller 



most likely will send him off with a cheery \Haga Ud, un 
feliz wa/e, se^or.' The children should be made aware that 
the speech is liberally sprinkled with polite phrased— Ha''- 
game el favor de . , Muchas gracias, De nada, Por favor, 
Disp4nseme, and so on 

The church and religion have an important place in the 
social scheme Pupils should be given some understanding 
of the history and impact of the Catholic church in Spam 
and in Latin America. Religious festivals are important and 
are a very real part of life Great festivals take place all 
over Latin America all year long. Children may be told that 
Christmas in Latin America is a religious celebration ratiier 
than the secular celebration that it has become in the Unit- 
ed States. The beautiful music of the Posadas and the Mex- 
ican tradition during the Christmas season may be re-en- 
acted to give the youngsters an idea of this custom. Chil- 
dren may be told about the celebration of the Day of 
The Three Kings on January 6, as another part of the Mexi- 
can Christmas tradition. 

Spanish, hke any language, can only be learned mean- 
ingfully when it is learned within its cultural context For the 
child learning Spanish, the cultural framework must gener- 
ally consist of practical material he can understand. The 
remarks made above come from experience in teaching 
children, and discovering the things they are interested in. 
When we keep the child in mind, and build on his native 
curiosity and interest in people, we not only^ teach him 
Spanish, but give him the basis for real communication in 
another tongue, as we engage in the most delightful and 
rewarding occupation: teaching Spanish to children. 
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1. Encyclopedia Britannica Educ. Corp. 
Department 10A 
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Spain, Portugal, Gibraltar ^ 
(color) 

Set of 6 • $69.00 

National Geographic Society made these filmstrips. 
They are accompanied t>y records narrated in English. 
Remarkable color shots and excellent narration. A highly 
recommended set of filmstrips for either Spanish or Social 
Studies classes. 

2. Studyscopes 
P.O. Box 25943 

Los Angeles. California 
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Living in Mexico Today (color) 
Authentic background material on 
Education. Housing, Markets and 
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For young children these are best used with comments 
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~— useful toward the end of Level I. 
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Lef's Visit Mexico 
Let's Visit Spain 
La Corrida 

Set of 4 Spanish Language 
Tapes (color) - $41.85 

These strips are in color and give an overview of people 
and places. The South American strip shows shots of Ar- 
gentina. Brazil. Venezuela. Chile. Peru, and other coun- 
tries. 

5. McGraw-Hill 
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330 W. 42nd Street 
New York. N Y. 10036 

Nuestros Vecinos Latinoamericanos 
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Both filmstrips are narrated in English on records The 
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dOOSonora Avenue 
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(All color) 

Pablo de Yucatan $1 15 GO 

La ciudadde Mexico . . $165.00 

7axco, pueblo de arte $1 65.00 

Una fan^ilia de un pueblo mexicano $1 65.00 

These are all excellent color films, narrated in simple 
Spanish. La ciudadde Mexico is particularly good because 
of Its emphasis on modern buildings, industry, and the 
cosmopolitan aspect of the city. 

8. Encyclopedia Britannica Educ. Corp. 
Department lOA 

425 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago. Illinois 6061 1 

The Day Manolete was Killed 

(black & white) 

$155.00 

A film made with a series of still photographs. Gives an 
authentic and moving account of the life of Manolete. Use- 
ful for late junior high. Narrated in English. 

9. McGraw-Hill 

Text Films Division 
330 W. 42nd Street 
New. York. N Y. 10036 

El Peru 
(color) 
$200.00 

A beautiful film that gives a good picture of life in the 
cities as contrasted with life in a mountain village. Much 
information is given on the economy and industry of Peru. 
It IS narrated in Spanish. Useful for late Level I. 

10. (Distr V) 

Henk-Ne%.dnhouse 
1825 Willow Road 
Northfield, Illinois 60093 

MEXICO— Tierca de color y contrastes 
(color) $155.00 • Neubacher-Vetter 

Excellent overview of Mexico. It has beautiful sequences 
showing the mountains, vegetation and seashore. Interest- 
ing shots contrast the colonial towns of Quer^taro. San 
Miguel Allende and Taxco with modern Mexico City. Narra- 
tion is in Spanish Useful for Level I. 
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1 1 . Neil A. Kjos Music Company 
525 Busse Highway 

Park Ridge, lilmois 60068 

Language Through Songs Senes (I96l)-Beatrice and Max 
Krones 

Cantemos, n/ffos/ 

Cantemos en Espanol, Book M Vol. 1 & 2) 

12. Goldsmith's Music Shop. Inc 
(See Below) 

Cantemos en EspaM, Book 2 (Vol. 1 & 2) 
Set - $36.25 

The records accompanying songbooks are excellent. 
They contain a very complete selection of all kinds of 
Spanish songs nd are eminently useful. 

13. Stanley Bowmar Company, Inc. 
4 Broadway 

Vaihalia, New York 10595 

Latin American Game Songs 
$4.95 

This record contains sixteen folksongs and complete in- 
structions for the games are provided. Popular children's 
songs include Arroz con teche, San Saverino, La Viudita 
del Conde Laurel and Al Quebrar la Piffata. This is a very 
good record for young Spanish pupils. 

14. Goldsmith's Music Shop. Inc. 
Language Department 

401 W.42nd Street 
New York, NY. 10036 

Mexican Folk Songs 

GMS - DISC 7008 (vocal) $6.95 
GMS - D 7009 (instrumental) $6 95 

A collection of popular songs including La Paloma, Chia- 
panecas and Cuatro Milpas. Both records are fine for the 
classroom A song sheet with the works is included. 

15. Goldsmith's Music Shop, inc 
Language Department 

401 W 42nd Street 
New York. N Y 10036 



Pan American Folk Dancing 
$4.95 

Music, words and instructions for the dance steps are 
included for twelve Latin American folk dances. The coun- 
tries represented include Argentina, Colombia, Peru, Mexi- 
co, Chile and many others. An excellent recording. 

16 Goldsmith's Music Shop, Inc 
Language Department 
401 W 42nd Street 
New York, N Y. 10036 

A /OS foros.' 
$7.95 

It is an album composed of a book and record. A com- 
plete description of the bullfight is written in Spanish, and 
illustrated with line drawings. Music of the bullfight record- 
ed at the Plaza de Toros de Madrid. 
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CULTURE CAPSULES * 

H. Darrel Taylor 
John L. Sorenson 

Bngham Young University 

For many years foreign language teachers across Amer- 
ica have tried to bring into their classrooms a "feeling" for 
the peoples whose language they teach. These attempts 
have most often stressed the refinennent definition of cul- 
ture, drawing from the fine arts and folklore. There is a 
place in the classroom for culture in this sense and there 
are many fine materials available. 

No concerted effort has been made within the teaching 
profession or by commercial firms to produce materials for 
a comparison of cultures in the anthropological sense. 
Nelson Brooks (1960) has written on the theory of compar- 
ison of cultures in a chapter entitled, "Language and Cul- 
ture.'* Robert Lado (1957) has a valuable chapter on '*How 
to Compare Cultures." Worthwhile insights on the import- 
ance of an anthropological orientation to the study of cul- 
ture are contained in these books. What follows suggests a 
method of procedure for the production of short, meaning- 
ful programs using this view of culture for application in the 
ordinary foreign language classroom. A handy title for 
these programs might be "Culture Capsule." These culture 
capsules can be constructed so that any teacher, new or 
experienced, may present them easily, and his students 
may all participate meaningfully. 

In order that the procedures described be;low may be 
specific rather than general, it will be assumed that the 
problem is a comparison between the cultures of Mexico 
and the United States. Of course, the application of these 
ideas to a description of cultural differences between the 
United States and any other foreign language area is ob- 
vious. 

We do not aim to give a complete and rounded picture of 
life in Mexico. The culture capsule technique tries to select 
those key cultural differences which are especially difficult 
for the outsider to understand on the basis of his own life 
experiences Good examples from Mexico are the patrdh 
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system; latifundio. donship or the curandero. The function- 
al equivalents of these patterns in life in the U.S.A. are like- 
^ ly to seem to the American sjjjdent as so "natural" or "ob- 
^ viousV that he finds it difficult to think of Mexicans as other 
than "quaint" or worse. Each culture capsule draws atten- 
tion to one such difference and shows how it is meaningful 
In terms of Mexican life. The whole integrated sequence of 
capsules over the period of a year sketches a picture of 
what it is like to be Mexican, showing that the customs 
make concatenated sense. 

When we realize that there may be thousands of con- 
trasting cultural features, the question arises. "How shall 
we decide which are more important than others?" Ob- 
viously, only a restricted number can be dealt with in a 
classroom course in Spanish or any other language. Our 
approach to this problem derives from the functional view 
of culture virtually held by all anthropologists. Culture is 
thought of as the more or less integrated, historically-de- 
rived system of symbols in the minds of the members of a 
society by which they interpret their experiences and 
predict the behavior of their fellows. This view emphasizes 
what culture does in the lives of people. 

All patterns of regular, socially-approved behavior within 
the cultural system shared by members of a society more 
or less influenced all the other patterr^s of the system. The 
result is to produce a consistent. jn^|l^|f^5^j9r^;0,vWh»^^ - 
the individual can carry on a psychdiogically meaningful 
existence. Failure to consider any one sector of the culture 
is likely to give the student a <|>3torted view of why Mexi-, 
cans, or any other group, act as they do. One listing of the 
various categories or sectot^io which attention should be 
drawn irvthe study of any culture is as follows: Technology. 
Economy, Social Organization. Political Organization. 
World View (Religion and Philosophy). Esthetics and Edu- 
cation. We believe that by being presented the key cultural 
contrasts for each of these categories on the language lev- 
el which the student of Spanish has come to understand, 
he will be well on the way to both understanding and to 
sympathetic appreciation of the Mexican people. 

The order of consideration of the categories has some 
significance. While no one ibrder is sacred, there appears 
an advantage in starting with those areas where concrete 
phenomena dominate, such as Technology, only later pro- 
gressing to the more abstract sectors, such as World Vrew. 
That general progression can be observed below \f\ the 
V sample outline. There, words or phrases are used to sug- 



gest, rather than to elaborate, contrasting cultural patterns 
which, students of Mexican culture would no doubt agree, 
differ significantly from American patterns. The list does 
not exhaust the possibilities. 

We begin the outline with a "subculturaf" category of 
contf asts4n btdogtcah geographtcat arKl histO^ftdaTrfafures 
all of which are instructive jor tK© student interest«4 i" cul- 
tural differences. It may prove desirable to omit \^em or 
relocate their position In the scheme of categories' as ac- 
tual experience in the classroom permits us to judgp better 
their value. 

I. Subcultural category 

A. Biological characteristics of the people (skin 
Xolor, stature, common diseases, etc.) 

B. Resources category (lack of coal, lack of exten- 
sive plains for cultivation, ores, oil, large unused 
territories, water power, climatic variety, etc.) 

C. Geographical cat^sgory 

1 ./Latin America not a homogeneous unit 
2/ Mexico not a homogeneous unit 
A. Slowness of knowledge to penetrate due part- 
/ ly to distance 

/ 4. Comparative distances and expenses to ship 
/ to population centers like Europe 
- ' b: MtSToril^&l category 
/ 1. Spain's Catholic-Mediterranean position 
/ 2. The age of discovery and Spain's place in it 

3. The conquest in America 

4. The Colonial era 

5. The Republican era 

6. The Modern era 

II. Technological category 

A. Food*getting and using 

1. Cultivation and the major crops 

2. Preparing, serving, and eating typical foods 

B. Shelter-Housing (the patio form, barred win- 
dows, fronting on street) 

C. Clothing 

1. Forms: rebozo. serape. blouse, no shoes, 
broad-brim hat. etc. 

2. Age. class and ethnic significance of costume 
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D. Tools 

1. Human or animal power, not power mach- 
ines, typical 

2. Hand crafts and equipment being replaced by 
— industry — — 

E. Transportation 

1 Ass. oxen, Humans nribst common 

2. increasingauto, bus, rail and air travel 

3. Regionalism as related to transportation 

III. Economic organization category 

A. Self'Slubsistence of the family, normal; speciali- 
zation rare 

B. Haciendas (latifundio) 

C. Patrdh system 

D. Agrarian reform (ejidos, etc ) 

E. Merchandizing system (markets, tiendas) 

F. Braceros 

G. Turismo 

IV. Social organization category 

A. Kinship, family, and marriage 

1 . Kin cooperation and in-law relations 

2. Courtship, the dueTfa system 

3. Inheritance, including names 

B. Race and ethnicity 

(mestizo. Creole, indio. gachupfn. etc.) 

C. Locality groupings 
1 



13. 



The village, colonia. and so on as a loyalty 
unit 

Ecology of the community, most prestigeful 
residence near the plaza; the plaza itself 
The contrast between rural and urban life.— 
td.l 

D Interest and function gi oupings 

1. Classes (occupation, income, education, 
nobility, etc.) 

2. Donship 

3. Compadrazgo 

4. The Church*' vs. the State (anticlericalism, 
monastic orders, convents) Protestantism 

V. Political organization category 

A. Law 

1 . Roman law basis 

2. Personal violence, aggression, jhe duel 



B. Government 

1. TheCaudillo 

2. ^ CAclquismo 

3. Single political party and elections 
— 4. The military as a^ocus of power 

5 . JRight to revolt (^and "The Rev^ution") 
6 Yanqui-baiting 

7. Sindicalismo 

8. LaMordida 



VI. Weld View category 

A. View of God or the supernatural 
1 GodrtTevil, Mary, bemons. etc. 

2. Virgende Guadalupe 

3. Patron sair\ts 

4. Sickness and curing 

(a) causes: espanto, evil eye. los aires. ,hot 
and cold 

(b) curanderos ^ ^ 

5. Sorcery ^ 

B. View of man ^ ' 

1. Personal honor 

2. Male superiorjoWiale ("macho") 

3. Self-imprpv^ent concept virtually 
(Sensfiality cr relaxation vs. Puritanism) \ 

4 ^Bfsfant, jeal6us. suspicious relationships out-, 

side kinx>r village f)^ 

5 Logic* di£ili^tic are superior to empiricism. ^ 
pragmatism < 

C. View of society and nation ( 
Heroes: Cuauhtemoc, ^^a}inche. Montezuma. 
Corte^. Juarez, etc. 
Mexicanismo 
Indigents mo 

The State to be obeyed mplicity 



\ 

^ 
I 

absent 



1. 

2. 
3. 
d 



VII. Esthetics category \ 

A. Fiesfas (including Carnival) 

B. Bull-fighting 

C. Music (rancheria) 

D. Dancing v'Olk and formal) 

E. Humor 

F. Drinking patterns 
G Sports 
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H. Children's gaiVies and toys 

I Fireworks 

J. Literature 

K. Theater and Movies 

L "El Charro" asa type 

Vill. Education category 

A. Schools and teaching methods 

B. Universities 

C. Analfabetismo and mass education 
It will have been observed that the classroom presenta- 
tion of the capsules might be oriented to several levels For 
example, the general idea of "fiesta" might be treated with 
much or little detail, depending on the c' s proparation 
for understanding the subject. This o1' -s possibility of 
using the same program of capsules for two or more years 
of student experience Thus, the graduate student could go 
into considerable detail on fiestas while the introductory- 
level student is but briefly exposbd to the key ideas in- 
volved 

It should be remembered that whatever the level of so- 
phistication of the fdeas in the culture capsule, ttie phras- 
ing in Spanish of the classroom lesson will be appropriate 
to the ciacs level. The culture capsule system is intended 
primarily t'> teach the language* with culture content, an 
important but secondary accompaniment 

A method which can be used to develop one of these 
topics injy a practical classrcom presentation is now sug- 
gested. 

An experienced teacher writes a script in simple Spanish 
which IS carefully prepared to be on the level of the lexical 
and structural items in Spanish which the stuJent has 
studie<J in class. This script is the capsule of summary 
description and explanation of the cultural difference be- 
tween the Mexican and the North American, Although it 
vould be written in Spanish fc ' classroom use. an exam- 
ple (the bullfight) of such a summary might read like this 

In Order to undersiand tnat in Mexico bullfights are not consid- 
ered to be cruel to the buli, it is necessary to know sonnething of 
the ideas of North Americans and Mexicans concerning animals 
In the United States, animals are personified more often than in 
Mexican culture In the United States there are Societies for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, there are animal hospitals at''* 
cemeteries We read of Elmer, the Borden Bull, and his "wife", 
Elsiie ana their "daughter", Daisy Ferdinand, the timid t)ull, is 
content with flowers and is also the subject of a favorite story 
Favorites of long standing are Donald Duck and Mickey Mouse 
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Thus, we give animals the emotions and culture that people have 
Mexican people think more of the bestiality of the animals. Ani- 
mal bodies differ from human bodies They have special names 
for animal feet, animal backs, and an>mal necks. |is opposed to 
human feet, backs, and necks Ferd'r.jnd is not the Mexican idea 
of ? bull, nor IS the ponderous dairy bull the Mexican concept of a 
bull They think of him as a wild, strong, clever brute that depends 
upon strength and the instinct to live Anglo-Saxon Americans 
think of a game fish or a wild beast m the same sense that a Mexi- 
can th Ks of a bull 

The bullfight has many parts that come m a special order, and 
each lias a complicated ritual The procession with its pomp and 
ceremony presents the participants An orchestra playS music 
which prepares the scene for each part in the show. The music 
instills a tragic note when we hear the announcement of the last 
part— the matador m his brilliant traje de luces who with sword 
and muleta m hand presents himself for the moment of truth, 
wi the man will try tn kill the beast. 

The bullfight is an extravaganza of colo''s, music, and action It 
IP the most popular sport in Mexico Bullfighters there'enjoy the 
popularity that movie stars do in the United States. The great 
sho^ of the matador's valor pleases the Mexican people very 
much, but beyond this \i is an emotional experience in which the 
•^"ectator sees the victory c ^ fearless, intelligent athlete over 
brute strength and anima! cunn,ng. 

' The intent of this sc.ipt is to produce understanding, not 
merely tolerance, i'' the mind of the American who is learn- 
ing Spanish It :s hoped that after tolerance of a fc^^ign 
culture W'll come understanding, and that understar^ing 
will be followed by appreciation. Thus, peoples will be 
bound together by bonds of informed sympathy wh.ch take 
into account their basic differences understood as rational- 
ly as possible. 

The script is to be illustrated by a few well-selected post- 
ers, filmstrips or slides, and at least one item of realia 
This three-dimensional object should be very ca efully 
chosen and must epit'^mize the positive side of the com- 
parison. In our example, it could be a mfniature of the bull- 
fighter's costume— a thing of beauty— suit of lights as the 
Spanish call it* All these visual aids are presented by the 
teacher as he reads the script in the foreign language and 
are appropriately distributed in the presentation. 

If the script uses cognates or place names which do not 
come within the lexical experience of the class, each of 
these should be printed in bold black letters on a separate 
"poster card" about 6" 'A 10" in size and placed on the 
board (groove, felt, black, etc.) before the class in easy 
sight before the lecture is begun. 
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The presentation probably should not last more than ten 
minutes. It should be self-contained and l.mited to ONE 
MINIMAL DIFFERENCE. All the talent and energies of the 
programmer should be directed to a simple statement of 
the essential difference and selection of the audiovisual 
aids which illustrate these dramatically. Pauses during the 
presentation to aiiow the students to study the aids are 
worth more than many extra words. 

Once the culture capsule has been presented by the 
teacher and heard by the students, questions are asked by 
the teacher. The students are allowed to make brief notes 
as the culture capsule is presented but ha\^ no script to 
follow as the teacher reads. These questions are of two 
types* rhetorical and "open>ended " 

The rhetorical questions are so phrased that the student 
must answer only "yes" or "no* and then repeat the words 
used in the question. For example. 

0 Do Mexicans enjoy bullfights? 

A: Yes. Mexicans enjoy bullfights. 

The difficulties of ^speaking the foreign language are 
enough for many students, without requlriny them to con- 
tribute or remember ideas not suggested directly by a rhe- 
torical question. 

The "open-ended" questions are phrased in such a way 
that the student may supply one or more items of informa- 
tion on his own. Example. 

0: How doe$ a Mexican think of the bulP 

A: He thinks of the bull as a wild animal. 

These questions are asked of the students who have a 
better control of the language^ They lead to discussion of 
the important difference being studied. Envolvement of all 
the students in a discussi(i>n after the presentation of a cul- 
ture capsule is of vital irrtl^rtance to this system 

Experienced and well-traveled teachers orobably have 
many pictures, slides, af)d realia which they use in their 
classes. Nevertheless, these are generally present d as a 
"change of pace" device and are not integrated incO the 
total foreign lar\guage leiirning experience according to the 
level of development of the students. Many times the re- 
quiremonts of extracurricular activities keep a teacher 
from organizing the material he does have so they will ac- 
complish a specific purpose. New teachers are at h great 
disadvaf\tage in this phase 6i teaching. 

The paraphernalia fOr any culture capsule can be de- 
vised so that it will tit into a shoe box and can be shelved 
library-3tyie for cooperative use by many teachers. Thus, a 



new teacher would be ^o\e to bring to his classes cultural 
information with about the same frequency and preparation 
as an experienced teacher On each shoe box containing 
the aids and script for a culture capsule, there could ap- 
pear c 'abel with the following information 1) the machines 
(tape, phonograph, film projector, etc.) needed to preser\t 
the audiovisual aid; 2) topic and title of the culture capsule; 
and 3) the level of progress for which written. For example, 
there might be six culture capsules on km relationships 
The first geared to the level of beginning students; the 
second, for use near the end of the first year's study; and 
the third, for the beginning of a second yed*- of study, etc. 

Summer workshops in foreign language pedagogy could 
be encouraged to develop the materials for new culture 
Capsules. In less populated areas, a clearing house for 
these could be set up in State Councils of Foreign Lan- 
guage Teachers, or State Federations of Foreign Language 
Cjfubs. In more populated areas a central library of cu'ture 
capsules could be worked out on a district or even a single 
school basis. 

The culture capsule can normally be presented as a self- 
contained pedagogical unit in part of one class period 
(although two or three might be tied together into a larger 
unit if they are particularly related to each other). If this is 
done a minimum of once a week during the school year of 
36 weeks, even these 36 culture capsules would go a long 
way toward bringing knowledge of the realities of life in a 
foreign land to students of the foreign language. Elabora- 
tion of the capsules in a second year of study would lead to 
expanded knowledge but withm a consistent framework. 



FOOTNOTE 

1 immediately after publication much interest was shown by language taachers in 
culture capsules", and Dr Taylor began to systematicaiiy prepaia matarials for 
classroom use But a year later with tragic prematurity. Dr Taylor ^^s killed in a 
vehicle accident while accompaning a troop of boy scouts on an outing Tha loss to 
the profession which Darrel Taylor s death ir»evocably presents is difficult to appre- 
ciate by one who did not know rxm personally, as a former student of his. the clarity 
of the stature and dynamics of the man. and the magnitude of the loss, have not 
been diminished by the intervening years HN$ 
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Lafourcade: How did you first become interested in car^ 
toons as a medium for teaching language and 
culture? 

Hall: One summer day in January, i was reflecting on my 
young son*s astonishing ability in Spanish after only a 
'3w months' residence in Chile and it occurred to me 
that in addition to nearly total Immersion in tha lan- 
guage at school and at play, the stacks of comic 
books he was reading at home might also help ac- 
count for his skill. I was concerned, too. over the pos- 
sible harmful effects of such reading and so decided 
to examine the books. 

L LikQ the curate and the barber in Don Quixote 

H \ admit to a similar apprehension as to what I was get- 
ting into. On inspecting Condonto . . 

L Created by Ren^ Rfos. who goes by the pen name 
"Pepo " 

H. Right And published by Zig-Zag. I was so surprised at 
the wealth of linguistic and cultural material presented 
that I began to consider, in spite of reservations natu- 
ral to an educator, whether a format so extremely 
popular among the young might not merit serious in- 
vestigation as a vehicle for imparting linguistic skills 
Within a framework of situational contexts. Prelimi- 
nary examination of the cartoons resulted in the fol- 
lowing observations 
One The language employed was natural and au- 
thentic, reflecting actual usage in a way 
which invited comparison with the type of 
speech that sometimes appears in textbooks. 

* From H Ned Sf^tye ed . P^fSfyctiva for UachBn of L»tjfi^trm'(can Cultw 
Springfield, Ml Of<»c»OfPuWiC Instruction. 1970 pp 51-61 * 



L Would you care to illustrate that point'' 

H Take thts sequence, for example The customer says 
" iNo. no! Nada de eso Es para mi suegra " Con- 
dortto replies, "irlaberlo dicho* Tengo justo lo que 
usted necesital" In my opinion, such lively, everyday, 
' indispensable expressions as "Why didn't you say 
so^ " illustrate exactly the sort of thing students not 
only lik^e to learn, but hke to use 

L "To have said it'" Yes. very useful 

H Two 

All dialog was accompanied by a visual representa- 
tion of the situation in which it occurred, incorporat- 
ing such elements as the age, sex, physical appear- 
ance, manner <jf dress {indicative of profession, 
social, economic, educational status, etc ^ and 
other personality charactenst-cs of each speaker, 
and essential aspects of the setting (plaza, cafe, 
hacienda, etc . etc )^frequently in considerable 
detail 

L Yes. even details like door knobs As in this cartoon 
Here's a cultural contrast you could comment on The 
locks on Latin American doors are built primarily for 
opening from within Should be, also, a metaphor of 
something*? 

H Once in Vina del Mar I tried to get a locksmith to re- 
place the knob on our front door with the U S type 
that turns My wife was tired of running to the door to 
let the kids and their friends in the house The "mae- 
stro" thought 1 was Qrazy 

L Do students epjoy hearing descriptions of such cultur- 
al differences'? 

H So much so that I've found in my classes that 1 have to 
be"very careful or the whole hour witt be spent on cul- 
ture instead of language learning Nothing seems to 
interest students more, and I feel that any time Ip^t 
from language study is more than made up fo" by^eir 
increased motivation and the fact that they stuffy with 
real enjoyment 

L What values for language learning do you find in the 
drawings accompanying the dialog*? 

H Utterances memorized for recitation in the classroom 
aje of little practical value to students without aware- 
ness of the crcumstances in which they may be use j 
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Situational cues which guide the native m producing a 
given utterance are depicted in the cartoons Such 
cues, of course, are not always the same for all cul- 
tures, and cues which seem to be identical may elicit 
different responses 

L You mean if I were to sneeze, you wouldn't automati- 
cally say "Health! *? 

H Right And if you saw me wearing a Dlrck'^armband, 
with your knowledge of our culture and of contempo- 
rary problems, you wouldn't ask if someone close to 
me had died 

L There's more to these cartoons than one might think 
Viewed objectively 

H The drawings provide an essential frame of reference 
useful to the student both as a clue to meaning, for 
aural comprehension or reading, and as a cue for 
speech production, whether oral or written 

L Apparently you're not aware that you just nissed a 
cue That almost imperceptible raising of my left eye- 
brow was to indicate that I'm ready for the next pomt 

H Next point 

Typical gesture? grimaces, and other kinesic as- 
pects of communication were depicted 

L By other aspects, do you mean like how somebody 
walks'? I can tell a norteamencano a ::*lock away by 
the^way he walks 

H That sort of thing This aspect of communication never 
fails to fascinate students and. of course, they must 
learn to recognize and control some of the more 
common gestures, at least, m order to communicate 
successfully 

L That's right If you confused that 'Come here' signal 
with Adios' 

H Point four 

Many paralinguistic and onomatopoetic phenome- 
na were represented or suggested ty an imagina- 
tive use of symbols 

L Onomatopoeia, or the Bow-Bow Theory of the Origin 
of Language ' Like the rest of us. primeval man 
couldn't pronounce it He just Invented it 

H iPlop» 

/ 

y 



L iPiop< Pepo's favorite onomatopeic effect, produced 
by someone falling over backward m comic disbelief 

H My favorite is "iGlup>," as someone swallows some- 
thing or Sinks beneath the surface So suggestive of 
English 'gulp '* 

L What's so special about these phonetic phenomena as 
far as language learning is concerned'^ 

H They're the life of language Is there anything deader 
or more deadly than a lab exercise where the voice on 
the tape protects a flat, monotonous reading pronun- 
ciation devoid of paralmguistic effects'^ Along with 
concomitant kmesic patterns, these convey the emo- 
tional components of communication 

L )Very true! Such components are always present in 
' Condonto I note here sobs, sighs, stuttering, groans, 
giggles, coughs, cries, snickers, whining, wheedling, 
whimpering, and more subtle vocal modulations asso- 
ciated with browbeating, pleading, seductiveness, 
obnoxiousness, manliness, plamtiveness. craftiness, 
naivete, airs of superiority, inferiority, ponposity. bon- 
homie, disappointment, glee, somnolence, benevol- 
ence The inventory is endless 

H As mentioned, such elements are often suggested 
through .symbolic notdtion. though more often by the 
Situation or through facial expression, etc 

L Here aro some typical ' transcnpnons ' 

iJaaaaack. JaaacR^ ^ Aaaaa'o ' Te decfa que el 
contra contra contra contrabando est^ 
enn 

Ta-ta-ta-ta- (That's a machine gun) 
AAAAGHI (riddled ganster slumps to floor) 
iTOC TOC iTOC TOC (footsteps in the apartment 
above) 

lUAAAHMUAAAAAAH' (a baby crying) 
iRIN< iRIN> (the telephone) 

Jl . Jl , Jl . No ha faltado desde hace dos 
anos . (a girl crying) V 



iKIKiRI 111' (a man imitating a rooster) 
Desde luego oue sf Este No sabia que tuviera 
algun desperfccto 

Este (a sta. lied husband fumbling for words) 
IPLAM' (a door slammmg shut) 



iTOlING' (a metallic object hitting Condonto's head) 
Condonto dice que . iGRAUC Dice que . 
iGRU/^CI (the parrot Matfas) 

Se me enredan las palabras para darte una definicidn 
encicio . encicio ciclfstica . i HIP' (inebriated 
speech) 

H Are you familiar with the recordings dramatizing Con- 
donto prepared under the direction of Padre Pedro 
Rubio'? 

L Yes. and I think that the range of vocal quality exhibit- 
ed and the gamut of emotions portrayed is extraordi- 
nary. The sound effects are quite exceptional, too. 

H- It takes highly skilled actors to record such natural 
sounding speech. 

L How come, when we've been speaking "naturally * all 
our lives, we can t continue to do so when placed on a 
stage or behind a mike? 

H Your question has important implications for the 
. learning of foreign languages "Mike fright * or "stage 
fright. " m all its manifestations, is a phenomenon 
which deserves more study Concepts of informal, 
formal, and technical learning and transfer of reper- 
toires acquired in each mode to situations controlled 
by different contingencies undoubtedly are pertinent 
to an understanding of this problem. 

L It seems to me that someone learning a language in 
' the classroom is in a situation which is just the 
reverse of the actor's Through the expenence of 
everyday life, the actor has already developed very 
extensive repertoires of verbal and ndjn-verbal be- 
havior which he has to transfer, or adapt, to the limit- 
ed, artificial circumstances of the sta^e The lan- 
guage lea* er learns a limited amount of behavior in 
very -irtificial activities (pattern practice^ choral drill, 
parroting back responses, play acting) and then is 
expected to transfer this to the contingencies of daily 
life 

H Both theory and common sense suggest that the 
greater the correspondence between contingencies 
associated with emission of a response of a given 
topography, the greater th<? ease with which transfer 
may be accomplished. But actual emission of the re- 
sponse nd the exact form it may take (particularly 
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with respect to phonological characteristics) is diff'- 
cult to predict and depends on factors hardly suscep- 
tiOle to analysis except through irUrospeclion. It may 
be that to a "bcrn" actor, all the world is a stage, and 
he experiences internally in everyday life contingen- 
cies similar to those that affect behavior behind the 
footlights. * 

L Maybe the "born polyglot" has Everyman inside his 
skin and doesn't react to multilingualism as a threat to 
his "real" self, but rather as an expansion of his per- 
sonality through a kind of maturation by which his self 
becomes more complete or whole. 

H These "interrial states" have been omitted from the 
behaviorist's equations because they can't be ob- 
served, but they definitely cannot be ignored m the 
strategies of instruction devised by teachers But we'd 
better move on now to point five Innumerable rela- 
tionships, att'.udes, activities, institutions, etc . char- 
acteristic of the foreign clture wer6 porirayed. overt- 
ly or covertly, through the drawings and the printed 
word 

L Even me "bomberos ' are in here — the volunteer fire- 
men with their fancy uniforms, social prestige, and 
guarantee of a magnificent funeral Nearly every 
segment of Chilean society parades past the reader in 
the pages of Condonto. 

H Point SIX* With his rare gift for caricature, the cartoon- 
ist accorded certain behavioral traits umc! environmen- 
tal features a prominence which caused ^^e reader to 
focus his attention on them, thereby ga .ng aware- 
ness of many aspects of the Culture which otherwise 
might have remained unnoticed I t* not exaggerating 
when I say that during four years ir. your couatry. with 
opportunities to observe firsthand oractically every 
aspect of Chilean life. I often failed to notice many 
things until I saw them Cciricatured in Condonto Then 
a light would dawn and \ 6 suddenly be aware of 
something I hadn't been able to isolate or hadn't un- 
derstood 

L Would you believe i learn a lot about your culture 
through reading Mary l/Vorf/i'> 

H I've got to mention Topaze Without the cartoons and 
other features in that terrific weekly magazine of so- 
cial and political satire, I believe most of the burning 



problems agitating Chileans of every persuasion and 
condition would have passed me by 

L Without Herblock. Fischetti. and others, not to men- 
tion Steve Roper, The Bnrn l oser, and even Robin 
Mafone, many current questions and facets of your 
culture would escape me 

H You mean a distinguished novelist like you 

L I think Europeans and Latin Americans have a differ- 
ent attitude toward cartoons than many Americans 
To us they represent a valid form of art Naturally, 
there is garbage, as is the case with any medium of 
Expression. But I believe, for instance, that Merge, the 
Creator of Tin-Tin, is a genius And in Europe there 
are avid collectors of "vintage" cartoons who treasure 
collections of Flash Gordon, etc as reflections of an 
era which may be understood m part by the psycho- 
logical and sociological implications of the things de- 
picted m the drawings and conveyed by the printed 
word 

H \u your opinion, how do attitudes toward this format 
and its impact fit in with the ideas of Marshall Mc- 
Luhan*? 

L Well, although I don't think the legacy olf Gutenberg is 
at an end 

H The printed word is certainly still alive and vigorous in 
your novels In my opmion your creativeness m im- 
parting new vitality to the ink-imprinted page is une- 
qualled. The imagitiative use of color for printing lyric 
passages in Nove^a de Navidad, the juxtaposition of 
separate plots on opposite panes of Invencion a dos 
voces, the vivid, kinetic, superimposition of images m 
Para subir al cielo, for example, parallel, m my mind, 
striking effects achieved in the new media 

L chas gracias. pues I wish more Americans were 
acquainted with my works How would you Iikp to 
translate /nvenc/on a dos voces? , 

H lEncantado! 

L. The legacy of Gutenberg, I was saying Young peo- 
ple of todsTy grow up surrounded b]^ the sounds and 
images of the new media Yet what jdo we see m edu- 
cation — especially m language learning'' Gutenberg 
seems to be the hottest thing going We adapt stories, 
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novels, plays, essays acknowledgements, a preface, 
a note or two, a glossary, and listo! More fodder for 
the presses Why are we so slow to adapt theatrical 
motion pictures, TV programs, comic strips, animated 
cartoons? ^ 

H Salt in my wounds! You know I've been working on 
this for years. Lack of resources Lack of interest 
on the part of publishers . . Lack of time . . 

L i Pobre* 

H We d better move on to point '> 
L Seven, I believe Sf, siete. 

H Although the basic intent of the cartoonist apparently 
was to entertain, ;ather than to edify or inform, none- 
theless, most of the cartoons could be related directly 
or indirectly to some grave moral, psychological, so- 
cial, economic, or political problem. 

L. There are examples here ranging from alcoholism to 
crime, illiteracy, inflation, militarism, poverty, mental 
health, political corruption, feminism, juvenile delin- 
quency, birth control, etc. 

H Eight' In general, the cartoons were related to con- 
temporary life, although occasional references to the 
past provided insights into particular views of history. 

L: I recall one humorous sequence on the Spanish con- 
quest and its consequences that is revealing of popu- 
lar attitudes. 

H Nine Cartoons depicting North Americans, Argen- 
tines, Mexicans, etc. providec^ clues as to how other 
cultures might be popularly regarded 

L Pepo's parody of the American West, which stars 
"Condor the Kid," is about the best ne s done. But I 
like his take-offs on U S TV. tourists, and "gang- 
sters, ' too 

H Ten While much more inoffensive in nature than 
many tJ.S. cartoons, some sequences presented a 
scatological type of humor that would be considered 
improper by many parents 

L This aspect of your culture puzzles me You allow 
young children to view mayhem and murder and fla- 
grant sex without sufficient qualms to really go to 
work and do something about it and yet any allusion to 
perfectly natural, normal body functions that are news 
to no one are considered absolutely taboo 
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H There may be a degree of relaxation in one respect 
without any noticeable improvement in the other. 
Eleven Insights into humor itself, an important part of 
culture, could be gained through analysis of Condorito 
and the reactions of readers. 

L. Comment on that a little, will you? I'm interested in 
your observations as an outsider 

H I wa^ beginning to think of myself as an insider. 

L. An inside-outsider I hope you don't get everything al 

reves. 

H. La talla' chilena. In a way, it reminds me of 'kidding' 
in our country, but it has its own unique pungency and 
picaresque thrust. Then there's the 'segunda inten- 
ci6n' or 'doble sentido.' You have to be on your toes 
all the time with Chileans or you'll miss one half — the 
second' half — of every verbal exchange. 

L On second thought, you'll often find the intencidn* is a 
bit picante ' Remember the popular song about infla- 
tion, 'iComo baja el dinero! '? One of the lines goes 
porque suben los vestidos y no bajan los es- 
tipes " 

H. Would It be safe to leave the translation of that 
particular Anglicism to the imagination'' 

L. Hmmm 

H. Twelve. The ciiltur;i| and linguistic content of Condori- 
to was so extensive and varied that, with proper selec- 
tion and editing, it appeared much valuable material 
could be abstracted for use in the classroom 

L Since that initial appraisal of Condorito, you have 
examined thousands of cartoons in several lan- 
guages, including English, to evaluate their suitability 
for teaching language and culture. You've also adapt- 
ed numerous cartoons for classroom use, with vo- 
cabularies, notes, exercises, tape recordings, etc. 
How have these been received by teachers'' 

H Quite well, in general, for beginning and intermediate 
courses at all levels of instruction— in spite of serious 
criticisms which may be summarized as follows 
1) The language employed m the cartoons is too 
colloquial, some of the expressions used are 
not found in dictionaries and are not common fo 
dialect3 spoken in other areas of America end 
Spam 
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2) "Ungrammattcal" forms appear in some of the 
cartoons. 

3) Certain aspects of Hispanic life are misrepre- 
sented through exaggerated use of caricature 

4) Emphasis on the comical and unusual results in 
a distorted view of Hispanic culture 

5) Cartoons are too lacking in esthetic qualities to 
legitimize their use in the classroom. 

6) The content of some cartoons is not suitable for 
young learners, in that unmannerly and im- 
proper behavior is portiayed. 

7) Although cultural elements depicted often relate 
to broad segments of Hispanic society, they are 
sometimes too national or regional for general 
application. 

L: Somcu of these criticisms have already been consid- 
ered in the course of our discussion; other objections 
could easily be overcome through more careful selec- 
tion and editing. Also, materials could include car- 
toons from other areas of Latin America and Spain. 

H It must be understood that the cartoons are not in- 
tended to comprise a complete course of instructipn. 
As supplementary materials, they are designed to a(dd 
variety, interest, insights, valuable practice in var^us 
skills, etc . and in no way are represented as being 
comprehensive m their treatrfient of either language 
or culture 

L. The Notas y ejercicios which accompany Condorito 
attempt to put things in perspective, identifying the 
Items that are strictly Chilean. 

H With regard to the use of colloquial language and "un- 
grammatical" forms Mind if I make an intemperate 
statement? 

L Go ahead Anything I don't like, 1 11 edit out 

H. At a time when some institutions are eliminating re- 
quirements for lang^'age study, when enrollments are 
decreasing and drop-out rate;^ are growing, members 
of the language teaching profession who are deeply 
concerned with problems of student interest and moti- . 
vation recognize that perhaps the greatest demand of 
students is for relevance When the language taught 
consists of a depurated "normalized" dialect (the "av- 
erage " speech of several regions), a textbook writer's 
notion of "correct" speech, or a disconnected, artifi- 



cial potpourri contrived for illustrating formal features 
of the language, the phony quality of it all is soon ap- 
parent to the student and it offends him that he is not 
invited or permitted to relate to real people in real 
situations who speak a real language and have real 
needs, hopes, and ideals 

L: Relevant! 

H "Natural" language is characterized by all sorts of 
false starts, "ungrammatical" utterances, fumblings. 
falterings, and failures, yet the student is provided 
wilh materials that are meticulously composed, re- 
hearsed, recorded, and re-recorded in order to pro- 
duce "flawless" models for him to imitate. The only 
flaw in art this is that the student is expected to master 
a form of speech found only on such tapes and no- 
where else on earth. Teachers themselves couldn't \ 
talk like that^and don't. ^ 

L I don't know. There are teachers wh,^ speak First- 
Year Spanish. 

H Like the retired first-grade teacher who after wrecking 
her car stood back to survey the damage and ex- 
claimed. "Ohi Oht Oh! See! See! See!" 

L. While teachers should do what they can to assure that 
linguistic and cu.' ral models presented are authentic, 
I think it's much more important for them to establish 
the limits of what is reasonable, possible, and desir- 
able to expect of students. 

H. I once received an acrimonious commur tcation fr.om 
a district language supervisor because in a taped 
dramatization of high school students abroad, I al\ 
lowed a young man to oe himself. Result: a 'schwa" \ 
that should have been an "a " It would have been no 
problem to record a "perfect" pronunciation, but how \ 
many students could identify with that'' How many of 
them e^'er learn to speak like natives? 

L. The emperor's clothes We feel too vulnerable to 
permit ourselves to contemplate bare humanity. The 
beautiful fabric woven with threads of universal under- 
standing and world brotherhood through perfect bilin- 
gualism (acquired in French li and Spanish 301) must 
not be revealed as an illusion and a farce by some 
uncooperative kid who tells it iike it is. 
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H A very good friend of mine speaks Enghsh with a pro- 
. nounced Spanish accent In many respects his com- 
mand of Enghsh is extraordinary When native speak- 
ers are groping for an appropriate word, he supplies it 
Or when a native speaker has expressed something m 
a verbose, disorganized way. he will succinctly sum 
things up in a few apt words However, he has neve^ 
mastered phonemes /s/ and Izl of English, among 
oth^' things, and his speech sounds like a parody of 
Desi Arnaz. 

L You think that's easy*? 

H. Having specialized in the teaching of English to 
speakers of other languages for some eleven years, 
I m confident that, given enough time, and with my 
friend's willing cooperation, I could measurably "per- 
fect" his pronunciation I feel no compulsion to re- 
make htm, however. I adn ire. respect, and esteem 
him very greatly just as he is 

L i no speak lak thees all time 

H it v as someone else I had m mind, esteemed friend 

L. Can the world be made safe for my kind of 
bilingualism'' 

H No Your kind is fine, but only something ideal and 
pure can give us an inner vision to pre-empt our eyes 
for an assault on reality, oblivious of cost and conse- 
quences 

L Would you say, then, that we must free ourselves from 
the prison of our own propaganda, retrench, salvage 
where possible what has been invested in unrealistic 
goals, and go forward in a more modest, enhghtened 
way*? 

H Exactly. A student s pronunciation of a given allo- 
phone should be accepted when within parameters 
establishing functional control, whether "native* or 
not Adult learners and others jnable to perform well 
m this respect, and whose goal 's not to .>ass them- 
selves off as natives in order to spv foi the CIA, 
must be given opportunities to find suoco.>s and pride 
of achievement m other skills 

L In short, the student's progress must no longer be 
held up to the point where he is tense, frustrated, dis- 
couraged and ready to drop out as he is subjected to 
endless, repetitr a, dull, boring, tediouL drills de- 



signed with perfection in formal aspects of language 
as the goal 

H Instructional formats must emphasize thematic as- 
pects and be designed to engage students in social, 
functional use of the language, as they communicate 
with the teacher and each other and not with a ma- 
chine (although they may be aided in this by audio- 
visual cues and prompts presented by a machine). 

L Primacy of the thematic over the formal must be es- 
tablished in every learning activity. 

H The formal is a servant, opening the door to the the- 
matic, and It must henceforth be kept m a subservient 
role and never again be permitted to forget its place 
and become so presumptuous, overbearing, and 
boorish as at present 

L- The perennial servant problem It's terrible every- 
where 

H, The most extreme, most unfortunate collection of 
formally oriented materials I've ever encountered 
comprises the course of study in many of the Bina- 
tional Centers sponsored by the U.S. Information 

, Agency. 

L Like the one in Valparaiso, where we first met. 

H At that time it was my responsibility to oversee in- 
struction in English based cn texts and tapes which 
over a period of eight semesters (tour years') of in- 
tensive study devote very little time to sustained dis- 
course of any kind The study of language and culture 
logically go hand in hand, yet these materials, tacking 
thematK: content seldom relate the language in any 
way to tiie culture of which it is such an indivisible 
part 

L. It was against this backp-'^und that you began to view 
the lowly comic strip, with its ungrammatical forms, 
Its colloquial speech, its completely random, unsys- 
tematic presentation of linguistic and cultural patterns 
as a humble answer to the system, order, logic, purity, 
clarity, perfection, emptiness . of form without con- 
tent 

H The skeleton without the body 
L No flesh. 

H No weaknesses of the flesh 
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L No heart No blood No life 

Let me thank you now for your interesting, unconven- 
tional remarks. Perhaps we could get together again 
to discuss such topics as the adaptation of theatrical 
motion pictures for language learning, a 'student 
team" ap^ oach to FL instruction, and the use of in- 
terpersonal games m achieving social, functional con- 
trol of language— all closely related to our present 
discussion. 

H An additional subject might be the teaching of aspects 
of foreign culture through. the novel — or literature in 
general. 

L Let's explore it. 
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THE USE OF FOLKSONGS TO 
DEVELOP INSIGHT INTO 
LATIN AMERICAN CULTURE* 

Dennis Juatre 

Quincy College (Illinois) 

Resourceful teachers have always used examples of 
Latin American music to enliven the study of Spanish, to 
break the deadening effect of pattern drills, to enrich the 
program with a little of the culture. The purpose of this 
paper is to show how the use of Latin American music, 
especially folksongs, affords a deep insight into the Latin 
American culture Folksongs are a source of "culture cap- 
sules ' that have not always been exploited 

Folksongs are the expressions of the people, the mass- 
es, the vast majority. Sometimes folksongs are the expres- 
sions of an individual — often unknown — revealing his inter- 
pretation of his human situation and finding resonance with 
the people at large. Such songs are popular, they belong to 
the people. They reflect their history, their heritage — in a 
word — their culture. 

This paper touches on three points 

1. A brief note on the richness of Latin American 
folkmusic, 

2 A sketch of how to use folksongs in the class- 
room to exploit the cultural import and impact. 

3 A short study of three examples. 

I . A Brief Note on the Richness of Latin American 
Folkmusic 

In a striking way the folkmusic of Latin America reveals 
the three cultural forces that are the v/arp and woof of Latin 
America today. The forces are the indigenous or primitive, 
the European including especially the Spanish and the Afri- 
can The import and impact of these three factors vanes 
from country to country and from region to region within 
the same country From the indigenous culture sho^t. re- 
petitive, rhythmic patterns remain along with certain musi- 
cal instruments, e g , the claves, the maracas, the guiro 
among others. The European heritage includes a great va- 



• From H Ned S«elye ed , P9rsp9Lttv9s for Teachers of Latin American Culture 
Sprtngfteid III 0((ic« of Public in&fruciion 1970. pp 62 69 
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nety of song-forms the bolero, the villancico, the polka, 
etc., along with nfiusical instruments such as the guitar, 
brass, the accordian, the violin, etc. The African force also 
left its mark with t^^e dominant drum beat and complicated, 
syncopated rhythms along with the bongo The adoption 
and adaption of these various musical elements provide 
examples of a very important principle for understanding 
and appreciating the Latin American culture There was 
and IS an organic assimilation of the elements, the result- 
ing whole is somehow more than the sum of the parts. 
There is a dynamic incorporation. The Latin Americans 
added and add their own creative touch to the heritage 
hande«1 to thom. The arpa iarocha, the guitarrdn, the bon- 
to. the mariachi trumpet-duet are just a few cases in point. 

In Latin America there is a tremendous variety of folk- 
song forms- the yaraw. the corndo, the huapango, the fan- 
go, the habanera, \hecha-cha-cha» the mamtoo, xherhum- 
ba, and the calypso, to mention a few. Some of these have 
become so refined that they are almost classical today. 
They express the many moods of the Latin people in a truly 
Latin way, distinctive of the people, indicative of their cul- 
ture, and expressive of their views and values 

The verses of these folksongs otter a fairly simple intro- 
duction to Hispanic poetry In fact the exploitation of their 
cultural insight presupposes some knowledge of Hispanic 
poetry as well as an appreciation of the love of Latin Ameri- 
cans for poetry and some understanding of their fondness 
and facility for Improvization The poetry is rich in its re- 
sources, the techniques of poetic expression Much of this 
IS in the tradition of Spanish poetry; some is quite original, 
eg. the creative contributions of Rub^n Darib. The pre- 
dilection of Latins for poetry needs no proof; love letters, 
serenades, poetry-competitions provide ready support The 
many variants or versiohs as well as the many verses of 
some songs, e g . La cucaracha, evince their fondness and 
facility for improvization 

1 1 . Suggestions for the use of folksongs in the classroom 

The choice of folksongs, obviously, must vary according 
to the classroom situation the ability of the teacher, the 
capacity of the students, the availability of music and back- 
ground material By background material I mean the "who, 
what, where, when, why and how" of the folksong Native 
renditions or recordings are very helpful. More difficult or 
comp''cated songs can be self-defeating. Some songs may 
prove to be a tittle embarrassing tt is only sensible, as ev- 



ery good teacher exemplifies, to start with songs t^iat are 
easier and more commonly known or popular in the United 
States 

The actual procedure for teaching folksongs is fairly well 
known, if not obvious, but I shall repeat them here to un- 
derscore the cultural insights afforded by the song. 

A. Learning the words 

1 repetition-imitation of the model to insure proper 
pronunciation of first parts, then the whole until 
memorization and mastery. This may involve 
learning some allophones; 
2. reading aloud; with advanced groups the first step 
may be skipped; repeated reading aloud with 
advertance to sinalefa and sineresis and with 
emphasis on the proper rhythm. 
3 explaining the text 

1. lexical items with an indication of provin- 
cialism which often necessitates a discus- 
sion of the cultural context of a word and its 
meaning, e.g. chula in Mexico. 
2 structural analysis and explanation of how 
the words are used in a sentence which 
would include points of grammar and a 
study of the idiomatic expressions which 
are often "culture capsules" in themselves. 
3, literary analysis or study of the poetic tech- 
niques. 

B Fixing the melody 

Repetition of the melody to make the students 
acquainted with the melody and to help them 
memorize it It often helps to take some songs 
line by line. The feeling, the mood, the tone of the/ 
song should be noted 

C Singing the song 

After the song is sung several times there should 
be a discussion of this song m comparison with 
others, both Latin Amorican and English, that the 
students know. The background of the song may 
be discussed here, if it was not brought in as part 
of the introduction to the song. 

ill Examples, Background of Three Latin American 
Folksongs 

Up till now this discussiv . has been rather general, theo- 
retical, up-in-the-air Some examples should help to bring 
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It down to earth I am going to discuss three examples 
"Guantanamera" which is based on a Cuban folksong, the 
refrain or chorus of the Mexican corrtdo, la cucaracha," 
and the Argentine tango, "Adios, muchachos". Again the 
cultural insislhts afforded by the three examples is the mam 
issue. 

A. "Guantanamera** 

I have chosen this folksong because of its popularity 
here m the United States. The words and melody are sim- 
ple and well known, but not the cultural background. The 
melody, as I understand it, was used to sing news items on 
rural broadcasts in Cuba. If this is the case, again one may 
note the love for verse along with the fondness and facility 
for improvization. 

The song is actually—or seems to be— "made in the 
U.S " The verses are almost haphazard selections from the 
Versos sencillos, a series of quatrains written by Jose Mar- 
tr. the Cuban poet>patriot (1853-1895) who died fighting for 
the freedom of Cuba from Spam. The verses chosen are 
somewhat representative of the poet, but certainly do not 
exhaust the highly personal and very profound expression 
of his views and values found in many other quatrains in 
the Versos sencillos. Some Cuban friends of mine think 
that the song is a desecration. This fact only indicates the 
cultural gap that prompts a paper like this But taking the 
song as it ts popular here in the United States affords some 
cultural insights. 

Yo soy un hombre sincero 
dedonde crece la palma. 
y antes morirme quiero 
echar mis versos del alma. 

Ml verso es de un verde claro 
y de un carmen encendido, 
mi verso es un ciervo hendo 
que busca en el monte ampa'o 

Con !os pobres de ia tierra 
quiero mi suerte echar; 
el arroyo de la sierra 

me complace mas que el mar ^ 

The lexical items and linguistic structures of these qua- 
trains are fairly simple and quite common Attention may 
be called to several' the use of dedonde, the reflexive as an 
mtensifier in morirme, the nominalization envotved inde un 
verde claro, the past participle heriQo in comparison with 



the adjective encendido, the two uses of the -do form, the 
word order, the comparison in the last line, the figures of 
speech. 

The verses clearly state the poet's need to express him- 
self in poetry and his wish to identify with the majority of his 
fellow countrymen. There is a certain fatalistic awareness 
of death. The, tone and overall effect of the verses are 
plaintive, pensive, profound in spite of the apparent sim- 
plicity. 

The refrain or estribillo (an important technique of His- 
panic poetry) is not Marti's creation. It Is simple, two words 
really, that ^re repeated several times. 

Guantanamera, guajira guantanamera, 
guantanamera, guajira guantanamera. 

Guantanamera means "pertaining to Guantanamo" where 
the United States still has a military base in Cuba. Note the 
suffix -era which is used with nouns and adjectives to indi- 
cate ortgin-from, relation-to or occupation, e.g. habanera, 
aduanero. Guajira is a Cuban word meaning "a Cuban folk 
song" among other things. Hence it would seem the refrain 
says. "This is a Cuban folk song." In many ways it is. 

B. La cucaracha ' 

The almost endless verses and versions of this Mexican 
corrido is another example of improvizatiori. Some ver- 
sions glorify Pancho Villa, the revolutionary bandit-hero 
whose real name was Doroteo Arsingo (1877-1923). In 
general the verses are usually satirical comments on poli- 
tics and love. They are a mixture of humor and pathos. The 
song is basically a sad one — according to all the Mexican 
renditions and interpretations that I have heard. 

One version of this corrido provided the title and story- 
line of a Mexican film starring Maria Felix. Dolores del Rio, 
etc. The song and movie are about a campfollower. While 
la cucaracha literally means "cockroach," it seems to 
have been an euphemism for such a woman. Only then 
does the estribillo really make sense: 

La cucaracha, la cucaracha, 
ya no puede caminar, 
porque no tiene, porque le falta 
marijuana que fumar. 

This interpretation may be rather embarrassing to many 
teachers who have used this song in the classroom. Even 
so, the song does express t^e temper ni the times around 
1910 in Mexico; it reveals the chaos and anarchy that 
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swept through Mexico during that time, shaking, upsetting, 
destroying social structures to their foundations, namely 
the family unit. And whether the word cucaracha means 
"campfollower" or not. one is still faced with the use of 
marijuana that is implied in the song. 

In just these few lines— I will not even attempt to com- 
ment on the verses because of thetr number and variations 
—there are several points worth pondering. While the re- 
frain IS made up of alternating ten-syllable and seven-syl- 
iable lines, the verses are quatrains of romance, i e , eight- 
syllable lines, traditional m Hispanic ballads. In the refrain 
the idiomatic expression /e fa/fa occurs These few lines 
also presuppose a grasp of the subtle difference of the idi- 
oms tener que fumar manjuana and tener marfjuana que 
fumar 

This folksong, even though I have discussed only the re- 
frain, does provide insight into some aspects o^ Mexican 
culture, their heritage and history. It reveals Mexico, the 
land of contrasts, it uncovers the Mexicans, the people of 
contrasts. 

C Adfos, muchachos 

This last example is a fango from Argentina It is the 
"swan-song" of a gaucho who must retire due to ill-health. 

Adtos. muchachos, companeros de mi vda. 

barra quenda 

de aquellos riempos 

Me toca a mi emprender la retirada, 

debo alejarme de mi buena muchachada 

Adios. muchachos. ya me voy y me reslgno, 

contra el destino 

nadie la tatia 

Se terminaron para mi todas las farras. 
mi cuerpo enfermo no resiste mas. 

This fango offers a glimpse of gauc/?o-life, especially the 
close bonds of friendship, the amigujsmo. The word barra 
means "bar, yoke," figuratively it implies "team." The 
words mi buer)a muchacha-da ("that old gang of mine") 
/ reinforces ttiis same concept, as does the word farras re- 
ferring their escapades together. 

Several linguistic structures are noteworthy the idiomat- 
ic expression me toca, the use of the reflexive to intensify 
voy and terminaron. the reflexive as complement of res/g- 
no and a/e/ar. the use of tallar 
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Like Guanfanamera and la cucaracAja this fango has an 
air of sadness Yet the tone of the folksong is quite differ- 
ent from the other two examples. The melody is somewhat 
more complicated. There is no e^tribillo. There is a clear- 
cut note of fatalism: "contra el destmo nadie la talla." 
There is a fatalistic acceptance of the illness that has al- 
tered the gaucho's life. There is an expression of gauchis- 
mo, an aspect of Argentine culture. 

CONCLUSION 

The examples and especially the interpretation of these 
examples that I have ventured here are debatable. But they 
are only examples. The point at issue, the point I have tried 
to make, remains: Latin American music, especially the 
folksongs, affords not merely a change of pace or a bit of 
culture. Thdy afford a deep insight into' the heritage and 
history of the Latin American peoples. They express and 
reveal the culture of Latin America. 
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Life in the 1970's is so globally interdependc nt that inter- 
national understanding is imperative. In addition to teach- 
ing the language skills, the foreign-language teacher has a 
valid contribution to make in developing more positive atti- 
tudes toward those who speak the language. 

The task is not so easy as may first appear, since preju- 
dice for some people is a part of their personality structt '^e; 
and they will resist suggestions to change by clinging mora 
stubbornly to their prejudiced beliefs. There is some evi- 
der e to indicate that Spanish speakers are not as highly 
regarded in America as German or French speakers.^ A 
study by Dr. Howard Lee Nostrand suggests that Ameri- 
cans who live in France frequently react negatively to the 
French. 2 Possibly this is because they lack knowledge of 
the French way of life and insights into the Frenchman's 
attitudes and value system. 

In the following pages will be found suggestions for 
developing more positive attitudes toward native speakers 
of Spanish. About half of the ideas were Iried far one se- 
mester in the author's Spanish classes Unfortunately they 
produced no attitude change However, it is hoped that a 
continuous year-long program w]M effect the desired 
change. Many of the activities can be incorporated into the 
daily lesson plan. We believe that including attitude activi- 
ties at least once a week will be more effective than doing 
an occasional big unit. ^ 

We favor an anthropological approach to the teaching of 
culture. Not all anthropologists agree on a definition of cul- 
ture. Ours IS a rather simple ono culture is everything 
which IS learned Therefore we try to discover what the 
Spanish speaker has learned. For example, whom has he 



* From H Ned Seeiye. ed . Persp9Ctiv§s for Teachers of Latin Armncan Cullora 
Springfield ill Office of Public Instruction. 1970. pp 118*139 
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iMrntd to considtr his family, whom has ha learnad to 
ratpact, whan has ha laarnad to aat his maals. how bas ha 
laamad to organiza his sociaty. what hal ha laarnad to 
conaidar asthatically piaasing. what has ha laarnad to con- 
•idar humoroua. what has ha laarnad to valua? 

Our daaira ia to build tha kind of positlva attitudas which 
wni atand up undtr tha raallty of living or working with 
Spanlsh^paaklng paopla. Wa hava a graat daal In com- 
mon with Spanish spaakars as fallow human baings. 
I<ayartha<ass wa want to maka our studants awara of tha 
fact that Latin Amark:ans will fraquantly) think and act dif- 
farantiy fronfi^ us simply bacausa thay^ra raarad in Latin 
Anrarlea and not in ttia Unitad Stataa. 

In taaching tha languaga skills, wa hava laarnad that tha 
simUaritiaa batwaan two la^uAgas arO aasiiy laarnad; but 
tha dHfarancaa or points! of contrast are nruKa difficult to 
mastar, and wa muat tharafora apand mor^ timaon tham. 
So, too. in tha taaching of culture. Customs, social organi- 
zations, and vjiJuas which are similar to ours ara easily 
acqaptad by our studants; w^ must spend more time on 
thpse which ara different, for they are the ones which may 
causa our studants to react negatively to Spanish spaak- 
/ era. 

There are two techniques for building positive attitudes 
which taachars have been using for yaars; writing to pen 
pais and inviting Spanish-speaking visitors to the class- 
room. Wa feel these are worthwhile activities and urge you 
to try tham both. 

Part I comprises two-thirds of the article and Is devoted 
mainly to activities related to Information about Latin 
America. Wa know that "Latin Americans*' object to this 
phrase, and wa apoiogiza for using it. The people of each 
country south of tha border believe that they are different 
from^and superior to— their neighbors, in the future one 
hopas that tha information suggastad hare can be devel- 
opad for aach of tha Spanish-speaking republics of Amerr- 
ca and also for Spain. Since our students are more likely to 
interact with Spaniah spaakera of this hemisphere. w0 
hava concentrated on Hispanic America. 

Part II concama information about attitudes themselves: 

/ 

Ml 

Dl$am$hn 9fSimMll§§ and Dlflfmic— 

Bacausa people so frequantly react negatively to differ- ^ 
ences. we suggast starting tha yaar with a discussion of 



similarities and differences. Make the students awara that 
tha concept of differences axists not only anuKig othar cul- 
tures but aven within their own school and familias. Convey 
tha Idea that ''difference " is a neutral concept, not one of 
'*good vs. bad" or "superior vs. inferior." Show that the 
willlngneas to accept differences is necessary, not only for 
international understanding but also for our own society. 
\ You might begin by talking about the ways in which your 

school is similar to other jur.ior— or senior— ^hlgh schools 
and how that particular class is similar to other clasaes in 
the school. On succeeding days consider these quastlons; 
How is your school different from other schools? How is 
that class f|lfferent from other classes in the building? Ask 
the studemis. *'How is your family like other familias? How 
is your famit/uniqua?" (This latter is a question that Mar- 
garet Mead hai>used in beginning anthropology classes.)' 
What differences rhight we be unwilling to accept in our 
class? Why wouldn't we accept these differences? 

The collection of photographs entitled Th0 Family of 
Mafh^ can be used to relate simiiarttles and differences in a 
new way. Approximately fifteen minutes of time on two 
successive days can be spent in looking at the photo- 
graphs. Secure enough copies of the book so that the stu- 
dents can sit in groups of three or four. On the first day 
have them think about the two following questk>ns: What 
was the editor's purpose in assembling this collectton of 
pictures, and how were the pictures organized? On the fol- 
towing day let the students look at the pictures again for a 
few minutes, and then attempt to answer the questtons. 
Some groups may feel that the editor wanted to show how 
similar mankind is all over the world, while others will de- 
cide that he wanted to ihow how different i^an is. 



1 MaMirw A. Cookt. "A Study ol ttw D«v«(opm«nt ol Potltjy^AttttudM Toward 
Nattv* SpMl(«n ol Spomth. " (unpubtithod M D. dItMrtaHon. CoNob* ol EdMCoMon. 
Tho Ohio StatO umvarttty. ifWt. p. 14. 

2 Howard LaaNo«tand.£<poNmor»fMOiftm»<n/n0C4^WConf^ 
m« QuuHotm^. "How AmfiG^m Saa tho French," <Oapartmam ol flomanco 
lanouaoat and Utaratlva. Unlvaralty of Waahtngton. July. iM4). p ii. 
(Mknaocraphadj 

9 MaroaratMaad. *CuHuralnForalonUngiiaMTaachl(^^ 
Pohii ol vSw/' oil a Ooo^arartW orilfia 

School offSroioti SarviSa. Qoor^^lom UtmnHy (Qoorgottmt: Marefi 10 and 11, 

mih p. 9. 

4 Edward Siak:han (ad. ). rvia Fomlty of Mm (Naw York. Muaaum of Modam Ait. 
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With 9om guidanc* from th« ttachtr, th«lr conflicting 
vlfwpointt can bo roconollod in ttio following way: aH mon 
•haro cortain unlvorsalt such as family life. work, omo- 
tiona. tto.. but how thay axprass those differs from one cul- 
ture to another.. 

The concept that the universale are expressed differently 
In different cuHuree is one which we believe may help build 
more poslthre attitudes toward people who appear different 
from us. For years well-meaning teachers have taught that 
people are alHce all over the world and imply that there is 
therefore no reason why we cannot all get along with one 
another. Yet people who must live or work with thbse from 
another culture sometimes become so acutely aware o^ 
differences that they doubt whether mankind can ever 
work togjsther. We believe that the concept exemplified In 
The Fam/Vy o^ Man Is a valid reconciliation of these two 
conflicting^ viewpoints and that it can serve as a spring* 
board from which to investigate some of the different ways 
In which the unlversals are expressed. 

Va/ues 

It is our personal belief that much of the conflict which 
arises when -people from different cultures try to work to- 
gether results from a difference in values. Try. therefore, to 
make your students aware of. the concept of values and of 
the rde which vaft;es can play In determining behavior. 

Spend a whole class period discussing values, start by 
suggesting that everyone^hal certain things or ideals which 
he values and that these values are arranged in a hierarch- 
ial order. Also comment that one's behavior is frequently 
influenced by what he values. As examples of a value you 
might point out that some students in your school value 
clothes, some value money, and others value friends. Ask 
them to suggest things which they think are valued by stu- 
dents at their school. Then ask them to name values which 
they believe are held by their parents or other adults. Write 
all these on the board. Then ask each student to write 
down a list of his own top ten values In order of their Im- 
portance to him. The most obvkHis flndlng will probably be 
that each person's hierarchy of values is unique. A tabula- 
tion of the top three In each list may reveal some grouping, 
which you can report to the class the following day. 

Once the students have become aware of the concept of 
values and have considered some Anfwlcan values, the 
next step is to examine the values held by Spanish speak- 
ers. John Qillln discusses Latin Anrterlcan values in a paper 



which can be found in Confmpowy Culturm and Soc^ 
tf$ of L§tln AnwriCB. » He cites the f olk>wing values: indi- 
viduality. dIgnldBd, m9Chl$mo, p0r$on9ll$mo, acceptance 
of social Inequality, and the idealistic or transcendental 
world vle# (the Latin American tends to plac# greater val- 
ue on spiritual rather than on pragmatic concerns). 

The state of North Carolina has published a guide hyr 
high school French and Spanish teachers called Twchlng 
for CroBM'CultunJ UndMtanding, ^ It contains a section on 
Hispanic values which follows closely the themfs present- 
ed by Nostrand in an article appearing Ih H^pan/a in 
1961.^ In addition to the values which Qillin discusses, 
Nostrand also menflons regionalism, sefen/dad, beauty, 
leisure c 1 work, human nature mistrusted, eci^ra vs. 
reaZ/ded, and rising expectations. 

We recommend that the classroom teacher prepare a 
synthesis of the discusskms of both these authors, dupli- 
cating enough copies so that each student can have one. 
Spend a portkm of class time reading them over together 
and discussing them. If this is done eirty In the school 
year, there will be many opportunities io relate the Latin 
American value system to other class activities. 

R99dlng U$t of Book$ Sef in an Hispanic Cuhuf 
You may want the class to read some fnaterials which 
translate values from an abstractk)n into a potent force 
which directs men's actkMis. Following is an annotated list 
of books for high school students which are set in an His- 
panic culture. In sharing their reactions to tfiese books 
with their classmates. It Is recommended that students 
note differences between their own value system and that 
of the hero of the book, problems which are different from 
those which American teen-agers have to soh^, or solu- 
flons which are different from North American ones. Since 
individuals' perceptions vary, this assignment may be more 
fruitful if several people read the same book and share 
their reactions to It. 



6 John QMon. "EltiOt Cofnpon#nii hi llotfifn LflHn Amork} iit CuNurOi" *'Conl9nh 
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7 Howard UoNotlronO."Uloraiuro.Aroo Study. ondHiip^OuHurorHli^ 
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Aiegri** Giro. Broad §nd AllBn /s the mrld. Translat- 
ed by Harriet de Onis. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
1941. About Indian serfs on a Peruvian hacienda. 

Brown, Vinson. Bl§ck Treasure. Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1951. Oweefi sets out to seek hidden treasure in 
the Panamanian Jungle but settles down to farm. Adventure 
and love. 

Cotman, Hila. f/ie Qirl from Puarta Rico. New York: 
Morrow. 1961. A middle-class Puerto Rican girl suddenly 
finds herself living in a slum in New York City. Well written. 

Clark, Ann Nolan. Santiago, New York: Viking Press, 
1955. A young Indian boy in Guatemala is raised as a mid- 
dle-class ladino. Later he is taken back to his grandfather's 
Indian Village. As a teen-ager he leaves the village and 
makeslils way along in the world. 

Daly. Maureen. Twalvo Around tha World. New York: 
Dodd. Mead, and Co., 1957. Each chapter describes a 
teen-ager in a different country. One chapter is about Luis 
Hernandez of Malaga, Spain. He is dissatisfied. 

Elliot. Elisabeth. No Qravan Imafje. Haw York: Har- 
per and Row, 1966. Written by the widow-of a missionary 
killed by Quichau Indians. Not a religious book. Shows 
conflict of culture values in a non-Christian society. Highly 
recommended. 

Hobart, Alice Tisdale. Tha Paacock Shad Hia Tail. 
New Vbrk: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1945. A Mexican 
girl of the upper class married an American working in 
Mexico. Older girls. 

Las2lo, A. Aly Uncia Jacinto. Translated by Isabel 
Ouigly. New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Company, 1958. 
One day in Madrid. An old ex-bullfighter and his seven- 
year-old nephew. Wit and gentle hunwr. Not sentimental 
but touches the heart. 

Laverty, Maura, ^o Mora than Human. New York: 
Longmans, Green, and Co., 1944. A young Irish girl goes to 
Spain as a governess. After a tempestuous love affair 
there, she returns to Ireland and a beau. 

Lopez y Fuentes, Gregorio. Tha Indian. Translated by 
Anita Brenner. New York: Fredrick Ungar Publishing Co., 
1961. About the Mexican Revolution of 1910. 

Mayerson, Charlotte L. (ed.) Two Blocks Apart: Juan 
Qonzalaa and Patar Quinn. New York: Holt, Rinehart, and 



Winston, 1965. Based on actual conversations with a Puer- 
to Rican boy who has migrated to New York City and a boy 
of Irish extraction who lives just two blocks away. 

McClarren, J. <. Maxican Aaaignmant. Ne\v York: 
Funk and Wagnalls, 1957. About young veterinarians who 
go to Mexico to help stamp out affosa. 

Means, Florence C. >l//c/a. New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin, 1953. A Mexican American of Denver is looked down 
on at home but learns to appreciate her heritage during her 
junior year at the Universidad Nacional In Mexico. 

Niggli, Josephine. Maxican Vlllaga. Chapel Hill, N.C.: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1945. Ten short stories 
about everyday life in a Mexican village near Monterry. 

. Sfep Down Eldar Brothar. New York: 

Rinehart and Co., 1948. About the problems of a Mexican 

family. 

Rivera, Jose Eustaclo. Tha Vortax. Translated by 
Earle K. James. New York: Putnam. 1935. About rubber 
gatherers in the Colombian jungle. 

Steinbeck, John. Tha Paarl. New York: Viking Press, 
1957. About a poor fisherman who finds a valuable pearl. 

Trevino, Elizabeth Bolton, My Haart Uaa South. New 
York: Thonms Y. Crowell Co., 1953. An American marries 
a Mexican and tells about how she became adjusted to the 
Mexican way of life. 

Wh0ra tha Haart la. New York: Dou- 

bleday and Co., Inc., 1962. Written by the same author 
about twelve years later when her boys are teen-agers. 
Describes their middle-class life in Mexico City. 

Whitney, Phyllis A. A Long Tima Coming. New York: 
David McKay Co., 1954. About a self-centered eighteen- 
year-dd mid-western girl who comes into contact with the 
migrants who work in her father's cannery. Prejudice and 
discrimination, juvenile delinquency, role of churches re 
social Issues, hostility between vark)us social groups, 
plight of migratory workers, and personality problems plus 
romance make an intriguing plot. 

Wiley, Karla. Aaaignmant: Latin Amarica: A Story of 
tha Paaca Corpa. New York: David McKay Co.. 1968. The 
country is not named, but the girl works with women 
weavers. 
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Young. Bob and Jan. ^croai Fracas. Now York: 
- Juiian Mosanor. 1958. Betty Ochoa. a third*generation 
Moxlcan*Amorican, is surprised to find that she is proju* 
dicod against her own cultural group. 

imprMSlons of the United States* is a collection of let* 
ters bated on observations written by foreign students 
studying at American universities. They permit us to see 
ourselvee as others see us. Altogether there are nine let- 
' ters by Latin American students. The letters can be read 
out loud to the class in five to ten minutes. The book itself 
suggests discussion questions for each letter, and the 
ttioughtf ul teacher can prepare additional ones. 

Par Esas Eapaffas 

A Spanish reader designed to show insight into certain 
Hispanic customs and attitudes is Pdr £saf Espatfaa by 
Pedro Fernandez. « It is suitable for high-school classes in 
the third year or late second year. The teacher who is in a 
position to select a new reader is advised to consider this 
one. Six of the stories are especially recommended. 

"El estudio def elefante" is a delightful example of ster- 
eotyping and a pleasant starting point for a look at other 
ways of thinking. "Idilk) chileno" is about Chilean dating 
customs. "1^ pditica del buen vecino" Is a cleverly written 
account of the first negative impresskins of a North Ameri- 
can and a Latin American couple as they k)ok at each oth- 
er across a restaurant. "Mr. Yoni** describes how a bus- 
tling young North American engineer in Guatemala discov- 
ers the necessity for the workmen's leisurely pace. "Toda 
una setlbra" in a vignette aboM an elderly Spanish widow 
living In genteel poverty whk^h reflects class consck>us- 
neeii and la.dignkfBii d0 /a ^art one. '*Un raro" reveals that 
a foreigner who believes hiniself completely accepted in 
the host country is still considered an outsider. 

Social aau 

Latin Americans are much more aware of social class 
than are many Americans. When describing life in a Span- 
ish-speaking country, it is important to specify the social 
daaa to which the descriptkHi'applies. Therefore it is rec- 
omnfiended that the teacher spend some time devek>ping 
the concept of class. There are perhaps two reasons why 
many An>erican students are relatively unaware of social 
class. Because so many of them bek)ng to the middle class 
and because the middle class is the largest in the U'^ited 



States and the one whose values predominate, these stu- 
dents assume— and with some justification— that most 
Americans live much as they do. Furthermore, the Ameri- 
can ideal value which stresses the equality of all persons 
under the law and before Qod also tends to make them re- 
luctant to acknowledge social class distlncttons. 

Social aass in tha Unitad Statas 
Sociologists have discovered that social classes do exist 
in the United States. In order to move from the known to 
the unknown, it would therefore seem advisable to spend 
some time developing an awareness of social class In the 
United States before discussing the class concept in Latin 
America. 

The teacher might want to begin with descriptton of the 
six social classes defined by Warner: upper-upper, lower- 
upper, upper-middle, lower-middle, upper-tower, and low- 
er-lower. 10 For his own background the teacher may want 
to examine a study by Centers puk^ished in 196f.<i Cen- 
ters develops the idea that social classes are interest 
groups whtoh share certain attitudes, aeanliness, neat- 
ness, and thriftiness, for example, are American middle- 
class values whtoh are not necessarily shared by members 
of the tower class. 

Reissman's study is the most comprehensive of the 
three suggested here.i? In discussing industrializatton, 
Reissman says that industrialization opens up the ranks of 
the middle class, who lead a fight on two fronts: one 
against encroachment by other more powerful nattons that 
threaten them.i^ This latter idea might be useful in ex- 
plaining the nationalism which is evident In many Latin 
American countries today. 

The teacher can find simple definitions and examples of 
status and role in Qotoschmidt*s Expioring tha Ways of 
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Mtnkind,^* Sfm usually refers to one's position on a 
vertlpa! scale. Ascribed statv is determined by birth; 
9Chi9v0d status is one which a person reaches through his 
own abilities, interests, and ambitions. Status symbols, 
such as the gold bracelet or expensive watch in Latin 
Annertca. give public expression to status. Let the students 
discuss American, middie-class and even teen-age status 
symbols. Every status carries with it an appropriate mode 
of behavior. A ro/e is not the behavior itself but the rules 
and expectations of how one should behave. Some exam- 
ples of social position for which our American society has 
determined appropriate behavior are 4over-sweetheart, 
employer-employee, doctor-patient, and teacher-student. 
Q^schmidt points out that a similar status In two different 
cultures may require quite dissimilar roles. The class might 
discuss what behaviors are appropriate to the role^ of 
teacher-student in America and then, when they ha.e a 
Spanish-speaking visitor, try to determine in what ways 
these roles are similar or different In the visitor's country. 
The same thing could be done with the parent-child roles. 
Another way of comparing dating customs, always of inter- 
est to high school students, would be to compare the lover- 
sweetheart roles across cultured. 

Social Class in Latin America 
The Latin American Tradition by Charles Wagley>^ is 
recommended reading for the Spanish teacher Interested 
in understanding Latin American culture. The author Is an 
anthropologist with much field experience In Latin Ameri- 
ca. This book is a collection of some of his essays which 
had appeared previously In a variety of Journals. Social 
class is discussed In the section of Chapter II called '*So 
clal Class, not Race" (pages 50-55). In It Wagley points 
out that the North American Is accustomed to base social 
distinctions on race, while the Latin American bases them 
on social class. Two other entire chapters are devoted to 
the concept of social class: Chapter I, *The Concept of 
Social Race In the Americans," and Chapter VII, "The Di- 
lemma of the Latin American Middle Class." Wagley notes 
that middle-class Latin Americans tend to Identify not with 
the middle class but with the aristocracy. He gives four 
characteristics of the middle class In Latin America: Its 
members have white-collar occupations, but not the most 
lucrative or prestlgeful oneS; It Is an overwhelmingly urban 
class; Its members are literate; and It is a tradltlonalistic 
and nationalistic class. 



Erasmus In Alan Takes Control has an extensive descrip- 
tion of the middle class In Navajoa and the surrounding 
area in the state of Sonora in Northwestern Mexico. He 
determiPdd a person's social class according to the club to 
which he belonged. He makes frequent reference to how 
people m the different classes live, conmientlng, for exam- 
ple, on newcomers to the middle class who purchase re- 
frigerators, tile their floors, and install indoor piumblng. (An 
unrelated but interesting section of this book is devoted to 
the folk beliefs pertaining to health practices of the lower 
classes of Quito, Ecuador.) ^ 

A teacher of fourth-<year classes might want to have his 
students read ail or parts of Lewald*s Buenos Aires.^^ This 
book attempts to give a picture of contemporary portefla 
society by bringing together descriptions written by many 
Argentinian authors. The selections are generally brief, 
frequently excerpts from a longer work. Four chapters re^. 
late directly to- social classes: Chapters VIII to XI, entitled 
**La clase alta," "La clase m'^dla," "La clase obrera," and 
"La lucha de clases." Altogf^ther a score of aspects of por- 
tefla life are sketched. 

Poverty 

We believe that mnny middle-class Amertoans have 
negative attitudes toward the poor. Because most Latin 
Americans are poor. It may therefore be necessary to alter 
student attitudes toward the poor before one can expect to 
develop more positive attitudes toward Spanish speakers. 
The school librarian can suggest paperbacks and other 
sources for readings in this area. 

Culture Areas of Latin America 

In order to understand Latin America today the student 
should be aware of the three large culture areas which are 
found there: Indo-America, Afro-America, and Ibero 
America. Wagley first mentions these briefly on pages 14 
and 15 and later describes them more fully on pages 30 to 
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37. indo-ArMfica includes Mexico. Central America, Col- 
onfiWa. Ecuador. Peru, Bolivia, and northern Chile. Wagiey 
Includea Argentina', Uruguay, most of Chll?, southern Bra* 
zU. and Paraguay in I boro« America. The Mfro- American 
region is found In the lowland tropical areas surrounding 
the Carlt>l)ean and includes the West Indies, the Quianas, a 
large portion of Brazil, and the lowland portions of Vene- 
zuela and Colomt)ia. 

The teacher will want to read John Qiliin's study of "Mes- 
tizo Amerlca."2oThis Is his term for what Wagtey calls indo- 
Annerlca. His paper is much more comprehensive than 
Wagley's. in addition to a fairly detailed description of 
Jndo-Amerlcan culture, he also discusaesj though less ful- 
ly, the natural resources ol the area, land and agricultural 
prot>len)8. mining and Industry, standards of living, and po- 
ritlcal. religious, and educational features. 

H. Ernest Lewald, a Spanish professor at the University 
of Tennessee, classifies Ijitin American culture in the fol- 
lowing way: 21 

Demographic Regions 
Rural 
Urban 

Geographic Areas 
River Rate 
Andean 
Brazil 
Mexico 
Carlk)eand Central America 
Tropical 

Sociai Ciasses 
Upper 
Middle 
Lower 

Ethnic Groups 
Criollo 
Indian 
African 

When discussing a custom or value, the teacher should 
point out in which culture area and social class it is found. 

Historicai Backgrounds 
The teacher who prefers an historical orientation should 
t)ecome acquainted with a product of the World History 
project at Norfhwestern University. It Is called Latin Anteri- 



ca and was prepared by a team of university and high 
school teachers under the direction of Profeeaors Stavri- 
anos and Blanksten. 22 This 75*^>age soft-cover booklet is 
supplemented by a volume of Readings In World History' 
The materials are organized on the flashtack technk)ue. 
The three main sectkms of the booklet are "Mlticaj^" "E- 
conomics," and "Culture." Each begins with an analysis of 
existing conditkins and institutkma and then flashes back in 
time in order to make clear how these condltkMis and insti- 
tutions gradually evolved through the ages. 

The Family 

The family usually plays a stronger role in the life of a 
Latin American than It does in the life of an Amarkwi. 
When the Latin American thinks of his family, he usually 
includes people whom the American would refer to as 
'relatives,'* i.e., grandparent, aunts, uncles, and couslna. 
Latin American families frequently share the same home, 
buy several apartments in ttie same apartment house, or 
buy homes on the same street. Latin Anterican families 
usually have daily contact, and help one another both fi- 
nanci^ly and psychologically in times of crisis. ^ 

The American Family 

As in the study of values and social class, it is suggested 
that the American family be examined first before looking 
at the Latin Anwican family. The teacher might find useful 
the discussion presented in chapter three of 0. Z. White's 
little book Changing Soclety.i^ 

In the next two paragraphs are some sample questions 
which a teacher might prepare in'order to focus on various 
aspects of American family life. You can think of many 
more. Divide the class into groups of not more than seven, 
allow about ten minutes for each group to discuss the 
question, then allow five minutes at the end of class for 
them to share their ideas. These discussions will probably 
not follow identical paths in each group. 



20 John OUItn. ' MMtlio Amtrtca." Mof f of ttm mrtd. flw HoplM of Afrtc; UHn 
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Family rbl^. What is the rola of the father? The mother? 
Haa tha motf^s role changed In the last fifty to one 
hundred years?Nl(hat is the role of children in today's 
famHy? Has the rmi changed since the family left the 
farm? Do you think youh<ole as mother or father will be dif- 
ferent from that of your pMmts? 

SiWmgs. Do you feel responsible for the actions of your 
sihiinga? Or they toward you? (Lower-class Mexicans are 
raised to feel responsible for one another, expecially the 
older onas toward the younger ones.)^^ When you were lit- 
tla. did you play mostly with your siblings? Were you en- 
couraged to play with the neighbor's children or 
schoolmates? (Mexican Americans are not.)^^ What so- 
cial activitlea do you attend with your siblings? (In some 
Latin American countries, even middle- and upper-class 
girls are accompanied to a dance or party by an older 
^ brother or cousin. On a date she may be accompanied by a 
younger brother.) 

Th9 lar/n American Family ^ 
Wagley in The Latin American Tradition has a descrip- 
tion of the Latk) American family on pages 55 to 58. On 
pages 58 to 60 he discusses the compadrazgo, a form of 
ceremonial kinship which plays an Important role In Latin 
American society. On pages 69 to 75 he sets forth the roles 
of male and female. 

After their discussk)ns about the American family, the 
ciMS can decide which aspects of Latin American life they 
would most like to learn about and formulate suitable ques- 
tions to send In a letter to pen pals. 

Before having a Spanish-speaking visitor, they can also 
decide which questtons about the family they would like to 
ask. 

The atudents may keep a diary in Spanish for one week. 
This can be sent to their pen pal In order to give him an 
idea of American family and daily life. The student will re- 
quest that his pen pal do something similar. When replies 
have been received, the class may want to compare them 
to see what patterns are common to all of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries represented. They might try to relate the dif- 
ferences to social, economic, age. rural-urban, or geo- 
graphic factors. 

The Silent Language 
One can be aware of the Latin American's value system, 
understand tho role that social class plays In his life, be 



familiar with his family ties and^lly life, and still be puz- 
zled, hijrt. or even angered becau^ of certain behaviors. 
The thesis of Hall s book. The Silent Language, is that 
words are not the only means of communlcatten.^ In our 
Own culture we are aware that tone of voice and body poa- 
Xitr^ can also convey meaning. We are perhapa unaware 
that bur use of time and space also conveys meaning. Of 
interest to Spanish teachers is the fact that some of the 
things which we communicate silently to memt>ers of our 
own culture a>e understood differently by Latin Americana 
and vice versa. 

In the United States, » two friends liave an appointment 
and one Is five minu]tes late, he hardly feels it necessary to 
mumWe an apology! On the^tyther hand, if he does not ap- 
pear In forty-five minutes, his friend will feel highly Insulted 
and will probably leave without vvWting further. The tardy 
friend will certainly owe an apology^kt Latin America, a 
forty-five minute wait corresponds to our five minute wait- 
ing period. No one feels hurt, and no apology is necessary. 
On pages 17 to 19 of Hie Silenf Language, Hall describes 
how a United Stales off iciaf stormed angrily out of the off- 
ice of a Latin American dignitary after waiting forty-five 
minutes for his appointment. He felt that both he and his 
office had been insulted. On pages 136 and 137 Hall dia- 
cusses the time concept again. 

The usual speaking distance In the United States for 
normal. Impersonal conversatton, either between friends or 
business associates, is four to five feet. For the Latin 
American it is one to two feet. We stand this close to a per- 
son, however, only when we are very angry and are shout- 
ing at him menacingly or are Interested in the person ro- 
mantically. When the Latin American moves in to a dis- 
tance of one to two feet, we are therefore uncomfortable 
and take a step backward to establish the distance at 
which we feel comfortable. He is puzzled by our retreat, 
wonders what he has done to offend us, and steps forward 
again to reestablish the distance at which he feels comfort- 
able. "I have observed an American backing up the entire 

24 ThMdQr«WUti«mParMn. Jr.. "Owvm* In i C«IHomlii School'' i^jj^Sj^ 
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length of a long corridor whito a foreigner whom he con- 
•kiere pusfty tries to catch up with h\mr^ 

Here are further Latin American references from The 
SUent tangi/age. Latin American businessmen keep simul- 
taneous appointments. The North Americah kHJ^inessman 
may therefore discover that he must share his appointment 
with someone else. (Pages 19, 20.) At first the tourist finds 
that things in the foreign country look similar. If he stays 
long enough, he later k)egins to feel the differences. (Pages 
43, 44.) Latin Americans attach a stigma to manual labor. 
(Pages 48, 49.) Latin American men cannot resist women. 
(Pages 49, 50.) Catholicism is a formal part of Latin Ameri- 
can culture. (Page 75.) The Spaniards overcam«r the Az- 
tecs rather easily during the conquest because they fought 
to kill, whereas the Aztecs fought to take prisoners. (Pages 
79. 80.) The same sets may be valued differently. (Page 
101.) Americans react to a bullfight differently from Latin 
Americans. (Page 113.) As in France, street nameyf^ 
change after an intersectkm. (Page 153.) America^ ex-] 
pect more of a neighbor than do the Latin Amencans/ 
(Page 156.) Standing in line violates the Latin Armricani 
sense of Individuality. (Page 158.) \r>\ / 

Examining Other Cultures 
If the teacher suspects that the students are uncon- 
sciously learning that Spanish speakers are the only ones 
who do thinga differently from Americans, he may want to 
ing in illustrations from other cultures. Tradition and 
Chhyge In Fout^ Societies is a book of readings for high 
school ^tu^ts.2* The four cultures are South Africa, Bra- 
zil, India, ahd China. There is a chapter on Chinese values 
and another oK Indian village family life. Lowerclass urban 
life can be compared in descriptions of slums in Johannes- 
burg and Rio de Janeiro. 

Part II 

There is some evidence to Indicate that prejudice may 
k>e part of the individual's personality structure and that the 
person who is prejudiced against one ethnic group is likely 
to be prejudiced against others.^ We believe that a dis- 
cusskMi of prejudice, stereotype, ethnocentrism. and even 
some Information on personality formation may result In 
attitude change on the part of some students. The remain- 
der of this article, therefore, will be devoted to references 
and suggestions for doing these things. 



Preludica 

Because middle-class Americans value tolerance, stu- 
dents are likely to be on the defensive if the teacher an- 
nounces that they are going to discuss prejudice. 

The students will want to discuss prejudice themselves 
after seeing the film ''The High Wall." It is a twenty-five 
minute black-and-white film which begins with the wailing 
of sirens. Two high school seniors are brought in to the 
emergency room of a hospital after attacking each other in 
a gang fight. One of the boys is of Polish extraction. The 
picture shows how the other boy had learned to hate the 
Poles from his parents. It is obvious that the film is about 
prejudice. It is also rather hard on parents, as they are re- 
presented in this film as being the sole cause for the preju- 
dice. 

Once the students get into discussion groups, they with- 
out ^^our help will n«ake the obvious transfer to prejudice 
against other ethnic groups. 

If you have timi^ for fifteen or twenty minutes of discus- 
sion but things seem to bog down after five minutes, try 
this: have two new n)emt)ers come into each group to re- 
place two members who are assigned to other groups, in- 
struct the newcomers to inform their new groupmates of 
the ideas which they had discussed in their first groups. 
This Introduction of "new blood" will usually stimulate 
further discussion. 

Cultural Pluralism 
Mexican-Americans and Puerto Ric^ns are among sev- 
eral ethnic groups which have been reluctant to assimilate 
into American life. You might duplicate for the class the 
following description of cultural pluralism and let the stu- 
dents react to it. 

A tremendous Increase of interest in and activity on 
behalf of better relations between persons of different 
colors, creeds, and national origins has marked the past 
three decades In the United Stutes. A major trend within 
the programs of both official and private voluntary agen- 
cies. . . is the acceptance of ''cultural democracy" or 
"cultural pluralism." as contrasted with the formerly 
dominant "melting pot" approach to persons who are not 

i7 Ibid., p 160. 

2$ Richard 8 Ford. Tr§dHlon %nd CHvtg% In four SocMim, {H9m York- HoN. Rl- 
n«hart. and Wtntton. inc . iMt). 

|9 Gordon W AHport. Ttm N^tuf of Pnludict, (Botton: BMCon PrMt. 1964). p. 
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incliMM among the 'WASPS (white Anglo-Saxon Prot- 
esjantt). Sometimes this approach Is called. Dy analogy, 
"orchestration." or "tapestratlon." It implies that "unity 
with divefsity" is the Ideal of the democratic citizen of 
the United States, that )ust as violins or colorful threads 
make their contribution to a symphony or a tapestry, so 
the "strangers in a strange land" need not divest them- 
selves of their cultural heritage.^ 

Sfereofype 

Davis suggests 

Instead of admonishing against stereotyping, it might be 
more effective to present subjects with concrete examples 
of stereotyping ... and then expose or explain this tenden* 
cy. cautioning against stereotyping or preiudging. )t 
"El estudk) del elefante" from the previously cited Spanish 
reader Por etas EspeKiu, is a delightful way to Introduce 
the concept of stereotypes. (Serious topics need not al- 
ways be dealt with soberly.) 

Let the students define sfereofype and discuss what 
harm can come from stereotyping. The teacher may want 
to point out that stereotypes may be either favorable or 
unfavorable, based on truth, or entirely uniustified. Allport 
in his classic study The Nature of Prejudice, defines sfer- 
eotype thus: 

A stereotype Is an exaggerated belief associated with a 
category. Its function Is to justify (rationalize) our con- 
duct In relation to that category. » 
We believe that In order to overcome prejudice and the 

effects of negative stereotypes, one should stress the Idea 

of learning to accept people as Indh^uals. 

£f/)f»ocenfr/«fn 
0. 2. White in Changing Society has a brief discussion of 
ethnocentrism on pages 35 to 39. The teacher may want to 
read to the class the lengthy description from Ralph Linton 
(reprinted m White) describing how much modern Ameri- 
cans owe to other cultures. The letter "Pilar attends school 
with the teenager." found in the previously-mentioned im- 
preasiona of the United Statea Illustrates this concept. 

Peraonality Theory ^ 
A study by Kau. Sarnoff. and McCllntock showed that 
more attitude change toward Negroes occurred utilizing 
materials designed to give Insight Into the mechanisms and 



motivatk>ns of an ego-defensive nature that could be the 
cause of prejudice. » The materials used are not Includeo 
in the descrlptton of the study. You may find that two chap- 
ters in Allport s Nature of Prejudfce might serve the pur- 
pose. These are Chapter XXV. "The Prejudiced Personali- 
ty." and Chapter XXVII. "The Tolerant Personallt:^" You 
can present the materials in lecture form and then allow 
time for the students to ask questtons or to discuis the 
Ideas anrnrng themsehw in groups. If you are Interested in 
calling attentkm to what happens to people who are (he 
victims of prejudice. Chapter IX. "Traits Due to Vlctlmiza- 
tk)n." can be used. 

If your school teaches psychotogy. the textbook used 
may have chapters on personality theory and/or ego-de^ 
fense mechanisms whteh you may prefer to use rather than 
the Allport chapters. 

Culture Shock 

Foster has a good chapter on culture shock which you 
may want to read to your classes.^ Two chapters In a 
book entitled Aaalgnment: Ovefieas" highlight some of 
the problems likely to befall Americans abroad and auggMt 
that the key to getting atong Is developing cultural empa- 
. thy. They are Chapter V. "Many Cultures and Our Own Wit- 
ness." by Eugene A. NIda and Chapter IV. '^Cultural Empa- 
thy." by Qerald Mangone. Mangone has been asaoclated 
with the Maxwell Qraduate School at Syracuse uhhrerslty. 
which has been studying the problem of idueating and 
training Amerteans for overseas service. He Is coauthor of 
TheOveraea^Anmrlcana.^ Teachers will find many l^eas 
«nd lllustrattons which they may want to share tolth their 
Classes in Chapters III. "Culture Shock." and X.1 "Cultural 
Empathy." 
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Several ttudtos Indicate thi|t attitude change frequently 
occurs after someone has done rde playing. Ths change 
does not occur, of course, if the person plays a role sup- 
porting his original position; but it may occur if he plays a 
role contrary to his own t>eliefs. 

Here are sonrm simple devices which you might try in 
order to encourage your students to act out^Nngs^in front 
of the diss. They might act out how two friends in Mexico 
greet each other using the handshake or adrazo. You could 
bring in paper plates, knife and fork, and some bread. 
Have tha students pretend that the bread is a slice of meat 
and try to eat it holding their knife and fork Latin American 
(European) style. Students would^probably enjoy acting out 
a conversation between a Latin Amertoan and a North 
American, with the North American retrellting and the 
Latin American advancing to reestablish a comfortable 
spMking distance. Middle-class Argentinians think it 
strange that the America^; rejoinder to a compliment is 
atways "^ank you." They do not normally say '*thank you" 
but instead make some pertinent comment. For example, if 
sonteone admires a dress, the wearer might say, "I just gpt 
^ it,*' or "I've been looking for a k>ng time for something thijs 
color." Try having pairs of students compliment one anothj- 
er and making some rejoinder other than "thank you." Thlji 
isnoteasyl i 
Another type of role playing is for the students to act o^X 
some situation. You might read them a story, stopping be- 
fore the end. As a class, let them discuss possible ending^. 
Then assign parts and let them act out different endings. 

A third way to introduce role playing is to suggest a prob* 
lem or a situatkHi and let the students act it out. Let the 
participants have five minutes to coordinate their roles. For 
example, what would happen if a member of the class Invit- 
ed a Mexican to his home? Three possibilities suggest 
themselves. Have the shidents act out what would happen 
when th« parents were told ol the forthconfiing visit, have 
them act out what happened when the Mexican was at the 
house, or have them act out what happened after the Mexi- 
can left. 

Conclusion 

A great many kinds of activities have been suggested, 
such as readings, lecture, group jdlscussion, and role play- 
ing. Because individual students react differently to differ- 
ent classroom activities, we assume tha^ techniques for 

O 
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improving attitudes will not be equally effective with all stu- 
dents. For this reason «e have recommended such a vari- 
ety of approaches. 

A factor which may affect attitude change in the class- 
room is the manner in which the teacher relates to the stu- 
dents. If a teacher does not show respect for his own stu- 
dents as individuals, he can hardly expect them to learn to 
respect Spanish speakers as individuals. 

We suggest that discussions relating to attitudes should 
be fairly non-directive with as many of the ideas as possi- 
ble coming from the students themselves. The easiest 
thing in the world is to "tell" the students how they should 
think or act. Teachers and preachers have been deluding 
themselves for years that this is the way to make people 
better. High school students^ in fact, already know that 
they are supposed to think positively toward native speak- 
ers of Spanish.37 we hope that the techniques suggested 
here will help them internalize these positive attitudes. 



n Aiipori.op.c/r.. p.301. 
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A. Introduction 

Accordino to Sumner's (17) classic definition, ethno- 
cohtrlsm may k>ast be descrlkMd as a syndroma Involving at 
least three basic factors: W Integration and loyalty aniong 
Ingroup members. (0) hostile relations between Ingroup 
and outgroup members, and (c) positive self-regard 
among Ingroup members In contrast to derogatory stereo- 
typing of outgroup characteristics. One important compo- 
nent of this syndrome Is an acceptance of Ingroup values 
and standards as universally applicable. Acculturation to a 
social group other than one's original Ingroup. on the other 
hand, involves recognition of new value systems eome- 
times unfamiliar or contradictory to those of the original 
socialization group. Thus, extent of acculturation should be 
inversely related to ethnocentrism. or degree Qf comnUt- 
menttoaprioit ingroup. 

Campbell ahd LeVlne (5) have provided i review of so- 
cial science theories of intergroup relations for the purpose, 
of deriving hypotheses regarding factors which should de- 
termine variation In ethnocentrism both within and between 
social groups (3. 4). On the Individual level, variables relat- 
ed to ingroup loyalty, ethnocentric hostility, and percep- 
tions of outgroup members include authoritarianism, rigidi- 
ty of attitudes toward deviants from social norms, self-es- 
teem, and extent or frequency of contact with outgroup 
members: By derivation, individuals high on variables posl- 

* fwn Th9 Joumsl of SoeM Nvehologf 90. (AprU it70) 147-iM. ftaprtiiM by 
p«rffilstlon ol tiM puWIthw. 

1 The dai« for ihl«itutfyw«rtcoNtct«dwhll«tfw first atimorwMM^^ 
m«l«.wHhth«aMofrMMrch uiii from tfM Col«0»o AmMm «tOu^^ 
B Pnmrmi* inMranwrtom d« interiiM«ldr> Fttpolw (Cotto 5«) JJ« dJtowjA^- 
M W prwtrtliofl dl IMt artkM w«r« MMortod by i 

poraHon oTnw* Yorlc twarM lo HoitmMmn U*5f*^<or^ ^WKS? 
&OM-cultural Study of Ethnocontrtom. undor th« dtroettOfMltlp of DonaM T Cail^ 
boH and Mart A. LdVma. 



tivoly r«l«t«d to •thnocontrism should, when placed in an- 
other social group. t)e characterized by low acculturation 
to the new social group and hy continue commitment to 
norms and customs of their original Ingroup. 

in most cross-cJturat comparative research, accultura- 
tion has been studied in terms of the adaptation of mem- 
bers of snf)aH ethnic groups in developing countries to 
Western culture or the adjustment of foreign students in 
the United States (e.g.. 2. 7). With the exception of a few 
value-change studies conducted among Peace Corps 
workers (e.g.. 15,16) and Americans2 living abroad (e.g.. 
6. 8, 9. 1 1). little has been done to examine acculturation 
of Americans to other societies. The present study was 
designed to test the validity of the previously proposed cor- 
relates of acculturation ilmong Americans living in Guate- 
mala. 

' 8. Method 

The ability to identify correctly behavior patterns of the 
new social group wi^idh contrast with or are unknown by 
the original ingroup was regarded as an indicator of accul- 
turation. A multiple-choice test of this ability was devel- 
oped through extensive pretesting among Guatemalan and 
American student samples (1p. 13. 14). The criterion for 
inclusion of an item In the final version of-the test was a 
satisfactory differentiation between response choices of 
Guatemalans and those of American students unfamiliar 
with Guatemalan culture. It was also considered desirable 
that the items reflect behavior patterns peculiar to Guate- 
mala ratf)er than typical of Latin America in general. The 
final test consisted of 55 four-choice items covering a vari- 
ety of social practices and norms. ) 

Campbell and LeVine's (5) explication of variables pro- 
vided the basis for measures of the social psychological 
variables expected to be related to performance on the 
acculturation test. Data on these variables were collected 
through oral interviews consisting of open-ended questions 
designed to obtain information on the following dimen- 
sions: 

(9i) lnvoiv9m9nt in Guafema/an culture. Each respon- 
dent was questioned regarding his length of residence in 
Guatemala, nationality of his spouse, organization mem- 
berships and social activities, consumer habits, familiari- 
ty with the language, and attention to the mass media of 
communication. Responses to 18 questions on these vari- 
ables were coded according to the degree of familiarity 
with Guatemalan culture implied by the nature of the re- 



sponse, with a total possible quantitative score of 61. It 
was predicted that frequency and extent of contact with 
Guatemalan social life would be positively related to accul- 
turation. In fact, knowledge of and involvement in a culture 
were regarded as so closely related that scor js on this 
"variable were considered a source of validation of perform- 
ance on the acculturation measure. However, the two vari- 
ables were not expected to k>e identical, since it is possible 
to participate in a culture without adopting its perspectivti. 
Thus, the degree of relationship t>etween Involvement and 
acculturation was expected to be modified by other attitu- 
dinal factors. 

{b) Nonauthoritarianism, Authoritarian attitudes were 
assessed by asking each respondent about his evaluations 
of Guatemalan family structure, political dictatorship, per- 
missive child-rearing. and the positk)n of Guatemalan Indi- 
ans. (Note that these attitude questions were related spe- 
cifically to Guatemalp-^ social structure rather than to gen- 
eral social conditions.) The responses to thes^ questions 
were scored such that low-authoritarian responses re- 
ceived high scires. with a total possible of 11. Based on a 
predicted relA'iionshlp between authoritarianism and in- 
group ethnocentrism. low authoritarians were isxpected to 
perform better on the acculturation test than high authori- 
tarians. Another prediction would be generated, however, 
by Perlmutter's (11) contention that some high authoritari- 
ans will adopt xenophilic attitudes (I.e., a disposition to be 
attracted to things foreign and reject things domestic) in 
order to escape conflict with domestic authorities by dis- 
placing loyalty to less threatening foreign authorities. How- 
ever, in another study. Perlrnutter (10) found that xeno- 
philes may be divided Into two types — those high on au- 
thoritarianism and those lov. on the same dimension— ex- 
hibiting different patterns of ingroup rejection and percep- 
tion of outgroups. This latter finding suggests that no clear 
directional relationship exists between authoritarianism 
and acceptance of a new culture. 

(c) Attitudes toward deviants. ' Another attltudinal vari- 
able closely related to authoritarianism is strictness of pre- 

2 Although w« dtcra lh« <ithfto c# n>tc attihidM implM uturping th« term "Am«ri/ 
c«nt" to rotor to Unllod Stotoi natlonalo. in ortfor to ovoM awkward wording, wo ara 
adopttng tho common Engliah proctica throughout this artldo. 

3 Typleai ttoma incHida: Whon would you too "lawdutt carpota" in Amigua? A 
Christmat. B. Now Yoar'a. C. indopandonca Day. D Hoty Waok (b) A mMoctaaa 
woman naoda a naw draaa Sha wiN probably. A. buy ona in a dapartmant ttora. 8 
buy OAO in a amali oxdutivo shop. C buy tha matartal and hatvo it mada by a taanv 
•trata. O sand away to Moxico. tha U.S.. or Eurooa for it (e) If a girt gooa out on 
dataa with diffarant boyt aho wW ba eonaldarod A to bo popul«. B. to havo a du- 
bkHia raputation. & to ba |utt an avarag* Qirt. O. to havo fino aocial connactiona 
Tha raiatlonahip botwaan eoeuHuration taat tcoraa and vartout damographic char, 
actariatict of tha raapondantt it availabia in Saaiya'a articta (14) 
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•crHMd Mnctkmj to b« applM against deviivtts from es* 
taWlshtd iocial norms, and simplicity of explanations of 
suMi d«¥iant bahavlors. To assess this dimension, inter- 
vlfw respondents were aslced their attitudes toward Ameri- 
cans who "go native" in Quatemala. prescribed punish- 
ments for violent criminals. anO ideasvat>out the nature of 
Quatemalen guerrillas how to comkmt them 

(responses to the'latter two being coded on a three-point 
scale of flmpllcity-complexity). The total possible scoMon 
this variable was 16. representing complex, nonrigid stand- 
ards of evaluation. To the extent that rigidity is related to 
ithnocentrlsm. highly unfavorable attitudes tow^r^^ 
vilants.were predicted to be related to poor perfo*^ ^< 
the acculturation nrteasure. ' 

(d) F—iln§$ of 99curity. To determine the extent X6 
wblch ecch respondent felt confifertable in his daily ;iving in 
Quatemala he was aked his opinions on the safety of tood 
and water and the dafiger of theft and kidnapping for Amer- 
icans living In Quatemala. Responses were coded in such a 
way that htghTCOres were assigned to responses indicat- 
ing low anxiety, with a total possible score of 12. Feelings 
of Insecurity were predicted to be related to low accultura- 
tion scores. * 
^ C) ^0duc0d commltm9nt to original nation. Apart from 
hts Involvement in Quatenmlan culture. »each respondent 
was also asked the extent to which he was still committed 
to the United ^tates In terms 'J maintaining a legal resi- 
dence there, plans to return there to live, and his opinion 
ak)out giving up U.S. citizenship in order to evade the draft. 
A high score of S was possible on this variable, indicating 
low per«>nal commitment to the United States. Low com- 
mitmenfwas predictea to be associated with high accultur- 
ation scores. 

(f) SocM contact Each respondent was aski^ seven 
questions regarding the amount and desirability of social 
intercourse with Quatemalans. These included opinions 
about the friendliness of Quatemalans. the appropriateness 
of fraternizing with natives, and the respondent's frequency 
0 contact with Quatemalans under various social condi- 
tions. lndicatk)ns of positive attitudes toward Quatemalans 
and high frequencies df social contact were assigned high 
scores, with a total possible of 18. Contact was predicted 
to be positively related to acculturation. 

Of the 366 Americans residir^g in Quatemala who took 
the test of acculturatton in the presence of an examine'* 
during the spring of 1967. 60 were consulted about arrang- 
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ing a personal interview. Of these. 49. with acculturation 
scores ranging from 44 to 52 (out of a possible 55). con- 
sented to be interviewed. Ir^terviews wera conducted by 
two bilingual college stud^ts. generally at the f\omo or 
place of but. tss of the interviewee. Interviewers recorded 
the open-ended responses according to prearranged cr )- 
gorles and these were later scored by the major investrga- 
tors. All items were scored so that high ratings were ex- 
pected to correspond to high scores on the acculturation 
test, and thus total Interview scores were expected to be 
positively correlated with acculturation scores. 

C. Roaults and Diacuaalon 
^ The scores of the 49 American-^, 29 womenend 20 men. 
who took both the acculturation test and the interview, 
were subjected to correlational and multi^e regression 
analyses. Table 1 reports the mean and variation of scores 
on each pf the measured variables. Th'e variety of respon- 
ses is indicated by the degree of variance of scores on 
each variable around a mean which Is always close to the 
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mM(M of tK« poulbto ranoooTi^orM. Tabl« 2 rtports the 
imtrooffi a Moni «mong variabitt along with tha correla- 
tion betwee n total Interview score and •acculturation, and 
the multiple oorr'elatlon value. At predicted. \«^ll of the varl- 
ablee included In the interview questionnaire were positive* 
ly related to aecuHuration (although not all significantly so) 
and their total Is significantly positWely correlated with per- 
formance on the acculti ation test. K Is Interesting that the 
measure of relationship t>etween the oomtMned varlat>les 
and acculturation was not signlficantiy improved by using 
multiple regression techniques bve^ the simple unweighted 
sum of the six scores. Consistent with this, the raw-score 
weights asiigned to each variable in the final regression 
equation were not grea%4llfferent fronvt.^ « 

Despite the relationship between each ethnocentrism 
variable and acculturation, thrsix variables are not highly 
inten^eiated among thpmsetves, Indicating that they are 
largely Independent* addltl^ determinants of acculturation 
performance. Not surprisingly, social con^ct scores are 
related to involvem^t In the culture, as are feelings of 
security. Feelings /bf security In Guatemalan culture are 
also significantly liorrelated with lack of commitment to tl^e 
original ingroup. Otherwise, there are no significant corre- 
lations among the predictor variables. The lack of relation- 
ship between authoritarian attitudes and rigidity of attitudes 
toward deviants from social fHMrms Is Inconsistent with the 
original description of the syndrome associated with the 
authoritarian personality (1). 

The degree of relatk)nshlp between scores on each 
predictor variable and acculturatk>n test performance— 
without conslderatkMi of the Intercorrelations anumg pre- 
dictora— Is reported In the last column of the matrix in Ta- 
ble 2. Four of the correlations are significantly positive, as 
predicted, but 9>e two attltudlnai variables, authoritarian- 
ism and evaluatk)n of social deviants, do not even ap- 
proach a significant relatkmship with acculturation, nor 
with|Bny of the other predictor variables, it had been ex- 
pected that measuring these values with respect to the 
particular target culture would enhance their relationship, 
if t , . to acculturation, but It could be that the measuring 
technique faKad to tap the underlying value system. Some 
lndicatk>n that this may be the case is available from an 
examlnatkm of the Interitem correlatk>ns for Interview re- 
sponses related to each variable. The average correlation, 
renecting internal consistency, is lowest for the Items used 
to fneasure nonauthorttarlanism (r ■ .08). The interitem 
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relationship for attitudes toward deviants Is somewhat 
higher (r ■ .12). but InspectkMi of the Interitem correlation 
matrix reveals that this Is made up of twc^clustef^ of Items 
—the three dealing with attitudes toward criminal* and the 
two dealing with attitude complexity— which are unrelated. 
The average intercorrelatlons among Items on the other 
variables, which were somewhat more behavloraily de- 
fined, ranged from .19 (reduced commitment to U.S.) to 
.40 (social contact). 

Although factor analysis does not overcome the problem 
of differential reliabilities of measures. It can be used to 
determine what proportk>n of the. commonyvarlance of 
each measure Is related to acculturation. Therefore, the 
intercorrelatk>n matrix of the seven variable* In this study 
was subjected to principal components /actor analysis 
resulting in the extractk)n of four factors, the third and 
fourth of which represented unique variance for the mea- 
sures of nonauthorltarlanism and attitudes toward deviants 
(reflecting the tow communalitles of these two variables— 
.198 and .123. respectively). Loadings on the first two fac- 
tors were graphically rotated through the acculturation 
variable in order to obtain the relative weight of each vari- 
able on a factor defined by the acculturatk>n measure. The 
pattern of loadings on this factor Indicates the relative de- 
gree of varlatkm of each measure shared with variation In 
acculturatkm. The obtained pattern of loadln{js on the fac- 
tor (onuvhich acculturation was weighted .73) supports the 
Interpretatkm based on the first-order correlatkm. Indicat- 
ing even more strongly the iionlflcant contrlbutkm of cul- 
tural involvement (a ■ .89). fMllngs of security (a ■.dl). 
social contact (a « .80), and reduced commitment to the 
United States (a ■ ,49). and the low relationship between 
acculturation and nonauthorltarlanism (a ■ .18). or atti- 
tudes toward deviants (a « .05). ' 

In all the analyses. Involvement In the culture consis- 
tently emerged as the best single linear predictor of accul- 
turation. One component of the Involvement score was 
length of residence In Quatemaia, which Is parttcularfy In- 
teresting In light of the U-Curve theory of attltudlnai adjust- 
ment to a foreign country (2). This theory Implies that abili- 
ty to relate functionally to a foreign culture Is curvlllnearly 
related to length of residence because of varlatk>n In attltu- 
dlnai disposltk>n toward that culture which reaches ll|s high 



^ Ttm^MCOf rMTMtton formut*. dtrivtd from itopwiM rMrtMlon analytlt. 



or low PM^ ^rin9 intormodlato porlods of rttkttnco. No 
such ourvMlooorlty appoarod In tht data concarning objac- 
tiva knowtodgt of tha targal cultura in thia study. Across 
fiva tavals of langth of raaldanca in Qiiatamala (ranging 
from taaa than ona yaar to than 14 yaars) , maan ac- 
culturation tast acoraa incraasad conslstantly from 25.5 to 
44.4. Stoica Backar's work (2) daalt primarily with pattarnt 
of adiustmant for indhHduals in thair aariy yaars of rasi- 
danoa m a foraigiv cuttura. tha data for persons who had 
raaklad m Quatamala for isM than thraa yaars wara axam- 
inad saparataly. Maan parformanca for rasklants of lass 
than ona yaar (N " 4) waa 25.5, for thosa of ona yaar (N 
m 9). 30.3, and for thosa of two yaars fAf *^ a2.^,^ain 
conslstantly llnaar. Thus, to tha axtant that knowladga of 
cultura patterns reflects attitudinal adiustmant to that cul- 
tura, the present data do not support a U-Qurve theory of 
acculturation. 

D. Summary 

The relatkmships kietwaen six predictor variables 
(suggested t)y social science theories of intergroup rela- 
tions) and accutturatkm, as the oftwerse of ethnocentrism, 
were examined with the uae of a sample of 49 Americans 
Ih^lng m Quatamala. The results of correlational and factor 
analyaes suggest that actual contact with the foreign cul- 
turi^ especially to the extent that it increases the individ- 
ual's sense of security within the new culture and reduces 
his comnitn^t to the original ingroup, has more impact 
on adaptatk>n to the culture than attitudinal variables. The 
pattern ol IntercorrelatkHis annong the predictor variables 
alM suggests that degree of cultural contact is determined 
nwe by external factors (e.g., |ob circumstances, access 
to native resklential araaa and markau, social contacts, 
etc.) than by attitudinal positk>ns, such as authoritarianism 
and rigidity of social standards, which are theoretically re- 
lated to resistance to outgroup contact. 
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AN OBJECTIVE MEASURE 
OFBICULTURATION: 
AMERICANS IN GUATEMALA, 
A CASE STUDY* 

H. Ned Seelye 

OffiC0 of th9 Sup0rint9nd0nt of Public iMtructlon 



Th« need to develop new methods of moMuring accul- 
turation has not dkninshed since Beals' concise reirlew of - 
the area < Most studies have approached accutturation l>y 
asking: What cognitive or emotional changes are associat- 
ed with confrontation with another culture? Usually, accul- 
turation studies have also been characterized ^ a concern 
with the Changes WRIch occur when a member of a less 
complex society a ttem p t s t o accom mo date him se lf the^- 
patterns, of a more complex society* The present study 
breaks with traditkm on both these counts. 2 

First, the present approach is much more iinrilted in 
scope. Rather than inquire into cognitive or behavkRal 
Changes, it attempts to measure the extent to which a na- 
tional group is familiar with the patterns of the host coun- 
try. Hence, the term "biculturar* is employed in the present 
study in place of "acculturated," which has a different^ 
connotative traditkin. Bicuituration is defined as the ability 
to perform those patterns of another culture which lead to 
effective functioning in the target culture, and to recognize 
their meaning when anpther person performs them. "If, 
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with or without undorttanding, a porton ioarnt to function 
in tho othor cuituro, to act to that hit actiont have the 
nwaningt intended, we can tay that he hat become bicui- 
turai."' A tecond break with most past ttudiet it that the 
preterit ttudy focutet on two complex wettern cuituret. 
Reduced to itt timplett terms, thit ttudy tried to find out - 
whether uteful^ information could be obtained from an 
objective meature of biculturation. 

Purpo90 of R0909rch 

More formally, the aimt of the pretent retearch were to: 
(1) tett the featibility of employing an objective inttrument 
to mtMure the cultural underttanding of a highly literate 
group living in a tecond culture. (2) atcertain the pretent 
level c§ biculturation of a tample of the Americana retiding 
in Guatemala, according to groupt of age. tex. occupation, 
religion, length of ttay in Guatemala, fluency in Spanith. 
and nmrital ttatut, (3) determine the ttatittical tignifi- 
cance of the contribution of educational background and 
Mh geographical and jm\ironmental mobility to the pro* 
ceet of blculturatkKi at me itured by the tett inttrument. 

A detailed ditcuttion of the pottulatet and corollariet 
upon which thit ttudy wi&' bated hat already been pub- 
lithed*4 Some of the major pottulatet were that a meature 
of biculturatkm can be obtained from a tett bated on an 
empirical tempting from a univerte of contrattlve patternt: 
that to functk)n in a culture it to tatitfy one't needt 
through the culture, and that thete needt thould be tatis- 
fled through patternt which the target culture offert; and 
that certain biographical data are indicatort of an acceler- 
ated rate of bioulturatk>n. while certain other biographical 
data are attoclated with an inhi^ted rate of biculturation. 

Each individual tett item contitted of a ttem and four 
multiple<hoice retpontet bated on analogy to phonemic 
principlet. The correct retponte pretented a tituation 
which wat totally unfamiliar to Americana or which cori* 
tratted in form, dittributlon. or meaning to the pattern ' 
which Americana recognize as their own. A ditcuttion of 
the problems involved in designing the itemt. along with a 
detcriptton of the pilot tett groupt and of the control exert- 
ed on the variablet of age, tex. tocial clatt. and rati* 
dence. it available.* The following itemt taken from the 
tett are pretented at repretentative illuttrationt."* 

SMtrt Utfo. UwfUiflt Tmtma. London Lengmont. iMi: Now York Mc* 
Qf««-Ha. tSt4, M. MMffi 

4 H. Nid tiOM. "MoMuftng tho AbHily to Function CroM-CutturoHy. " in H Nod 
SmIvo. idttor, A kfndliof* on Lam Amarka for rtoc/wrt. tpringfiold. IH Ottico of 
P\mc intlnicMn, iNI. pp. 34^. 



Sample Itrnnt of Tear 
10 If a girl goat out on datet with different boyt. In Latin 

America the will be contidered 

A to be popular. 

B to have a dubiout reputation. 

C to be Jutt an average jfirl. 

0 to have fine tocial connectk)nt. 
19. What it common behavkK in Guatemala during a typi- 
cal overthrow of the government? 

A The Red Croat tett up emergency kitchent. 

B The people from the Capital evacuate to 
smaller townt which are tafer. 

C (Bothofthe.above) 

0 (None of the above) 
33. A Latin American it ttopped by the police and It it- 

tued a ticket. He would probably 

A argue emotk>nally. 

8 tay nothing. 

C tay "I thould call my lawyer." 

0 aay "Can't we tettle thit in another way?" 
41. While laying brickt. a conttructlon worker it teverely 

injured. He will mott likely be taken to 

A the Red Croat Emergency Hotpital. 

8 the Social Security Hotpital. 

C a private clinic. 

0 the company doctor. 
43. Eugenia and Hernando, devout Catholict. decide to 

get married. They 

A have to have a civil ceremony followed by a 

religlout ceremony. 
8 have to have a religiout ceremony followed by 

a civil ceremony. 
C have a choice between 4 and 8. 
0 may have either a religiout ceremony or a 

civil ceremony. 
S3. A woman hat died and there it a wake at her home. 
Coffee and tamalet are being terved. Of the following, 
which would leatt likely be teen? 
A A group of men telling Joket. 
8 Everybody dretted in black. 
C A group of people tinging hymnt. 
0 Women praying every hour. 



5 H N«d Soolyo ' FloM NdM on CroM^CuHurol Tottrng " UrvMfo L^mnkig. 
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To validate th« indlviduaS itoms, tht pilot tost was admin- 
ittarad to 447 Quatomalana, and thosa itams upon which 
thara was not at laaat 52% agraamant concarning tha bast 
raaponaa wara discardad. Tha abbraviatad pilot tast was 
than traiMlatad into English and adntinistarad to 197 Amar- 
loans agao 15-17 who had mm rasidad in Latin Amarlca. 
Half ol thasa subjacts wara sacondary school studants in a 
public school of Naw Jarsay» and tha othar half wara stu- 
dants from a public school in California. ^ Tha signiflcanca 
of tha diffaranca batwaan proportions of Quatannalans an^ 
Amarlcans answaring aach itam corractly was computad. 
Itams which faH balow tha .0001 laval of signiflcanca wara 
aliminatad.* 

To gain an indication of tha "univarsality" of tha tast, it 
was adminiftarad to savaral hundrad studants in Maxico 
and Coloml>ik. Tha distribution of tha scoras, as saan by 
pratasting accomplishad in Quatamala* tha Unitad Statas, 
Maxico and Colombia* placad fha Unitad Statas at ona and 
of tha continuum and Ouatamala at tha othar and, with 
Maxico andNcolombia midway batwaan tha othar two. This 
was as dasirt|d, sinca tha objactiva of tha tast was to dis- 
crimlnata kno^^adga of Quatamalan cultural pattarns, and 
not ganaral l^tin Amarlcan pattarns. Tha tast was also da- 
signad so that racognition of historical, gaographical, lltar* 
ary, anthropologicai or ottiar such taxtbook knowladga of 
Ouatamala wouM not assist ona in aarning a high score. 

Content D09criptk>n of fasf /fams 
Tha f9a)g/9 of cultural situations includad in tha stems of 
tha 55 itams comprising tha final version of the test were 
categorized in terms of Murdock*s OuUine of Cultural Ma* 
tfl%lM.^ Some of the test items were classified under two 
or more subject headings. Since those items included in 
the final version tell but half the story of test development, 
subject-matter descriptions of the 54 un$ucc0$9ful Items 
not included In the final version of the test are also given 
along with tha successful items in T^blo t It will be ob- 
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MTvtd ffom th« lAblt that by far tha largatt catagoriat 
rapraaamad in tha tatt ara communication, racraation and 
ac daa laa t i c al organiiation. On tha othar hand, tha catago- 
riaa of Intarparaonal ralations. food consumption, total cul- 
tura. aoclal ttrattfioatlon.- and adolatcanca, adulthood and 
old ag|a praaantad this tast dasignar with prot)lams of itam 
conatruction which ha did not ahivayssuccassfully solva. In 
splta of rawdf king soma of tlvi itams, tha numbar of itams 
from thaaa "difficult** catagori^s which survivad pratasting 
was maagar. Of tha 30 cat 
in tha final taat. 20 hava two 
and aix catagorias contain fiva 




from Murdock included 
nrtora itams par catagory. 
nnora itams. 



Tha failura to davisa any sucdassfut itams raprasanting 
gaography. idaas about natura ind man. sax, infancy and 
chiklhoDc!. socializatkm. armad Iforcas. and markating is 
for tha most part a rasult of lacklof attampt. in araas such 
as total cultura and social stratificatk>n a consklarabia at- 
tampt was ffMKla but problams in choosing tha situatkm for 
tasting, wording tha quastkx). and avoiding abstractions 
(which usually provad fatal) wara weighty in thasa inst- 
sncas. Than. too. thm^ was a practical considaration. Af- 
tar tha initial "bag** of itams had baan pratastad. it was 
much aasiar to discard unsuccassful itams rathar than to 
sat up a naw run of pratasting for now onas (naarly 500 
Quatamalans in fiva diffarant schools which wara con- 
trollad for social clau and sax wara usad for tha pratast- 
ing) . Tha quastion at this point was: WouM a tast which did 
not sampla soma of tha catagorias which wa Intuitivaly fait 
to ba Important still yield valuable information in a recog- 
nizabla form? 

StimptM of AnwrlcanM Tasfad in QuMi^mMlM 
According to U.S. government figures (o in 1059 there 
were 1,590.000 Americans living abroad. Of these, only a 
third ware civilians; tha rest were military personnel and 
their dependents. By 1966. figures reported in N^ws- 
wae/tri< raised the total number of Americans abroad to 
2.500.000 and attributed the Increase almost entirely to the 
Civilian sector, although the accuracy of this is questiona- 
ble. There ara reported to be 25,000 Americans living in 
Mexico. The writer's own estimate of tha number of Ameri- 
cana lMl>g in Guatemala, based on a number of unofficial 
sources, places tha populatk)n of tha American colony at 
slightly over 5.000. 12 

A representatk>nal section of the American population in 
Guatemala was sought for testing. There were, however, 



several limiting 'factors within which tha taating was to be 
accompllahad. First, it was not thought deairabfa to teat 
anyone under the age of ten. Second, it was reaaoned that 
the validity of the tast would decrease were tasting pro- 
k>ngad beyond aix weeks as tha temptation for t*'* reapon* 
dents to discuss the questtons with friends was great. 
Third, in the abaenca of a clear dafinitkHi of what conatitut- 
ad a reprasentatkmal sactk>n of the American cokKiy in 
Guatemala, tha paraonaMlata categories of age, ocoupa- 
tkHi, religion, and length of stay in Guatemala ware taken 
as Crude indlcas of tha represent^k)nal apraad of the 
sampla. In oparatkmal tarnis; thia meant that 20 or mora 
subjects ware aought for each of these nna)or cMagorlas. 

Tha tast and personal-data questkmnaira were adminia- 
tared to 401 subjects during a six-week perk>d In April and 
May of 1967."Of thi^, 15 subjecu of natlonalHlas other 
than United States were identified and their tests were 
subsequently discarded: the tabuiatknts reported here ara 
based on the remaining ito6 subjects. Eleven percent of 
tfKm asked to take tha tMl refused, and nine percent of 
those tested demonstrated reiuctance before finally acced- 
ing. All of the aut^ects flnlshacMhe test once they had be- 
gun it except one ^ 

Approximately 10% of the Amertoans over the age of ten 
who resided In Guatemala were included in the sample. To 
what extent dkl the sampl^ represent a cross-sectton of the 
American cokKiy In Guatemala? Although It is not suggest- 
ad that Americans abroad are a representath^ sampling of 
tha United States populatkm (they obviously are not), to 
get an idea of the composltton of the test sampla in com* 
parison with a modal of the United States populatkin based 
on sex, age, religton and education distrlbutkms. see faMe 
2. 1^ 
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S0mM notkMbto tfifftrtncM in population bocamo 
ivldifiC. Tho 15-2(HfMr-oM ago group was 24% mora 
liaavily r ap r aaan tod m our sampla than in a modal U.S. 
lampla. Thia araa probaWy tha raault of tha ttudant oroupa 
av alla b la to ua tor taaUng, and atao poaaibty a conaaquanca 
of tha nfiora youthful oompoaltlon of tha immlgrantJ^ in 
^ NgM at INa aooontf alamant, tha 14% largar 21-40*yaarH)ld 
apa groupa Hi tha aampla, and iha i^ anmOlar rapraaanta- 
tion of Amarloana ^mr 40, ap paara r a aao n abta. Tha 8% 
Inoraaao In Prolaalanta and tha g% dacraaaa In tha numtMT 
of CathoNoa whloh a modal Unltad Stataa sampla would 
load ono to aapaot parhapa raflaeta tho difforant socloa* 
eonomie oharaetarlatioa of thaao raligiont In tha Unltad 
Stitai. Tha larga aampling of Uttar Day Sainta (18%) ra- 
•uitad from a l a rgaac a ia taating of Mormon mitalonariaa 
during a raUgtoua oonfaranoa: Tha highar aducatlonal laval 
of tha Amarloana m Quatamala moludfd in tha aampla 
t)aapaaiia tho natura of tho Amorlcan immigrant: ha goaa 
abroad aa a ^chnloal advlior or whlto collar workor, rathar 
thaniooacapoanoppraaalva aconomic situation at homo. 

Pracadura 

To bo abia to dotarmina whothar tha diffardnt catagorlas 
such aa aga. sax« and aduoatlon wara oparating to affact 
taat parformanca. tha distribution for tha wtKHa aampla 
waa dalarminad Tha taat scoros rangad from only 14 itams 
oorracttoahfghof S2oorroet (out of a poasiblo 8$ itams). 
with a maan sooro for tho sampla of 33. Tho tasta wara 
than dh^ldad Into thraa groups according to scoro: low 
(thosa aooring batwaan 14 and 2g itams corroct), madium 
(30-38)* and high (40^82). Of thoaa talcing tha tast, 31% 
soorad undar 30 itams corract, whila 40% scored botwaan 
30 and 38, and 20% of tha sublacts scorod 40 or battar. It 
waa raaaonad that any random cdiactlon of tost scoras 
^ would roflact approximataly thasa proportions unlass tha 
i variabia under study caused a departure from the expected 
norm. 

to datermlna wtiather the deviation obaarved in the dif- 
fered categories was a rasiilt of chance variation from the 
random configuration, or whether the variation was signlfi- 
cant!\tho Chi*8quare test was calculated for each matrix of 
obaa^ proportions. Using the .01 level of statistical 
significance as the criterion, nine of the 14 major catego- 
rtee inpis study were found to have statistically significant 
effects^ all but two reaching the .001 level of significance. 

er!c\ 



A general description of these results. In terms of the sta- 
tistical significance of effects of the various biographical 
data which were tested, is provided in the following sec- 
tion. 
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ld0ntlfi§d vs. Anonymou$ fasfs. A third of the subjecu 
did not sign their names to the tests but there was no sta- 
tistically significant difference between the scores of the 
unsigned and signed tests. Since the student population 
was directed to sign the teat, and since the Peace Corps 
was not offered the option of signing, a separate matrix 
was tabulated which excluded the Peace Corps and sub- 
lacts under 20 years of age, and the effect of signature was 
still not significant. Two occupational categories^ house- 
wives and government personnel, were the nfKWt reluctant 
to sign the test. 
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S«x. DifftrancM in scores between males and females 
were stetisticeHy significant. Females tended to get the 
higher scores. There were 28% temales in the high group 
vs. 13% males, and 10% fe^ females than males in the 
low test group. 

Age. The effect of age of the respondents was signifi- 
cant. The poorest performers were those under 15 years of 
age: only 5% scored in the high group, while 63% scored in 
the low. The age categories constantly improved in test 
performance, culminating in the "over 40*' age category 
which achieved a 35% Ngh and Just 13% low. The largest 
single increase in performance tMised on age categories 
occurred in the 27-32-year-olds, both in terms of increased 
proportions in the high group and in decreased proportior^) 
in the low. There was little difference in test scores be- 
tween ttie 15-20-year-olds and the 21-26-year-olds. 

Occupation, This category had significant effects. The 
highest scorers were those from the business sector 
(N"24) with 46% in the high group and only 8% in the low. 
Housewives'end teachers followed with 37% and 33% re- 
spectively in the high group, and 19% and 17% respective- 
ly in the low. The "other" category fell in the middle, fol- 
lowed by the government workers (21% high, 18% low) 
and students (15% high, 44% low). Missionaries and 
Peace Corps workers scored the lowest with 2% and 8% 
respectively in the high group, and 32% and 50% in the 
low. The relatively low position of the students might be a 
product of their youth, while government workers, the mis- 
skHiaries and the Peace Corps are hampered by their brief 
tours of duty— usually less thin three years. Further, the 
majority of the Peace Corps tested had been in Quatemala 
only about six nx>nths, and nru>st of the missionaries aver- 
aged only about a year of residence. When compared with 
members of other occupations with a similar period of resi- 
dence, the missionaries and the Peace Corps seemed to 
be a year or two ahead of the average American in Quate- 
mala. Then, too, the urban bias of the test may have placed 
those people whose major contact with Quatemala has 
been rural at a disadvantage. 

MIglon, The effects of religious affiliation reached a 
.001 level of significance, but when Catholic and Protestant 
categories were compared they both were distributed ac- 
cording to what random sampling would prtfH^ and were 
not. therefore, significantly different. The combined agnos- 
tic and ' none * categories (N«34) performed the highest, 
with 35% in the high group and 23% In the low. The "other 



category was the next highest with 36% in the high group 
and 27% in the low (N> 22. 16 of whom were Jews). 

Whether the subject rated himself religiously conserva- 
tive, middle-of-the-road, or liberal had a significant effect. 
The conservitives did approximately as random sampling 
would predict except for fewer high scores and nrK>re mid- 
dle scores. The middle-of-the-road proportions closely 
resembled those of the conservatives except that the form- 
er had fewer middle and more low scores. The liberals did 
considerably better than the other two categories: 35% 
scored in the high group and only 15% in the low. In this 
survey, people who labeled themselves middle-of-the-road 
seemed to have more In common with conservatives than 
with liberals. 

Lwgth of Sfay in Quatomala. As intuition would suggest, 
this category proved to have a significant effect on test 
scores. There was a steady Increase in the proportion of 
respondents in the high-scoring group by years of resi- 
dence, and a corresponding decrease in the low-scoring 
group. The subjects who had been in Quatemala less than 
six months achieved 2% highs and 55% lows, while 78% of 
the subjects who had lived in Quatemala for over 15 years 
scored in the high group and none of them scored In the 
low. Fewer Ani:iericans placed in the low-scoring group 
than random sampling would predict after about two years 
of residence, whiki the breakthrough Into the high-scoring 
group did not occur untu after four years of reektence in 
Quatemala. The middle proportions evened off after about 
six 'months and finally decreased drastically after 15 years 
of resktence, in favor of the high group. Fijgmre 1 shows m 
detail the patterns of test performahce with regard to 
length of stay In Quatemala. 

\ So that the findings of this study might be readily com* 
pared with other future quantitative studies, an index based 
on the extent to which a given residence group fell ehort of 
or exceeded the theoretical random distributk)ns is provkt- 
ed In fabfe 3. A value of 24% indtoates that random expec- 
tancy was exceeded by 24% of the sample in that catego- 
ry. A value of -6% on tl% other hand would indtoate that 
that residence group fell 6% short of achieving expectan- 
cy. Two points plus or minus random expectancy were 
treated as having achieved what random sampling would 
predict (x). 

Pro¥k>u$ Ethnic and Languaga Contact, Although many 
subjects evinced difficulty in deciphering what was meant 
by "ethnic contact,** the amount of such contact came 
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' Close to achieving significance (it did reach the .05 level), 
and when the proportlont for ethnic contact were com- 
bined with those for language contact the resulting nnatrix 
achieved a .005 level of significance. This represents a 
synergic effect since the level of significance of language 
contact taken t»y itself was .01. Previous contact with for- 
eign languages, therefore, seemed to be somewhat signifi- 
cant, and. to a leiser degree, ethnic contact. Together they 
afforded an index which was stronger than that of either 
separately. No effort was made to determine the relevancy 
of contact with particular languages to test-performance. 

Leva/ of Education. The effect of this category was sig- 
nificant. From the primary level of education up through 
five years of college there was a steady decrease in the 
proportion o^ scores which fell into the low group (14-20 
items Gorr^t). Those with only a primary education ^id 
very poorly, with only 8% in the hlgh-scprlng ^oup and 
59% in the low group. This performance was poorer ^han 
that of the general 10-14-year-old age category. In tNf low 
group^ the expected (random) distribution was exhibited l»y 
subjects with high school education through four years of 
college. In the high group, distribution K)eyond random 
expectations did not occur untA the 2-3-year college level, 
and then consistently thereafter. 

When the categories for level of education were reduced 
to three (primary-high school. 1-3 years of colleg#. over 3 
years of college), an effect with a level of significance of 
.005 was achieved. Since the matrix based ort a wider 
spread in level of education yielded a signiflcande of .001. 
the slightly lower level of significance for the reduced cate- 
gories might argue In favor of the discriminating power of 
the wider spread for purposes of predicting test perform- 
ance. 

Type of Education. Unlike the level of education, it made 
. no significant difference whether a subject attended a 
small or large school, whether it was co-educatk)nal or not. 
public or private, or whether the respondent attended one 
or many schools, or what he studied while In college. Al- 
though the effect of quantity of educatton was significant, 
the type of educatk)n did not siem to affect test perform- 
ance. 

Prior Overseas Orlantation. The effect of prevkMis train- 
ing in comparative cultures ('*none. a social science 
course, and anthropology or area studies course, orienta- 
tion of less than 50 hours In conjunctk)n with a job. orienta- 
tion or more than 50 hours") was. surprisingly, not slgnlfl- 
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cant. ThOM with oriantationt of lass than 50 hours did bet- 
tar, in this tampla. thanjhose with more than 50 hours, in- 
dicating ^at another variable was probably at work here. 

Job kfobUtty. The number of positions held by the sub- 
jects in the past ten years was not found to have a signifi- 
cant effect on test scores. 

F/uency in Spanish. The effect of Spanish fluency was 
significant, whether measured on a five-point or three- 
point scale of fluency. The^^e was no significant difference 
between male and female achievement in fluency. When 
subsequent interviewing sampled the accurac y of the sub- 
jects* self-assessment in language fluency, their estimates 
were found to be%ound. 
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CMI Status, Whether the subject was married or not 
made a statistically significant difference. Those married to 
a Spanish-speaking spouse did much k)etter than either the 
unmarrieds 'tiT those married to a non-native speaker of 
Spanish. The unmarried did slightly poorer than those mar- 
ried to a non-native. (In responding to the questions about 
marriage, there was a tendency for single subjects to 
Check the **l am not married to a native" option instead of 
the more accurate *1 am not married** option.) 

frave/. One surprising result of this study was that travel, 
either domestic or foreign, either including or excluding 
travel in Spanish-speaking countries other than Guatema- 
la, did not significantly affect performance of the test sam- 
jple either in terms of the number of places visited or the 
lerfgth of residence In each area. 

Infr^CorflBtion of VarMBS. The variables of sex. age. 
length otstay in Guatemala, level of education, civil status, 
and fluency In Spanish did not correlat0 significantly with 
each other although they did correlate highly VMlth test per- 



formance. This suggests that they are independently vari- 
able and when taken together might afford a means of pre- 
dicting test performance. 

tmi0p0nd9nt M0§$ur9$ of 

Culturtil Adiustmont 
Toloranco vx Intoiaranc; The Woodridge Reasoning 
Test was designed to measure the effect of a tolerant or 
intolerant attitude toward ethnic groups (Jews and Ne- 
groes) by a rather complex Scoring system based on the 
subject*s performance on a syllogistic reasoning test. An 
impartial subjecfs score would be zero, while a subject 
prejudiced in favor of Jews and Negroes would receive a 
plus score; the score of an intolerant subject would hava a 
negative value. The Woodridge Reasoning Test was admin- 
istered to 49 seconded students who had taken the writ- 
er's objective cross-^ltural test The students* Woodridge 
Reasoning scores ranged from -*7 to +7. It was hypothe- 
sized that there wiiuld be a correlation between the Wood- 
ridge Reasoning acores and the cross-cultural scores, that 
the more tderavit indh^iduals would do better on the cross- 
cultural test thpn the less tolerant. The scores of the two 
tests were th^ correlated and no significant correlation 
was obtained^ If it is assumed that both measures were 
accurate, theh the suggestion arises that there might not 
be a relation between a prejudiced pefsonality and his abil- 
ity to learn t^ function In a second culture. On the other 
hand, it could^be that intolerance relative to Jewflj and Ne- 
groes Is Irrelevant here. 

/nferv/ews[ Approximately 50 subjects past the age of IS 
who where tjie high scorers on the cross-cultural test, and 



17 Thf it oldtlpraad ttrttr— t in an inatrumant wMeh wM pradtot an Amarican'a 
' tucoaaa abroad, but lo data an adaquata pfadlot»va mstrumam haa not baan daval- 
opad. nor #at H iNi purpoaa o( Ma raaaaroh to davalop ana. AllhoMOb iMa tiudy d^ 
prebama ralotfanc ^ of cartain bioaraphM data la tait-portormanop. con aoquan liy 
lugoaMinQ lavaral broad traKt wtnob wara ataociatad in tMa atudy wNh i4iooaaa in 
bHwimiraMon. it did net davaloe « taat which can ba ad w l n iiia r ad la a u b j a cta prior lo 
thaif haUna iivad abroad, ma Camaoia-aponaorad study ol AmartcoM dbroid 
(Clavaiand. Manooia. Adamt. op. eH.) Htiad riva ingradiani i of 'tha u n i t a ri a n ol 
affactiva partormai ea" ol tha Am arl oa n abroad: taohniealjMdN. a baNal in w ia i io n , 

euiiural ampaihy. i aanaa far poUMea. an^ 

iob racLnitara to lo Mi tor four main chart 



\6 orp^»itatio nal abilWy. Tha atu^ a d wiaPd 

'actanatica in poionifai omplayaaa: 0) the 

raaourobM and btioyant pareonaNiy. {2) anvironmanw inability. (3) adyoalbnal 
braadih. and (4) "Si MS ol a talant tor buNdbtp inatthitiona/' Tha - 
noi nna wmim an 



fflobiMy or adpeatlonai braadlh <aa appoaad to lanfdi) 
10 ba ataHatleaNy atioclatad wNh bicolturation to a aignillopnt dagrao. No anampt 
wai mada in lha pn aani raaaarch to w aaiura points 1 and 4. Valuabla inaloNs into 
tha probtama that await tha Amarloan abroad, and anfipiricat data to assist o a»aiep 
mam ol proorama tb prapara Amarloana tor Hvlne abrOPd, can ba toOnd throuciioift 
tha study doNad bylMehard D. Lambart: Amartoans Abroad, a apaoiai issua 4 Tim 
Annali. No. 3M (fWntoar. IHS). ^.^^ 

ti Norman M. nantloat "Tha Oamparabiltty ol Positiva and Nagot^va Itams in 
Scalaa ol Ethnic PraHMNoa." Jourrmt of Abnormi Md Social HfOMo^f. Vol. Ul. 
No. 3 (May. 1MS1I pp. 42(M21 . and "Tha inlluanca ol Ethnic Attitudas on Raason - 
ina About Emmc qroupa." Joumot q/ Abnomtt and Sdc^ Hychotoff. Vol. tV. No. 
sTSd^tambar. pp. 270-272. 
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so low fMCOTM. wort Mioetod (or Intorviowing, along with a 
oontroi group iaioctod from ovtry tonth namoof thoAmar- 
toan Sockiy Otactory. which alao llatod noiwnambors. 
Each proapactiva Intarviawaa waa aant a lottar oxplalning 
tho purpoaa ol tho mtarviaw and hia cooparatlon was ollcit- 
ad. Each subjact waa than approachad diractly or callod on 
tho talaphona In an atlampt to anranga an Intarvtaw data. It 
waa diaoovarad that 63 of tha tublacta for Intarviawing had 
laft tha ooumry (two to four months aftar administration of 
tha oblactlva last). 40 sub)acto rafusad to sut)mlf to an In- 
larvlaw, and an i^dMonal 23 paopla trnka appointmants 
and navar wara succassfuNy Intarvlawad. All In all. Intar- 
vlaws wHh 212 paopla wara attamptad tnit only 86 Intar- 
vlaws raaultad. 0 thaaa 66. 29 raprasantad tha high scor- 
ars on tha cross<ultural tast 16 wara from tha low scor- 
ars. and tha othar 42 wara randomly salactad. Qavaland. 
Mangona. and Adams intarvlawad savaral hundrad 
Amarlcans abroad and raport no rafusals: thay want 
througK institutional channals to alicit cooparatlon; wa 
appaalad diractty to tha individual. 

Tha mtarviaw Itsalf. which containad soma 50 opan- 
m\696 quastlons and took about 30 mlnutas to admlnlstar. 
was davalopad by tha writar with tha actlVa asslstanca of 
four bilingual potantial Intarvlawars^ two of whom avantual- 
ly did aN of tha intarviawrng.20 Many of tha intarvlaw quas- 
tlons wara promptad by soma of tha diffarant thaoratlcal 
propoaltlons concaming athnocantrism as aiaboratad by 
CampbaliandUVIna.2i . 

Tha quastionnaira was triad on a half dozan subjacts 
(thay wara not countad in tha N of 86) bafora tha final var- 
slon was davalopad. but it was not pratastad nor subjactad 
to itam analysis. Tha quastionnaira attamptad to proba tha 
cultural involvamant of tha Amaricans through a maasura 
of thair institutional Invdvamants, transfaral of primary and 
darlvad naads. attltudas toward daviants. faalings of mar- 
glnallty and insacurlty. national salf-commitmant, authori- 
tarian attitudas. social dlstanca, immadiata friandship 
groups^ and involvamant with tha mass madia. 22 Tha ra- 



f of m rtply.) What 



sponsa to aach quastion was assignad a valua of from zaro 
to thraa according to tha dagraa of cultural Involvamant as 
suggastad by tha thaory upon which tha quastion was 
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It was hypothasizad that tha high scorars or^ tha objac- 
tiva tast (intarvlaw group No. 1 ) would also scora highar on 
tha intarvlaw than thosa who scorad lowast on tha objac- 
tiva tast (intarvlaw group No. 2). and that tha dlffaranca In 
intarvlaw scoras of tha two groups would ba significant. It 
wM furthar hypothasizad that tha diffaranca batwaan tha 
scoras of group 1 and/or group 2 whan comparad to tha 
control group (intarvlaw group No. 3) would \>a lass signifi- 
cant. 

Tha diffararica Ir) proportigns of intarvlaw scoras of 
group 1 (high scorars on tha objactiva tast) and group 2 
(low scorars) raachad a statistical^ significanca of .01. 
Naithar group 1 or group 2 achlavad this laval of slgnlfl- 
canca whan comparad with tha random control group. This 
would land to support tha writar's hypothasis that, on a 
group laval. tha objactiva taat was a maasura of bicultura- 
tlon. Whan tha individual tast scoras and raw Intarvlaw 
scoras waro comparad. a corralatlon of .53 obtainad. Tha 
intarvlaw quastlons wara than indapandantly raavaluatad 
(Irralavant quastlons allminatad. ate.) and tha rasponsas 
rasoorad by a aocial psychologist. 23 Tha rasuHIng corrala- 
tlon batwaan tha objactiva-tast scoras and tha intarvlaw 
scoras was .63* 

DIscuufon 

Although tha objactiva tast oftan failad to dlscriminata 
batwaan undarstanding and mara fact accumulation, thara 
is littia soclatal incantiva to accumulata tha kind of '*facts" 
tha tast maasuras. Unllka ' cultura*' In tha fina-arts sansa. 
prastlga ramains largaly unaffactad by tha corpus of tha 
cross-cultural tast. Consaquantly. it can ba arguad that tha 
subjact mattar tastad In tha objactiva tast lias n99ifm tha 
apax of undarstanding than do itams whosa racognitkm 
affords, ipso facto, a symbol of uppar-class intallactuai 
achiavamant. 

Sinca tha tast itams wara salactad ampirically rathar 
than according to a concaptual construct, it was nacassary 
to assuma that this mathod of tast construction would ylald 
an approximata indak of tha laval of bicuituration a cultural 
strangar achiavas in a sacond cultura. Tha cultural unl- 
varsa of itams includad in tha tast was damonstratad to 

23 Or. Marllynn B BronMr. Dopt. of Ptycholoay. NorthwooMm Un)«Or»lty. 
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dltorlmiMl« b«twMn 6ual«m«iant and ArMricant who 
had Mvar baan In Qtiatamala. it alao diacrinnlnatad Annari- 
cana who had Hvad in Quatamaia a short tinna from thota 
with oonaidarabia ratidanca. That tha cultural unlvaraa 
whioh waa axdudad from tha taat lacks tha powar of dis- 
crimination has not. of coursa. baan slfl>wn. It may ba 
argu«dth«t a taat baaad on a widar or diffarant critarion of 
Ham aalaction might yiald tviora Information. » Thia ra- 
afarch took tha vlaw that tha primary naad was to davisa a 
last capaWa of discriminatk>n and that concaptual rafina- 
manta muat nacassaryy await furthar rasaarch in lha araa 
of cultural undarsiandlng. 

Tho ganaral pattam of cultural undarstanding which tha 
rasuUs of tha tast sug^gast appaars to ba raasonabia in 
tarma of what pravious f asaarch wouM load ona to axpact^ 

This plausibility. In turn. af>couragas an accaptanca of 
amplrtcaNy salactad tast itanw aa capabia of nnaasuring 
cultural undaratandlng. it is not proposad. howavar. that 
iustl^tion for using an ob)actlva tast pf biculturatk}n ba 
attamptad on tha basis of tha data tha tast producas—thls 
would ba an axampi* of circular raasonlci^. Tha compari- 
aon of th« raaults of tha intarviawa with tha rasults of tha 
obiactiva tast givas furthar walght to tha cantral assump- 
tk>n that an obiactiva tast of tha typa dascribad hara can 
afford a maasura of biculturation. 

Cortain bk)graphical tiiits wara assoclatad with high tast 
parformanca In tha prasant rasaarch. Subjacts who par- 
formad baat tandad to ba ovar tha aga of 26. famala. rail- 
gkHia Hbarals. adiibttad bayond tha sacond yaar of ^ol- 
iaga, marriad to natlva spaakars of Spanish, and rasidants 
of Quatanr>ala for nruKa than two yaara. Thia rasaarch did 
not find aithar gaographical or anvironmantal mobility^ or 
braadth of aducatk>n (as opposad to langth of aducatkHi) 
to ba significant to blculturatk>n as maasurad by tha cross* 
cultural ciblacthra taat. 

A nnaaaura of biculturation of tha typa administarad in 
Quatamaia anablas tha invaatlgator to: (1) maasura ^a 
rata at which knowladga of tha targat cultura is acquirad; 
(2) Idantify thoaa catagorlas of paopla whoaa laarnini^i rata 
divargas from tha norm; and (3) pradlct tha ralativa in- 
voivamant of cartain catagorlas of cultural strangars Ifn |ha 
target cultura. 



24 SM. tor gmmpf . John A Upihur, "CroM-OMlturai TMim. Wh«t to TmI." ian- 
guJmLmmtfm, Vol. XVI. Not. fond 4 (IfM). pp. 1t3-lN A r^^^ to Up^> 



« Soilyo. "Motturlno Mm AbiHty lo Function Crott-Culturtl- 
off.. ■ndMotiardO.Umbtrt.op.eir. (toofooinolo 17). 



Whila tha instrumant dascrib^ hara was dasignad to 
maasura tha biculturation of tha Annarican colony in Quata- 
mala, ona qan spaculata on Its implicatk>ns for othar areas: 

1. Tha intarviaw rasults would suggest that knowtadga 
of aven apparently superficial cultural pattarns goes hand 
irv hand with involvement in tha targat culture/ If. then, a 
highly bkniltm 'i group is tantanrK)unt to a group deaply in- 
volved in the target cultura. it would appear that an index of 
biculturation can also provide an index of acculturatk>n. 

2. While the process one presumably goes^ftpugh to 
beconna acculturated to a second cultuHls oMnbusty not 
composed of discreta steps, for purposes of study the pro- 
cass can ba t>roken down into three phases: A. involve- 
mant in tha cultura. B. acquisitkm of knowledge, and C. 
changes in cognitive preferencas. This stud^ has present- 
ed a method of measuring the first two steps, the bicultural 
phase. An investigator interested in tha cognitive and be- 
havioral changes which accompany living in a world where 
tha cultura in onb*s haad clashas with tha way those 
around him liva may find an index of bk^ulturatknt to be a 
useful prefaca to an attitudinal study. 

3. A study of biculturatkm can be useful to investigators 
interested in studying the effect of different variablea on 
the learning curva. It also provkies a means of discovering 
hew knowledge of a (ultura is acquired. 

4. Teachars of foreign languages may find it advanta- 
geous to view tha cultural contaxt of their language claasas 
within the^'neutral" djmanskMis of blculturatkHi, rather 
than within tha padagogically mora questionable aima of 
acculturation. 

5. The content of the cross-cultural test suggests ways 
to broaden tha scope of tha cultural Itams which can claim 
a place in the language classroom. Tha comnf>on emphasis 
on art. literature, music, and a few place names, could well 
be axpandad to include much nrK)re concern with everyday 
patterns of Ufa in tha target cultura. 

6. Profassional tastTleslgners intecn^ted in measuring 
cultural knowfMge should find this technk^ue suggestlva. 
Tha nnultiple-choica objective format of tha cross-cultural 
tast can be helpful' to classroom teachers interested in da- 
signing their own culture tests. ^* 

MOIhirtldrndo^^ 
VaMM. ModWi) UnStM TmUno: A Handbook, Now YorjOjimourt . »om 
Wortd. 1M7: M. NodWyo. 'Itom VoHdMlon'tnd M ot t uro m o n iTtctwlquy in Oi^ 
turo Totit." in A Mondbeo* on um Atimriea hr T—ofmn, op. eH., pp. 2M\ fm 
S Youtol. "Cfoa-CuHufol TotUng: An Atpoct ot tho Wylt l onct gy«on." Un- 
Ptftpo L—mmg, Vol. XVil. Not. 3 titd 4 (Docombor. IHS). PP. 217-234. 
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7. WnM tK« orlwtatlon of this ttud> #m thaor««calty 
gptculaUvv— it wM almost two yoart afttr initiating the 
faaMTCh bafora thara was /nuch amplrical avidanca to 
aubalanttata our guass that an objactiva maaaura of bicui- 
turatlon opgM ba a usaful instrumant**its valua nuay wall 
ba RMra practical ttian thaoratical. As an aM to th« daval- 
opmant of spaclfic proorams In cultural training for tha 
Paac# Corpa. tha Diplomatic Corpa, or any oOiar group 
dastinad to Hva in a foraign country for an axtandad pariod, 
contkHiad raaaarch into tha subiact of this papar might ba 
amply juatifiad. Futura studias nmy want to placa mora 
amphasls on thoia araas of cultura which ara Im formally 
structurad than tha itams of tha prasant tast. but which 
mvarthal^tiiava^daap-rootad. IntarnaHy-fixad pattams. 
It is baliavad that this rasaarch raprasants tha first at- 

' tampt to coilact flald data on biculturation via an ob)activa 
tast of contrastiva cultural Itams. This approach has yiold- 
ad quantltativa Information which othar mathods on Inquiry 
havo faHad to provida. whHa at the sama tlnna ramalnlng 
silant on othar ralatad mattars of intarast. It Is suggastad 
that an obiacthra maasura of biculturation ba amployad to 
provida a composita pictura of tha ranga and Incldanca of 

^cultural awaranass. Uius complamanting an In-dapth study 
of iltarata subjacts.rasiding In a sacond cultura. 



TESTINQ UNDERSTANDING OF 
THE FOREIGN CULTURE* 

Francea B. Nostr^nd 
Howard Lee Nostrand 

Unfynfty of Wnhm^ton 

Foraign languaga taachars naad to tast thair studants' 
undarstanding of tha foraign cultural and soclatal contaxt 
for two purposas: to judga tha achlayamant of aach 
^aarnar, and to judga tha affactlvanass of tha Instruction. 
For this lattar pdrposa It Is not nacassary to \f%X avary 
laamar. Whan tha group of taarnars Is larga. a raprasanta- 
tlva sampling will suffica for "quality controT' of tha Instruc- 
tion. Tha undarstanding to ba tastad for, howavar, Is tha 
sama for both purposas. and It naads to ^a carafully da^ 
flnad bafora tasts can ba daslgnad to maasura tha axtant to 
)ivhich tha undarsuufKtlng Is prasant. 

"Undarstanding" of a cultura pattarn is takan to maan a 
combinatlorv of Wfi9ri%nc% of lllustratlva Instancas with 
kMwMg^ abouf what Is lllustratad. tha combination ra* 
suiting In tha ability to do somathlng that ralatas to tha patr 
tarn. 

Tha capabilltlas that maftar ara nalthar tha axparianca 
nor tha knowiadga of tha pattarns. It Is not Important that 
tha laamar ba abia althar to racount akp#rlancas or to ra* 
paat ganaralliatlons. Laast of all doas tha ratantlon af 
"facts** prova that tha iwnm has tha capabilltlas wa aim * 
to davalop. 

Thara appaaV to ba soma nina oapabllitlas^nlna kinds 
of undarstanding. axcludlngf mara factual ratantlon— that 
ara propar. significant ob|actlvas of foraign languaga 
taachlng. and Indaad of any othor ins;ruction. insofar mi It 
aims to bring about undarstanding of a sooloc ^tturpT whola. 
Tha prasant papar wHI list nina objacth/as. aach acconv 
panlad by a faw tast quastlons. Thasa quastions hava not 
baan triad out. thay ara offarad only to lllustrata that aach 
kind of undarstanding can ba tastad by at laast ona typa of 
quastlon found In tha chack list that follows. For tha Span- - 
ish axamplas. wa ara indabtad to Mr. H. Nad Saalya. 



* from H Nttf SmIm. •6., ^mtpfctivm tor T»§elfn of Utm Atmrtctm Cmtm. 
: 8prln0fMdJli.. OttiM Of Pubtl6lntlruoMon,1f70. pp. 111-170^ 



Ctmck U9f of T9chnlqu99 for fsfing 
(typ«a) Muitipl« choice 

(type aa) include the question. **i8 x the same as 
y. or different from y?** — according to 
a given criterion. 

(type ab) includes true-faise. which is generally 
to be avoided because It encourages an 
undesirable, simplistic attitude, and 
because it invokes, on the examiner's 
part, the presenting of false statements. 

(type ac) includes options of grouping the an- 
swers listed. 

(type ad) pictorial cue. (Cues for all the types of 
test question can be pictorial, supple- 
mented If necessary by spoken or writ- 
ten language.) ' 

(typeb) Blank to fill In 

(type ba) includes close procedure (test or utter- 
ance with ranJom or systematic o- 
mission of culture-related items.) Cul- 
turally acceptable syr^onyms must be 
accepted as cdrecf answers. 

(typebd) pictorial cue. 

(ty^ c) A statement, of length sufficient to aufswer the 
questton asked. 

(typecd) pictorial tue. 

(type d) Actton. kinesic and/or linguistic, in a simulated 
situation. 

(typedd) pictorial cue. 



Th0 Kinds of Und0rsfBnding to 6e Tesfed 
The types of understanding are listed here in an order of 
apparent difficulty, beginning with those that seem teach- 
able at the lower age levels. An alternative order wouM be 
that of priority based on importance for the self-develop- 
ment of the learner (no. 4 might then come first), or impor- 
tance for the traveler, or for harmony between peoples. 

Mr. John Clarke of Educational Testing Service cauttons 
the examiner to distinguish between the items that test di- 



rectly for the desired behavior (type d under 1 and under 6) 
and the items that give nfK>re or less Indirect evMlence that 
the examinee woukJ succeed in the real-llfe sltuatki/ (type 
c under 1). 

The test questtons under each nUmber^e preceded by 

a letter indicating the type of question. folk>wing the check 
list above. An asterisk marks the intended correct answer. 

1. The ability to react appropriately in a social situatkHi 
calling for a conventionalized propriety, or for the reso- 

lutkH) of a conflict. 

(Lype a) Multiple-choice questton calling for the cor- 
rect rejoinder, e.g.. a well brought-up French 
child of ten would griset his teacher witti: 

A. (^va? 

B. Alld. 

C. Bonjour. 

* D. Bonjour. Monsieur (The situation and 

any instructtons should ^1 be given li^ the 
foreign language.) ^ 

(type £) An essay questkm: What is the effect of a giv- 
en theme on social behavior; the arts; etc.? 

(type d) An action to be performed, e.g.. show me how 
a Frenchman expects you to shake hands. Or. 
illustrate points of table manners. 

(type c) Conflict situatkMi. A qtiestkHvcalling for a brief 
essay: 

' You are ei:icouhterin(| in x country a few citizens' hostili- 
ty toward foreigners. Which of these facta can you uth 
iize to establish some rapport? You are an American 
student, a SouthernAaptist. your father is a member of 
the Ku Klux Klan. apd you are writing a nov;^ on the 
side. (The student is to know that in this host country 
students and inteltectuals are respected.) 

(type a) JosA Maria lleva una nueva camisa y un mexi- 
cano quien no le oonoce muy bien le dice. "Q\d 
camisa mis bonita.** El le dlrfa: 

A. "Muchasgracias. esimportada.'* 

B. *'Muchas gracias. es de mi hermano.** 

C. "Eslatuya.** 

* D. *'Esttfasusdrdenes." 

(type a) LamamtfdeunamigodeJuansemurlo'a- 
noohe. Ai verle a su amigo el dfa siguiente, Juan 
probablemente le dirlk: 
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♦ C. **MlmAMntklop<Mm«;* 
D. **Atf(ittovMa/* 

(typt a) ConfUot situation. Un padra aapafk)! etttf ra- 
gafhrKlo a tu hlja da 22 afios porqua alia fua al 
cina aon au novio a paaar da qua al padra la ha- 
DA proMbWo sallr da la caaa. la mam£ da la 
aiDtorita, para prolagar a la hlJa, dica: 

♦ A. '^Btanofuaalcina. Yolamandtfadonda 

laooaturara.** 

B. "Etta ya aa da adad. Puada hacar lo qua 
qulara." 

C. "EHa at muy rallgiota. Podamoa confiar 
an au prudancia." 

D. '*No tangas paoa. Marltf. la harmafia dal 
novlo. fua al cIna con alios. '* 

2. Tha ability to daacrlba. or to ascrik)a to tha propar part 
eH tha population (aga group, sax. social class or ra- 
gion), a pattam In tha cultura or social k>ahavior. 

(typa a) Which ragion of Franca is raputad for its 
warm, f riandly. talkativa inhabitants? 
A. LaNord 
a B. La Midi 
C. U Massif Cantral 
0. LaBratagna 

(typa a) Which ona of tha followirg andings to a latter 
would a rranch wonnan not usa? **Croyaz. Ma* 
dama. a Taxpraaaion da 

A. nnaa santlnf>a««ts las nialllaurs.*' 

B. maasantimantsdistingu<s.** 

C. ntaa raspactuaux iHrnimagaa." 

* (typa aa) Multipla-choica question asking tha stMdant 
to match with a givan m^^ning ona of several 
culture-related intonation patterns presented In a 
tape recording. 

(type ad) Multtpta-cholce calling for selection of the 
gesture, from among several pictured* which 
cdrreaponda to a given noeaning. 

(type a) Un sfhor. bian veatido. va a un amigo suyo y 
la saluda. diclendo "Hda che, venlte conmlgo a 
tomar un caftf.** Ckm toda probabilidad el seffor 
eade 
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A. Cuba 

B. Italia 

* C. Argentina 
D. >uerto Rico 

(type a) Un saflbr deacaizo lleva muchas tinajas sobra 
su espalda al mercado para venderlas. A qutf 
sector de la poblacidh pertenece este s^for? 

A. obrero 

B. la clase media 

* C. indigene (indio) 
D. industrial 

(type ad) It would strengthen the it^m to present a pic- 
ture or drawing of the man In lieu of the first sen* 
tence in type a above. 

3. The ability to recognize a pattern whet . It Is Illustrated. 
This Includes the ability to select from a context the 
theme expressions that will be enrationally charged for 
a culture bearer. 

(type ba) Close procedure: a literary text or news item 
(or telegram or partly legible handwriting) Is pre* 
sented. with blanks or scrawls replacing soma 
words or phrases which the examinee will be 
able to fill In If he Is familiar with tha aapact of the 
culture or of the language that Is illustrated. 

(type c) An essay question, asking the student to point 
out the themes of the culture that he finds man!* 
fasted in a given passage, or In a work or histori- 
cal event he has studied. 

(type ac) El profasor sa puso a leer un llbro con un 
cuchllk) en la mano. ^Para qutf sirvltf al cuchMio? 
A. paler un banano 

* B. abrlr las p^ginss 

C. suicklarse ' 

D. (ninguna da las arrlba mencionadas) 

4. The ability to "explain** a pattern, casually or by relating 
It functionally to other patterns: the resulting reallzatton 
that each pattern makes sense only as part of a whole. 

(type a) Multiple-choice: A likely reason why the 
French shake hands more than Americans do is: 
A. They like to hold hands. 

* B. They consider it courteous to pay full at- 

tentk)n to one person at a time. 



C. Thty art •ffusivt. dtmonttrative about 
graating and taava-taking. 

D. Thay hava a suparstitlous faar of bad 
tuck. 

(typa c) An assay quastk>n: What ara soma main ^Kl^- 
abla raasons for tha aga at which compulsory 
schooling tarmlnatas for adolascants of x 
country? (Tha axpactad answar would daal with, 
tha acarca aconomy of tha natkM), ralativa valuas 
as avidancad by national axpandituras in othar 
fialds, tha history and currant changa in attitudas 
toward tha importanca of aducating tha iass priv- 
iiagad.) 

(typa c) An assay quastion: Show concisaly— If trua— 
that tha Franch cultural valua of /'arf da Wvra is 
Influancad by othar valuas in tha systam, con- 
sidaring at laast (a) /7nd/Wdua//ama, (b) 
/nfa^/acfua//f^ (c) /a'raa/i^ma, (d)/apafr/a. 

(typa a) SI an un pars datarminado da Latlnoamtfrica 
al goblarno prohibiara al ingraso da capital nor- 
thaamariclno para al dasarrollo da la industria 
patrolara, la raaccldn mi% asparada antra al 
sactor astudlantil sarfa 

A. tristaza por al porvanlr acondmico 

♦ B. axaltacitfn por motives nacionalistas 

C. indifarancia 

D. danK>nstracionas contra el gcbiarno 

5. Tha ability to predict how a pattern is likely to apply in a 
given situation. 

(type c) In the foreign society, would you expect a col- 
lege acquaintance of four months to invite you to 
his home? Why? 

(type a) If students in France revolt, workers will tend 
strongly to regard them as 

A. Brothers, fellow proletarians. 

♦ B. Children of an alien bourgeois. 
C. A pathetic group In need of help. 

(type a) Two middle-class Frenchmen are arguing 
heatedly across a cafe table. They gesticulate 
with increaa|ing emotion. How may you expect 
the tension t^ end? 

A. They are probably drunk and capable of 
any sort of violence. 



B. Thay are probabiymsuUirip each other's 
honor and will be lifelong anafMaSu 

* C. They will probably grow calm as thay turn 

to another subject. 

6. The ability to describe or to manifest an attitude impor- 
tant for making one acceptable in the foreign society, or 
considered by the examiner to be enlightened. (Attitude 
c^aryga is tested by using at a later time the same or an 

^ equivalent test.) ^ 

(type a) The attitude test which asks 'what you think a 
person ought to do* in a given situation. 

(type d) A dialogue in a simulated situation, or an in- 
terview such as those davlsed by William Stew* 
art, between an American and a "contrast* 
American**: the examinee is given an objective to 
pursue, and the interlocutor, representing val* 
ues, assumptions, and proprieties of the foreign 
culture, meets any violation of these with a nega* 
tive reaction. (See Roger DeCrow, Cross CuiturMl 
Infraction Skm, Chicago: Qearinghouaa on 
Adult Education, 107 Roney Lane, Syracuse. 
N. Y. 13210, 1969. items 39-42.) This tachnk|ua, 
while expansive for testing )ust the understand- 
ing of how to behave in the culture, can be used 
to test tha emotional capability of the student if 
no more aconomi<jal test can be found. 

(type a) En una discusidn con unos estudlantas latino- 
amaricanos, un |oven northeamark:ano as aavar- 
amante criticado por la vida en los EE. UU. Un 
estudlante le pregunta, *'iPorqu4 tolaran tanto 
racismo los gringo '* iCui\ sarfa la major 
respuesta? 

A. "Claro que tenemos problemas pero ten- 
emos el nivel mas alto da vida en el 
mundo.*' 

♦ B. "Si, es un gran probtema que se esta 

luchando por resolver.'* 

C. "Ley y Orden son las bases en que des* 
cansa una socladad democrltica. Ada* 
mlb, actualmente exists poco racismo.** 

D. "Los latinamericanos tianen al proMama 
del India y del pobre.*' 
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7. Th««W%lo«i^uat«th«fOfmof istat«fMntc(mG«^ 
ing • culture pattern, •.g. . to distinguish a **modar * 
ttaltfiMfil. df farms of i rang* of behavior, from an **ab- 
soNiia** statamant tn torma of a pokit on ^ continuum 
of poaalMa baltavlora; and to Mantlfy and crlticlza tha 
standard of avidanca usad In praparing such a stata* 
mant. At tita a i a m a nt ary school laval. this ability can 
taka tha nidimantary form of racognlzkig. for axampta. 
tha dtffaranca batwaan counting caaas and Just guass- 
Ing. 

' (typa c) Trua-falsa quastion with comnnant: *The fol- 
lowing ganarallzation Is basad on Indication of 
tha statlstlcsl facts or tha lnformatlon«gatharlng 
procass uaad. Tha avidanca Is or Is not adaquata 
baslafor tha statamant bacausa . . 

(typa c) Multlpla-choica with comment: Which form of 
statamant Is prafarabia? Why? 

(typa ac) Para pooar daclr qua los mianbros da una 
cultura da habia aapaflbla son o tristas o fallcas. 
I cuil dato sarfa mlb Importanta? 

A. lajcantldad da trajas tfplcos cdorldos 
8. la caildad da lltaratura no trigica 
C. la f raouancia da fiastas 
* D. (ninguna da las arrlba manclonadas) 

8. Tha ability to daacrlba or danH>nstrata dafanslbia math* 
ods of analyzing a aociocultural whda. Whara tha for- 
algn-languaga and social-sclanca aaquancas ara wall 
co-ordinatad. this aducatlonal objactlva may ba traatad 
as a rasponslblllty for tha social-sclanca Instruction. 
This includas tha ability to prascrlba a rasaarch proca- 
dura for davaioping a naadad ganarallzation. 

(typa c) How would you find. a.g.. whathar tha pattarn 
of pcitarnal authority is changing In tha Spanish 
mlddla^lass family? (Tha axpactad answar 
would show awaranass of (a) tha problam of de- 
fining "authority" and **middla class." (b) tha 
^ concarn for an adaquata sample, and (c) some 

plan for gathering comparable evidence as of at 
least two points in time. 

(type a) Para poder Indentlficar los estudlos que enfo- 
can un aapacto de la culture latlnoamericana. 
i cull publicacidh seria mis (intll? 

A. Encyclopaedia Brltaanica 

B, RHtd9r'9Qyid9to^rMic$ILifr$tur% 

O 
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C. Latin American Review 

* D. Handbook of Utin American Studiaa 

(type ac) Los dates adquieren Importancia a4o<fn ioa 
Intereaes del Investigador. La lmform|witfn da 
que en Quatenr>ala 46% de la poblacli5h haWa 
espaKol tandrCa Inter^ especial para ^n Investi- 
gador. 

A. delaiitaratura 

B. del arte 

* C. delprogramadeaifabatizaci^n 

0. (igual intartfs para las arrlba menctona- 
das) 

9. The ability to klantify basic human purpoaei that nfiake 
significant the understanding which Is b^ing taught. 
(The answers we give are often lesa endurjhig and lesa 
Important than the queatk>ns we select tp aak. What 
distinguishes the reelly educated person Ijb not that he 
knows aH the answers, but that he occu^ his mind 
with significant questkms. intellectual eu^k)aHy shouki 
ba a continuing akn of gducatlon at aH/aoaa. At the 
elementary school level, the teacher doulftleee can only 
make It fatt by Implicit teaching that he priifera an excit- 
ing Inquiry to tha trivial and banal. The faafing that re- 
lates to this objective may be left until a Kktar age level.) 

(type c) . A questk>n calling for a brief but premeditated 
statenrfent: *What good can it do to know the 
range of Mexican attitudes toward public support 
of secondary schools?— What good, from the 
^ viewpoint of 

/ A. A Mexican political lead#r. 
/ B. A foreign Investor in Mextoan Industry. 

C. A parson with a humanl^an concern for 
the underprivileged. 

Concerning the problems of validating such test ques- 
tions as have been suggested here, and of aasuring the re- 
liability of a set of questkms. Informed di'scussk>na and bib- 
liographies will be found In Emma Mari^ Blrkmalar. editor. 
Th% BrHMnIca of foreign LMli}gu§g0 EducBthfi, 

yol. 1, Chicago: Encyck)paadia Britsfnnica, ig66 (f^ov. 
1969). See particularly the chapters biy f^ebecca Valatte. 
"Testing.** pp. 343-374. and H. Ned Sfelye. *'Analysla And 
teaching of the crosa-cuiturai context/' pp. 37-61 . 

Continuous updating will be facilliated by the annual 
ACTPL Bibliography published In May In Fomign LangMg^ 
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A SELECTED, 

ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
ON LATIN AMERICA * 



AnnotBton: 

Qllbtrt D. Bart^ll 
C. Danltl Dlllman 

Roland T. Ely 
Edward W. QIab.Jr. 
Rodarick T. Qrovat 
Jorga Armando QutfA'raz Padllla 
Ban|annin Kaan 
Joaaph A. Martallaro 

E. Craig Morris 
Roaando R. Rivara 
Pmwr A. Roman 
Anthony Scaparlanda 
H.NadSaalye 
MargaratQ. Smith 
A. Manual V<zqua2-Blgl 
Charlaa R. Wicka 

Tha cora of this t>lbik)oraphy was davalopad In tha M- 
towing mannar: a dozan Latin Amarlcan apaolaMatat rapra- 
santlng six diffarant diaclpllnast wara aakad to ohooaa tha 
tan aourcas thay thougHt eantrai to a study ol LMn Amarl'* 
ca. Oupllcatkms wara raaolvad and savaral ochar Latin 
Amaricanlsta wara mvHad to ravl^ pulrilpatlons, usually In 
a spaclfic araa. in an affort to avoid un n a o a asa ry duplica* 
tton of othar handbooks and putHlshad guldaa for taaehars, 
tha annotators wara aakad to giva prkKl^f lo raoant publi- 
cations and to avoid mdudlng pra-igM anirlaa whanavar 
faasibla. Tha oplnk>ns axpraasad in tha annoiattona ara tha 
lasponsibillty of tha spaclallst whosa nama appaars In pa- 
ranthasis at tha and of tha ravlaw. Tha "saa alao'* antrlas 
wara usually intarpolatad by tha adttor and do not naoas* 
sariiy carry tha approbatkm of tha slgna^ annota^. 
Divarsity of oplnk>n among annotators was ancouragad. 
For axampla, soma of tha annotators pr^mrr%6 books 
which vliw tha f utura of social |ustica and political stability 
In Latin Amarfca rathar optimistically (usually citing Vana- 

« |rramH.NtdSMlyt.«d..>lMMtfboo* on UMn AnmrtM he Tmotmn, SprMgMi. 
IN.. Offlot of MNe imtrtieto. itM. pp. 44-74. 



zu«l«. Putfto RIGO. and Mtxico as txamples), while others 
were pertlel to the eve-of-revolutk>n tchoor of interpreta- 
tion. 

At the tlnr>e this chapter was prepared all of the annota- 
tors except for Sister Margaret Smith (Maryviile College. 
St. Louis) were members of the faculty of Northern Illinois 
Unlverstty, DeKalb. 

A pamal blMipgraphlcal index organized under six major 
categories can be found in the latter part of chapter seven . 
"Pertinency in American Studies," of this book. The 
fun names of the publishers cited herein and their address* 
es are provided at the end of the bibliography. 

Abt (see Scott 19S6) 

Adsms. Richard N.. J. P. QWin. A. R. Holmbert. 0. Lewis. R. W. 
Patch, end C. Wsgiey. SocM Change ki utin Am^ric^ To- 
d§y: lt% lnipHG99lon9 for iMfd Stit— Policy, Vintsge. 
1061: 353 pp.. $1.45. index. 

An outgrowth of sfforts to ascertain In whet manner politi- 
cal analysts and pollcy-maksrs can best utlillrs recent find- 
ings of anthropok)oists on socisi change. Contains a lengthy 
introduction. (DWrnan) 

Alameda County School Ospartment. Cuftura/ Undsrsrand/ng; 
$panM iMHl I: Sa^ecfsd C^r^ Concspis May 6s 
Otve^loped kt SpMl9h Isve/ /; Sfi9cM Astorencs fo Thres 
raxfs. Nayward. Calllomla: Alameda County School Depart- 
ment. 1960. 12.50. 

An exceptto pe lty uaeful. illustratsd M to teaching culture 
in Spanish classes. (Seslye) 

Alba. Victor. Th0 Mex^ns: The Making of a Mar/dn. Praeger. 
1067; 266 pp.. f 6.95. Index. 

An sxcellent. rsodabis account ef the social and political 
struggiss which glvs Msxlco its present character. (Sselys) 

Alba. Vfetor. NMtk>nMll$t$ Without N^tkm: Tho Oflg^rchy Versus 
tho P90fite M iMtki AnwksB, Praeger. 1S66: 246 pp.. $7.00. 
Bibliography, index. 

TtHs engaging tract argues that the back of tho stifling 
oligarchies must be broken for the area to achieve "nation- 
hood." but rejects communism as a means to accomplish it. 
Claims the current nationalism based on systematic anti- 
Ysnkeelsm is an obstacle to progress. Sees hope in some of 
the populist movement s , those who believe there never has 
been sny democracy in Ijitin America and that "democracy 
is precisely what needs to be tried" (p. 216). <Seelye) 

Anderson. R. J. RoMWcs and Cfmngo In IMn Amortca. Van Nos- 
trand. 1067; 366 pp.. $4.05. Notes, index. 
A study of economic and soclsl revolution. Fsrrsts out 
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tome of the perttnant politicsl influences which ars determi- 
nants of economic policy. Rejects— snd corrscUy so— the 
populsr ratkinale which calls for a drastic metamorphosis of 
present-day iJitin institutkm in order to achieve economic 
development and growth. Instead. pragnmUcally suggests 
the possibility cf economic rsvolution taking place within the 
framework of the present-day Latin societies by comtMning 
political instHutkm and scientific technokigy imported from 
abroad with native imagination and rSMurcea. See also: 
Schmin, K. M.. and D. 0. Burks. Evohitk)fi or Ch§o§: Dy- 
nam/ct of Latin Ammican Qovarnmant and MMca. Prae- 
ger. 1063: 306 pp.. $2.50. (MarteHaro) 

Andreski (see Burnett) 

Alexander. R. «|. (see also: Marteliaro) 

Alexander. R. J. Communlam In Latin Amarica, Rutgers U. P.. 
1057; $0.00. Btblk)graphy. Index. 

This largely historical treatment was written before the 
Cuban revolution and. consequently, is today somewhat 
dated. Nonetheless. Its descriptkMi of "tredltkmallst" com- 
nHinism is useful in understanding the rivalries and snlmosi- 
tles that today exist between the Fldeilstas and the *'old- 
tine" Communist parties. Alexander's n>ajor theels. that in- 
digenous pdtticel movements of the democratic left repre- 
sent the ma|or obstede to communism, retains much of Its 
currency today. (Qroves) 

Alexander. R. j fodayii Latki Amarlca. Anchor, second Rav. ed.. 
1066: 261 pp.. $6.00. Bibliography, index. 

A concise, balanced survey of the many and varied as- 
pacts of Latin life, written by an historian. (Qlab) 

Alexander, R.J. Prophata of tha Ravolutk)n. MacmHIan. 1062; 
$4.05. Biblkigraphy. Index. 

Viewing the a chieveme n ts of statesmen in other natkms 
of the world, the student will probsMy conckide that there Is 
a great deficiency of them in Latin America. But Latin Amer- 
ica has had great leaders who have had a lasting Impact on 
the area. PreaenU a series of bk)grsphical sketches of 
soms of the most innueiitlal political figures of reoem Latin 
Americ«i*i history. White not a substltuts for studiss of reel 
dspth. Provides an Meal introduction for students concerned 
with lesdership as a general need. Gives greatest emphasis 
to political figures of the democratic left (Cardenas. Betan- 
court. Haya de la Torre. FIgueres. etc.). but it alao Includes 
Fklel Csstro. Qetulio Vargas. Juan Perdn and Arturo Ales- 
sandrl. (Qroves) 

Alsxander. R. J. The Vanaiualan Oamocratic Ravolufk>n: A Pro- 
m of tha Ragkna of Rimulo Batancourt. Rutgers U. P.. 
1064; $0.00. Biblk>graphy, index. 

Describes and evaluates ths achievements of and chal- 
lenges to the epochal regime of Betancourt by one of his 
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«MrM. Vm trantformatlon of VtrmiMlan poHtloal m 
undtr ihia govtmmtfic from tho tradttional mUrtarlsm and 
dteMorthip to • pofMilar-lMiiod, porticlpAnt domocroey hM 
mad^ tM oro oxtroordlnartty Influofitlal Mi Uttn AmoHco. 
(Qrovot) 

Arctrrtogos. Qorm6i (McVickor and Solo, odt.)- Utkwmdricm 
01 GontkmHB d9 «M)t ooforot. Harcoiirt. 1967; 315 pp.. 
ie.50. Suptomonio cronokiglco. vocabularlo. 
'An hitloricol. Utorory. and cultural aurvoy by a Colombi- 
an. Tha ia cNvMora offar too much Information and not 
^ anough concapta. Lota of ongaglnQ ptwioa but no axcorcla- 
at: tuHablo foriha 3rd yoor aooondary a coHaga studant. 
Tha authofa opimona (aomat l maa faoatloua) lond tham- 
aalvaa to diacuatlon ("Mattttawa. an mlsi^da parMlata an 
Cuba, diaoubrltf un dia qua Cattro aataba vivo, cuando to- 
doa lo crafim muarto. £1 antuaiaamo qua lo produ)o al daa- 
cubrlmlanio la Wto. para alompro. caatrltta" tP* 263-41 1). 

A p apa rbacn by ttio aama pubHaTiar and adNorryfamaa 
dit AreMi0ii; Inviraoftin a convaraar. l90r y mcribk, 1907; 
$3.50) praatnu briaf aaaayt about this hamlapharo. fol- 
lowad by drlNa and axarciaaa; not iHuatratad. (Saalyo) 

Asturlat. MIguil Angal (tr. by Partrtdga) El SM>r Pr—idfit; 
Atfianaum. 1953; 297 pp., $5.00. 

Aaturlaa haa writton of tha lagand and poitry of tho Qua- 
tamalan Indian, for which ha la tavorad m mtallactuol clr- 
daa. and alao has writtan 5 novala of social protaat. for 
which ha was awardadthoNobalPrlza for Utaratura (1997) 
This English tranilatlcn of his first and bost proMt novii 
rastoras tha^ original Spanish tma m this 1997 printing (tha 
aarUar EngHsh aditlons caNad It Tha Prmldmit), Historically 
tha first Latin Amarican noval to usa tarror as a central mo- 
tif, tha translation offars a poignant axparlanoo of lifo— and 
daath— undar dictitorshlp. Tho translator has abbravlatad 
somo of tha tiraaoma sound radupllcatlon of tho original and 
offars EngHsh aqulvalants to tha mcfcnamas. This EngHsh 
varslon. unllka tha difflcutt Spanish, can ba racommandad 
tostudsnta. 

/ Aaturlaa' othar protaat novate ara pubHshad In Spanish by 
Editorial Lossda (Buonoa Alraa^: tVaoftsnd an Qimt^rwlB, a 
protost of tha U.S. mtarvwntlon of 1964; and tha antl-lmparl- 
allstlc tmogy. VI$Mo h/arfa. £/ o$pM va/^. and Los o/os da 
lo$ anfarradbs. which attacks tha Unltad FruH Co. opara- 
tlona in Quatamala. (Ssol y s) 

AugsM. J. P. Tha Confrovars/W /mags of LafM Anmrlcm A Qm)g- 
rBpim'M Profsaslonal Papar No.. 24. Publlshad by tha 
f^atlonal Council for Qaographic Education, March. 1993: 
10 pp.. 25 cants. Map. Avallablo from: Publication Contar of 
tha National CouncH for Qaographic Education, ininola Stata 
Unlvarslty. Normal. INinols.) 
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Damonstratas that accurala laaching of tha cultural 
complaKltM can ba achlayad only If tha mylha «ial warp 910 
popular imaga of thia vaat ara dabunkgd. tha moat dto- 
turblrig of tha mytha ara: (1) uniformity and h othoggnalty 
mlatakamy asaoolalad with Latm Amarican eulturaa, and 
(2) stigma of anvlronmanial Impossibility fraquaiilly 
much of tfia araa's cNmala and land surfaca. lacauaa na- 
tional boundarlas salddm dafma tarrliorlaa p^aaasslng unl- 
fbrmlty m pattama and problams of raaouroa uaa ana olhar 
cultural phanomana. a mora raaNstlc imaga would ba an* 
praasad by fiva cultural oomplaxaa. P r o passs dMalon al 
South Amahca Into gangraHzad cultura sphaiaa dlsragard- 
Ing axlatkv tarrhorial bordurs. Tha cullura apharas arw: (1) 
Biropaan-Commarolal. (2) Troptoai Plantatlan, (3) Indo- 
Subsistanca. (4) Mastito-Tranattlonal. and (5) UndWfaran- 
tiatad. 8aa also: Wast. R. C. and J. P. AugaW. AIMM 
Anmiom /fs Landb and PbopM (Prantloa-HaH. 1960: 492 
pp.). (DMIman) 

Dalassa(saaDall) 

Baragar. Joaaph R. Why P9rdn Cama to ft war. Knopf. 1966; 274 
pp.. 92.75. Bibliography. 

Makas a schotarly analysis of tha various condKlona 
which pavad tha way to tha risa of ona of Latm Amarlca'a 
most powarful dictatora. Ooaa not Ignora tha droiimatancaa 
on tha ava of Pardn's takaovar which slgnmcamly playad a 
rola m tha dictalor's succaashil bid for powar. but alao 
dalvas far back kilo Argamma hisiary for thoaa InNuanoaa 
which maamnghdly contrlbutad to his salzura.of powar. To 
accomplish this. Baragar utNUas writkigs of Domkigo 6ar- 
mlanto. RIcardo Lavana. Jamaa Soobla. ale* (MartsNaro) 

Bayltch. S. A. (ad.). Utki Anwlo^ and fha Carlbbaan; A am- 
pgr^phy of Work$ In £ngll$h. Ocaana. 1997; 943 
pp.. 930.00. Indax. 

Moat oomplala bibliography of Its typr. not annoiaiad; 

. . salactkNi of topics favors . . . thosa daaUng wHh aoo- 
nomic. lagal. and poHtloal mattars. . .** Mora aukabla for 
coHaga rattiar than sacondary f^ mo9. (Baalya) 

Banham, F.. and H. A. Hdlay. A Short Inlroduetlofi to tho ^ono- 
my oi Utki Anmk}$. Cjdord U. P.. 1994: 199 pp.. 94.00. 
BIblkigraphy, Max. 

Both a dascrtpHva survay of tha raglon's raaouroas. ki- 
dustrlal prograss. ohronic Inflation, and kHanjatlonat trada 
rola and a conskSaratlon of spaclfic casas (Aigantkia. Bra* 
xM. ChHa. Colombia. Paru. and Vanaiuala). An a x oai t a m ki- 
troduetlon and a good door-opanar to othar books ki tha 
Oxford sarlaa which focus upon mdhHdual oountHaa. a.g.. 
Argontkm by Paodla. BoffWa t>v osboma. LHaUnka's Ecua- 
dor. Owaoa' Pont, and ama's Mxloo. (MartaNaro) 



MoQr«w.HiN. 1966; 224 pp.. 66.00. Ind9x. 

Oood Introduetion to probtamt In comparatfvt cam stud- 
Im of foprooonlHiyw oountrioo. Soo olfo: CompBftiv Edu- 
c&Uon HmH9w (monthly), $J^^N%9li I20th 8t.,v^. Y.. N. Y. 
10027; Kaiomlas. A. M., and E. H. EpMln. Schod^ ki Tm- 
9Mkm: 6te«yi *i Comporol^o e«kKM>n (ANyn, i666; 421 
pp.. B l bMoor a p h y. Indtx). Alto ttio foNowinQ 3 occotlonal 
pubNcaUono from Tho Contor of Utin Amorlcan Studios, U. 
of Konaot. Uwronco: V^tivpo^lt on e&uMkm and Soc/a/ 
ChMng9in tar/nAmar/ca (No. 5. 1965): MltchoH, W. H. 
CSUCA: A B^QkmBl Stftfgy hr H9ghf Educathn ki Canfra/ 
Amoffea (No. 7. 1967); S^hchoi, L A., and I. Barriantos. 
la fommei6n M mfudhnf ^nivnifrio (No. 11. 1968). 
(QutMrroz) 

Bamatain. M. D. (ad.). Fofign Invw^trnttt ki LMtki Anmric: 
KnopC. 1966; 306 pp^ $2.50. 

Omtrlbutlona tiy a numt)ar of loading authoritlaa (»ucli as 
H. A. Fams, John F. Qallaphar. andOoan f^slc). Consists 
of a oompoaHa of casa studlas of foralgn invastmants. Of- 
fars Insight Into tfioaconomle. political, and social impact of 
foralgn Invastmant and a battar undarstanding of tha batit 
of tha conflicting attltudas of Latm paopla vis ^ vis foralgn 
i nva ai or s and tha nations thay raprasant. (Martallaro) 

Biarck(saoPandlai963) 

Boorstam (saa ZaltUn 1963) 

Boxar. C. R. Tha OoMsn >lpa of BmU. 1675-1 7$0: Orowktg Pa/ns 
oTa Co^onMSac^. U. of Calif. P.. 1962; $6.50. 

An illuminating survay by an English historian who has 
mada tho study of tha Portuguaaa cdoniai ampira his Ufa- 
worli. (Kaan) ^ 

Brand. D. D. Mmtico: Lmnd oi Sumhkm %nd SNtdow, Van ff^- 
trand. 1966; 159 pp.. $1.75. Salactad bibliography, indax. 5 
maps. 

Not only capturas tha divarsHy that Is tia gaogrsphy of 
Maxloo. but provokas furthar axploratlon of othar worka on 
tha individual topics prasantad. '*Bacausa most paopla in 
tha Unltad BtaM tand to form thair opinion of tatin Amarica 
in tarma of . . . Maxk;o.** initial study of tha country might 
wan bagin wHh this work. Usa of an atlas is indlspansabia 
for kSantiflcatlon of tha waltar of placaa mantionad. Land, 
paopla, and hlalory ara traatad with affactlon by ona who 
has studiad Maxlco for 40 yoars; raault Is an inclsiva undar- 
standmg of tha natura of Maxlco and its proMams. (DHiman) 

Burgar. Hanry 0. ffllino-^sdagogy; A Mammf M Cultural $$n$iH¥h 
fy, wHh faoMiquas for Impr9\fkig Cro$$*Cytlur1 Taac/i/ng 
by Fmktg itfmk ^fftms. (8oui>iwastarn Cooporativa Edu- 
cational Laboratocy. Albuquarqua. N. M.). 1966. Ordar 
from: NCR. 4936 Fairmont Ava.. Bathasda. Md. ERIC Docu- 
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mant SP-^1-971: MF-$1.25; HC-$15.$0. 296 pp. Blblk>gra- 

phy. 

Outlinas and contrasts, in part, soma of tha basic valuas 
of tha Yankaa and tha Maxican in an affort to incraasa tha 
sansitivity of ttia Anglo taachar and to faciiitata croas-cul- 
turalcommunicatk>n. (Saalya) 

Burnatt. B. Q.. and K. F. Johnson (ads.). FoZ/ftoa/ Forcat In Ulki 
Arrmfea: DImmmkkm of f/ia Qum$t tor St^blllfy, Wadsworth. 
1966; 587 pp. Bibliography, indax. 

Each chaptar daals with a gaographic araa. Excallant 12- 
paga raviaw of tha stabllity-instability contiuum (p. 511). 
Saa also: Andraskl. S. Paras/Ttem and $ubwsk)n: Tha Cm 
of tafM AnwrtCM. Random. 1966; 303 pp.. $5.95. Indax. 
(Saalya) 

Burns (saa Waglay 1 963) 

Burr. R. N. Ocir TroubM H9mi$pfmf: Psrspacf/vas on UnUmi 
St9t09'LMtki Amorksmi Motion; Brooldngs Inst.. 1967; 256 
pp.. $6.75. Bibliography, indax. 

Viaws intar-Amarlcan ralatlons as an axtramaly complax 
araa whara "ad|ustmant[s| in powor ralatkKishlps . . . affact 
many sactors whoso ralationship to tha original problam 
may hava baan but dimly parcaivad if at all. . . iTJha prob* 
lams in Unltad Statas-Latin Amarican ralatkNia assunia an 
assantially polltk»l solution" (p. 22B). Foals that tha UnHad 
Statas will hava to abandon coarckm in favor of winning 
"tha support of waakar natk>na by raconciting thair mtaraats 
with thosa of tha Unltad Statas . . . (through) . . . painstak- 
ing arrangamants. discusskms. and compromlaas . . .** (p. 
230). 

Prasants a "rightist** Aniarican vlaw of solutions, but saas 
tha problams waH. Soma would say Bunr offars a hard- 
haadad. practical v^ of tha complax problams of Latin 
Amarica; othars might crlttoiia Ms optimism foundad on an 
Amarican modal of compromisa. Baliavaa tha UnHad Statas 
should manipulata "progross** in Latin Amarica (of. 234-6). 
' Saa also: Wood. B. Tho Mokkig of tho Good Noighbor PoHof 
(Norton. 1961; 436 pp.. 62.45. BIMkigraphk: notas. indax); 
and Augalil. J. P. (ad.). Tha Communfiy in RovoMk)nory 
Lotki Afflorloo (U. of Kansaa: Camar of Latm AmarlcwY 
Studlas. 1964; 36 pp.); Rodgars. W. D. Tha TwkitfM Sirug- 
tfo: Tho Anionco tor Progro$o and Tha Politico ot Do¥Olofh 
moot In Utln Amorico (Random. 1967; 301 pp.. $6.95. in- 
dax). (Saalya) 

BushnaH. Q. H. f Paru. Ptoogor, 1957; I3.45^^arts. photo- 
graphs, iina drawings. > 

A conspectus of tha whola of Paruvian history, summarti- 
ing all that is known about prohlstortc Paru. from tha first 
hunting cultura. thousands of yaarS B.C.. to tha inca ampira 
conquarad by tha Spanish. (Bartall) 



CMtro, Anwico. /^oamtrtea. Molt. 1954; 322 pp.. $5.60. 
Vocabulary. 

WoH^Huatratod. ovorty-ambHIout hiatorlcai roador do- 
signod for intormodlata or advancad Spanish classos with 
no prtvloua krfOwiodga of aroa. A vary suparficial dascrip- 
tkNi and appraisal of tha history and cultura of all tha coun- 
Uias of latin Amarica. For axannpla. Brazil is discovarad. 
invadad. subduad. givan indapandanca. and has bar racial 
problams, religious, aconomic. and political llfa. natural 
rasourcaa and fine arts axposad in twanty pa^— aH this 
with photographs includad. Final chapter is on Hispanic- 
*.r«^can cultura. which is Castro*$ synonym for litaratura. 
(Rlvara) 

Chang-Rodrfguaz. E.. and H. Kantor. La Am/rfca Latins d# hoy. 
I^onald. 1961 ; 366 pp., $4.50. 

Dasignad as background for classes in 3rd year conver- 
sational Spanish. Consists of assays, speeches, and docu- 
rfients with questions by the editors following each selec- 
tion. Readings treat topics such as disarmanient. land re- 
form. continentaJ unification, and other cultural and political 
' commentaries common to most of area. Writings of educa- 
tors, authors, and statesmen (including 3 ex-presidents) 
offer a contemporary view. A rubric, written In English, in- 
troduces each author and subject. (Rivera) 

Chevalier. Francois, (tr. by Eustis; ad. by L. B. Simpson). Land 
and SocMy in ColoniBf Mexico: Tha Oreaf Hac/enda. U, of 

Cam. P.. 1963: $6.50. 

A model study of one of the most important of colonial 
institutions by a French scholar who combines great learn- 
ing with lightness of touch. (Keen) 

Cieza de Ledh. Pedro de. tha Incaa of Padro da Ciaia da Ladn, 
( u. of Oklahoma P.. 1959. $5.95. Index. 

Written by perhaps the most sensitive and accurate of the 
Spanish chroniclers who wrote about Peru when Its native 

_ ma was still intact. This translatkm Is both faithful to tha 

original and pleasant to read. A firsthand account and one 
of the best in print; its relatively light narrative style makes It 
as useful to thr student as to the professkmai historian or 
anthropotoglst. Von Hagen*s extensive rearrangement of 
the original texts to form a single and continuous story is 
logical. His footnotes, however distract. (Morris) 

Ctlne (see Benham) 

Olssold. S. LMtin Amarica: A Cultural Outlir^a. Harper. 1965; 160 
pp.. $1.45. Index. 

^ Discusses topics such as "the Aztec and the Inca outlook 
on. life and the vkilent impact of Spanish and Portuguese 
civHlzatkm. to the achievements of the cokmiai period and 
the emergence of the distinctive and sontetimes conscious- 
ly maatiio culture of the modern republics.** from the point 
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of view of the pensadores. Asks «cute. perceptive quee- 
tlons. and quotas freely from Latin American IntailePtuala. 
Divided into four itectkms: The Indian Mind. The Spanlalt 
Innprlnt. A Mind In the Making, and BrazU. Bibliography llata 
32 works of laxkr Amerk:an literature appearing In Engliah 
translatkKi. The auOior says many engaging thmga. (For 
instance: "To be anti-American seems to be the hallmark ot 
most Latin Annerkuins today, as being «)tl*Spanish was the 
hallmark of an eart.er generatk>n** (p. 1 1 -1 2) ) . 

Students Interested in the literature of Intellectual history 
of Latin Amerk:a would find thi.s paperback to be a cultural, 
approach to the subfect. (Seelye) 
Coe. M. D. Mex^. Praeger. 1962. $3.45. Brief blblk)graphy. 
maps, charts, drawings, photographs. 

A distinguished archaeotogiat has given ua a briof, au* 
thoritative survey of Mexican •archaeology from the lale 
Pleistocene to the coming of the Spanish, CarafuMy covera 
the early cultures and the rise of the great dvHIzatkms. See 
also: Coe. The Maya (Praeger. 1966; 252 pp.. $3.46. IHua- 
trated. index). (Bartell) 

Columbus. Christopher, four Voyages to tha Na^a World. Otadel, 
1961; 240 pp.. $1.75. Index. 

A reprlht of one published a century ago. with the additkm 
of an excellent six-page introductkm by John Fagg. Thia 
pocket edition is bilingual (Utin and English fof the firat 
voyage; Spanish and English for the other three), with the { 
English occupying the top half of each page. The print la 
rathbr small, and the edition not too attractive. (Seelye) 

Comparativa Education Ravlaw (see Benjamin 1965) 

Condoriio Hq, t5, Santiago de Chile: Editora ZIg-Zag (Distributed 
by Extracurrteular Programs. University StatkNi. Prove, 
Utah), 1965. ($1.00). Notas ^alarcidoa ($1.25); Vocabii- 
lark) (25 cents); Ubrefo corraapondlanta a afarclcloa oralaa 
(25cente); Tapes ($30.00). 

The basic unit Is the first mentioned above, which la a 
comic book worthy of the attention of Spanlah teaohers of 
intermediate and advanced^sectlona. Probably the beat way 
to use the set Is In a language laboratory or In the daaaroom 
with a tape recorder In front of the class. The students fol* 
low the taped sequence, then refer to the Moras to do tho 
exerciaes. The Ubrato contains the taped script and can be 
used as reinforcement after tho work has once been done Hi 
class. The Vocabularlo Is a duplication of the gkMsary at the 
end of Notaa and can be dispensed with. 

Condorlto presents a number of cultural advantages: (1) 
the speech and accompanying drawing are authentic. (2) 
while the humor Is Latin, American students have no trouMo 
"getting** H. (3) through the use of **vos" and local Idloma, 
the student is drawn Into greater appreciation of dlalectlo«l \ 
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mmm c m, (4) Metiont can b« tklpiMCl wHhout Injury to 
«)• ttuatfirt futurt MI0CM8. Thtfi. too, th« fact that th« 
m a nrl g l i art olMloualy ChHaan a n d vary taw of ua can 
prala nd 10 toioar much about C h Ha a ltowa tha taaohar to 
ralax Mo tha rola of itudant: ha cm not ba axpaotad to 
linowaNaf thamodlamoa, aic.ThiaravlawarhaausadCon- 
dorilo on tha aaoond- and third^yaar coiaga lavalt and 
found tha aludanta aafiaoMy anthualasMc on tN aaeond 

Connaw a mH h O. Tha tfm^Affmicfi Sy$tmn. Oxford U, P.. 
IMS: 97«pp.. ta.75. Bibliography. Indax. 

Tha baat book that haa baan puMUhad on, tha Intar- 
Amarlcan ay ata m (OAS) m racani yaara. Part la a waH-bal- 
anoad MaMcal raviaw of «ia tyatam as It haa avotvad; tha 
ramaindaria a dlacuaaion of Ha actMtiaa and atructuraa and 
tha uaaa lo whioh ttiay hava baan put. Tha author makat 
short shrift of tha usual platHudas and partial truths that 
havd'baan uaad to dafand tha systam. but at tha sama tima 
la fair m gNtng cradH for its raal ac hi avamanta and potan* 
tlallllaa« (Qrovaa) 

Oonsidlna. J. J. (ad.). Tfm MIgiom Dkrmmiofi in th9 Nmw LMtin 

Amrkm. aCOP. IMd: 23d pp.. 12.05. Indax. 
third In a sariaa of sludiaa by Catholic scholars. Tha othar 

two. alao adhad by Pr. ConsMlna: Socio/ IHyoMkm fn m 

N0W IMn AnrnleM: A Cafho/te ApprM (1905): Tfm 
X Church in th9 Maw Utln Anrnrtc^ (1964). 8aa also Shapiro 

1957 (balow). (Saalya) 

Covarrublas. Migual. IMIan Art at M%mIco and Canfra/ Anwric: 
Knopf. 1M7: $17.50. \ 

Anclant raglonal euHuraa ara dascribad In tarma of tha 
0^ <rt stytaa tiay produced. Tha author was ona of Maxl- 
co*s graat muraHots as wall as a studant of anthropdooy. 
Thus dw artlsTs faaNng tor stylo and problofna of axacution 
ara o omblna d wUh tha ob|M|ily and cultural ralatlvtsm of 
tha a nth r opdOQlat m Covarmtea* study . Tha illustrations by 
tha author ara magnlficant. (WIcka) 

Crawford. H,W,A G^nhiry of LMtki ArrmrleM Piought. Rav. ad.. 
Praagar. 1961; 522 pp.. 92.50. Bibliography, indax. 

A classic daaling with mtaHactual hl^>ry from amanclpa- 
tkm to thr Mexican fWvdutlon. Among tha flguras traatad 
ara: Echavarrla. Albardl. Sarmlanto (on tha subisct of Inda- 
pandanca and nationhood): Balto. Lastarrla. and BMbao 
(from tha ganaratk)n of 1942 and aftar); Jostf E. ftodd. and 
Vat Farraira (raprasanting a raactionary wava); Montalbo. 
Oonailax Prada. and Marft Tagul (raprasanting tha rabal- 
IkMis spirit of flghtars for lustica and libarty): Bratillan think- 
ars such as Da Cunha. Manual Bomfim. and Frayra. and 
Maxican thinkars such as Mora, ftamrraz. Vasccncalos. and 
Ramos ara also raprasantad. (Qu)idrrai) ^ 



Oow. A. SpanM Arrmlomt IM. Rav. ad., Hdt. 1953: 294 pp.. 
$5.50. Vocabulary, maps. 

IHustratad raadar for first-yaar Spanish classaa. A gone- 
rs introductkm Into aach country of Utm Amarica akmg 
with a superficial viaw of tha spirit and customs of tha Span- 
ish AmarkMm paopla. Many of tha salactkms ara takan from 
works by natlva authors, e.g.. Darlb. Palma. and dukroga. 
Reading akls. exercises and tapes for each chapter facUi- 
tata use of thetext. (Rivera) 

CuTfht Hi9foty. Current History Inc.: 95 cents per copy, 

This monthly usually devotes one of its twelve annual Is- 
sues to Latin Amertoa. Recommended for studenu who al- 
ready know something of Latin America. (Qlab) 

Da Cunhai EuclKtas (tr. by Putnam). MMhn In fha Saek/andi 
roi ^rOmh U. of Chicago P.. 1944; 532 pp.. $2.95. Bibli- 
ography. gkMsary. IndM. 

with tha Brazilian peasant resistance of -1596-97t 
Pa^ One is a detailed descriptk)n of the land and the man of 
Nertha ast em ^azU. Part Two consists of the rise of Antonid 
Conselheko (leader of the rebels) and the reesons for his 
great succeas. The author Hnks the propensity for fanati- 
cism and rebellion with bk>k>oy. This book, which has been 
compared with T. E. Lawrence's Seven PHt^n oi WMom, Is 
very interesting and readable but limited by tha author's 
oversimplified view of race and resistance. (fVvera) 

Tay. f)^. Aavolufkin fn ihe fHvotiWon? Qrove.^ 1957; 125 
pp..95centa. 

Debray. the French )oumalist now in {ail In BoHvte, has 
wrinan a defenae of guerrilla warfare as the nieana t6 
achieve successful revdutkm m Latin America. He dismiss- 
es the more daaaic means of vk)lem revokitkMt. I.e.. prole- 
tarian revolt in die cities led by a boHhevtc -type party, is 
largely irrelevant m Latin America. The revolution doee not 
require a party (especially not an urban-based or urban-di- 
rected party), nor extensive political work— aupport for the 
revokitkmarles will come from the peasants In the armed 
struggle Itself. For a provocative review of tt>e problem of 
counter-insurgency research and the social scientist, see: 
Horowiti. I. L. (ed ). rneOecMfveafidFatfo/^ecfCame- 
tof (M.I.T.. 1957; 355 pp.. $3.95. Indax). (Roman) 

Dell. S. A UitkfAmfican Common I4%rk%t7 Oxford U. P.. 1955. 
335 pp.. $10.00. Blbik>graphy. index. 

After devek)ping tha case for the necessity of integration, 
examines the Latin American Free Trade AssoclatkNi 
(LAFTA) and the Central American Common Market. The 
present problems of the LAFTA. the problems of transport 
and communlcatkms. the problems of special dispensations 
for the least devek>pad member nations, the connection 
between integratk)n and economic planning, the problems 
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rMuHIng from roelpmtty roi|ulrom«mt and Iho lack of • 
rogiOAtf poymonti union «ro oontkterod m toquonco. Con- 
ciiidoo >y o ^t lu oli nQ fio rolo of foroign ontorprlm and ^ 
tmAm of noHoniflm and commonlaHom m tho Intooro- 

^^^oSirt^ obiooti9o. Iuc«d, oomprthmMvo analyslo of 
ooonomie mtogrotion. 8m also: 8ciparianda, ' Economic 
imaoraMon, tnMNuClonal Ghanga, anid ioonomto Oavalop- 
mm.** Ovqoaafia J>ltv«a# It (1>, Sprino 19M. iS-73; 
M H oNN , C. "Common Marlcat: TDa Futura of a Commlt- 
mant: Puma dal ^ and Afiar,** imf^^Amrto&n Eeonomlc 
Amin 21 0), Wtntar 1M7, 73-a7; Baiaaaa. Bala. Cdonomte 
D9¥9hpmmil mta inl^gftkm (Maxloo. D. F.: Cantro da 
Caludloa Monaiarloa mnoamartcanoa, 1M5: 157 pp.). 
(S oa parf a nda) 

dai fUb, Af^. Cteili and AfffacMon at Two Cufmraa; Tfm Angkh 
Smm IVbrMH M ArmtcM, Louisiana Stata U. P.. 196$; 127 
pp., 16.00. 

Exammat historical ralation of Anglo^^axon world wHh 
Spaniah oolonial ampira. than attidiaa how tha Spanish 
Amaricans saa tha U.S.— a raaHty totally kaparatad from 
tha old ^Mon such as in f^od^s4f«a^. For dsl fVo. thara ara 
ptasantly no basic discrapaneias batwaan tha ooncaptions 
of tha wortd and man in thr EnglM and Spanish sidaa of 
Amaflca; tha diffarancas lla in rasourcaa and tha way thay 
havabaandavalopad. (Vizquax-BlQi) 

Oanton, C. F. 'Mntarast Qroupa in Panama and tha Cantral Amari- 
can Common Markat,** /nfar-Amartean economks AfMn 21 
(1). (8ummar1067).49««0. 

Economic intagratlon cannot occur In a vacuum. National 
prassura firoups mud axist to Influaoca national poltey to 
tha axtant a natton iMComas mvoh^ In such muHMiatkmal 
schamaa. Analyzaa tha various praasura groups in Panama, 
which has yat to loin althar of tha LatmAmarloan aconomic 
intagratlon afforts, suggasting tha mtamal changas rsqulrad 
If Panama is to bacoma a participant In althar of tha latin 
Amahcan aconomic Intagratton organltatlons. (Soapar- 
ianda) 

Diaz dal Castillo, Bamal. Tha DUcovary and Conguasf Max^ 
(1$17'1$21) Noonday, 1966; 47a pp.. $2.06. Indax. 

Emtnantly raadabia account of Cortas* advanturasoma 
conquast toM by ona of tha addlars who accompanlad him 
through tha whda campaign. Has ralathraly larga typa and 
is ganarally plaasant. but not HHistratad. (Saalya) 

Oi^aa Jtfmor. Manual, aqd B. Wood (ads.). SocM Sclffco in^ 
um Amark^a. Columbiain>.. 1967: 335 pp.. 64.50. Chap- 
tar bibUographlas. 

ExcaHam racant raviaw writtan by 1^ Amaricans. For 
an aartlar raviaw writtan by North Amarlcan social scian- 



tists. saa Waglay. C. (ad.). SocMSe^ancaHsaaarch Onta- 
rio Amfks^ (Columbia U. P.. 1064: 333 pp.). (Saalya) 

Olssalhoff. M. D.. and S. Unna. Tfm Art of Anoim Amarica. 
Crown. 1061; 66.06. 

Whan tha Spaniards arrivad in tha Waatam hamiaphara 
thay found citias of graat splandor and chHUsatlon that In 
soma raspacts outstrlppad thair own. Tha sacked rums hava 
baan radtocovarad by archaadoglsts In raoant timaa and 
thair splandid art brdught to tha attanticn of tha world. 
Dascribaa tha broad hisiorical. socldogloal and raNglous 
backgrounds of tha cultures which produced thaia art 
works and indudas 60 striking color plataa of tha work It- 
salt. (BartaN) 

01 TaHa. Torouato S.. af a^. A/panflna. socModdsmasas. Buan- 
OS Alras: Editorial Unlvarsltaria (EUDEBA). 1065; 267 pp. 
64.00. 

An axcallam. highly technical though raadabia aaxk for 
anyone wishing to advance In the study of Argentine history, 
sociology, and economics, after reading worl^ Ilka tha ones 
by Whitaker and Scoble. annotated m this bibliography. 

Thspa shidles. and others which have been appearing m 
great numbers m Argentina lately, import a healtfiy reaction 
against tha romantic orlentatkm of essayists eertier m this 
century Md a retum-^wlth up-tt>-data achdarly methods 
and style— to the posltlvistic attitudes of two and three gen- 
orations ago emmentfy represented by soeiplosiste such as 
jos4 ingenieros and Orgaz. (V^quex-Bigl) 
Doxer. D. M. (ed.). Pie Monroe Doctrtfm: /fa Mocfam Signlfh 
canca. Knopf. 1065; 206 pp.. 62 50. Bibliography. 

Anthology of artldaa. speeches^ ednorials. and state- 
ments of official policy, as waH as excerpts from 1062 Sen- 
ate debate on Cuben missile crisis, preceded by editor's 
own 35-page mtrarfuctory survey of MonrosT Doctrine from 
1623 to 1662. Througn^it 26 selections, s uc c eed s ki pre* 
senting major intarpretidhMOf the Ooo^ «id prlndpel 
attltudaa toward H throughoJnha Americas. Europe and 
Asia. See also: Perkins. D. Monroe Docfrlna. 3 vol: (1626- . 
1626; 1626-1M7; 1667-1007). pubUshatf between 1027 and 
1037. (Smith. 64.50; 66.00; 67.00.) (Ely) 

Draper (see Zeitttn 1063) 

Englekirk. J. E.. af 1 (ads.). An Anthofofff of Sponfoh Amorlemi 
Um^turo. Rev. ed.. Appleton. 1066; 664 pp.. 66.05. 

This title is incHided among works devoted to cultural 
themee for the foUow^g reasons: It is Ota iRarary anthology 
best suited for a study of tha cultures of different tones and 
their historical development; a sizable portion deals with tha 
Important field of Utki-American essay— sociological, hla- 
torlcal. political- with names tike Sarmiento (f^ewOoh 
Martf iNimtfM Am4iieo), Rodtf <Arlol), Vasconcelos (Is 
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nu edMMi. ivtn if ili«lr itftM m% noi alwayt iMMd on 
teott, and at tkiM vargt on myth, thoy wort influontlal. A 
ppom ilio iohtwrb't U OMilAw, for In^^ 
lom iMion m ttM IMory wtf cuHuro of Wm MMitfiom Pam- 
pat; book alao contakia an onHghlonino an^ogy to our 
mm'' Woramr^aa tt waa toon ty 8arm)an(o. For a 
largar traatmont of lha ao ct ological aaaay. aaa fVpoU. Carlos 
(ad.). Oo^ic«afle<i im^hchMil 4h Am^hca (Lat Americas. 
IMi). (Vlo^uai-BlQi) 

Espmoaa, AuraNo M.. Jr.. R. L Franfcim. and K. A. MuoHar. Cm- 
mraeonvaraadidbyfa^aao. Haath. 1067; 325 pp. 

Baauttfuiy Muatralad and daslgnad for Intarmadlata or 
advancad S pa n iah dasaaa. It unfortunataly aquataa cuttura. 
for tha moat part with tttaralura. Afewut a third of tha book 
oonoama ItaaH wHh Latin Amarlca. tha raat with Spain. Tha 
p tdagop lcat machanlama ("prtfctlcaa oralaa/* "aapactoa 
gramatloMa.** "a|arclcloa aacritoa.** ate.) ara not daalonad 
to ampKaaiia non>marary cultural Ttama. (Saalya) 

Ewlno. fthal E. laKn Anmrtcm Cuffurt. ftend McNally. 1950. 
:1P66; ea pp. Indax. Pronouncing Vocabulary. 

Thia handioma booMat la a diaappomtmant. Although it 
offart a briaf . almply wrHtan panoramic vlaw of Latm Ameri- 
ca. K la writtan from a rathar nalva Amarlcan point of vlaw: 
"Tha UnKad Staiaa had abandoned Ita rola of pollcaman lor 
tha hamnpha r a by 1930 . . "iLatm Amarica'a] Intaraat in 
fraadom and law haa ganaraNy placed tham on tha tida of 
thf Unbad States In the struggle against the Soviet bloo:'* 
Many of th« photographs ara too obviously from official 
aourcea (Standard Oil. American Airlines. United Nations, 
etc.). Although the book's moat recentj:opyright Is 1967. it 
does not show signs of having been brought up to date. 
(Seelye) 

Fagg (see Martin) 
Faron (see Uwis 1951) 

FarreN. ftobert V.. John F. Hohenstein. and Karr^a S. WUgus. ads. 
Laf^ >lmer^; flooM for High Schootu. An AnnofM Blt)H- 
09t§phy. New York. Center for Inter-Amerlcan Relations. 
(660 Park Avenue). 1969. 

Ttile very helpful source annotates 493 books In English 
about Letin America. A sister listing 0^178 materials appro- 
priate for gradae K-9 can be obtamd from the same ad- 
dress: Ul*i Anmicm An AiHwimtod LMt of Alafe/m for 
CWMren (1999). (Seelye) \^ 

FkKlt. Eugento. and B. P. Patt. Aafrafos da HI$fmnoom4rlcit, Holt. 
1962; 246 pp.. 95.40. 

A /rea d er with studlee on archaeology, architecture, plas- 
tic arts, and music, and chapters on representative Span- 
lah«American men through the centuries Including t>ieir 



original writings. Has a queatlonnaire and a vocabulary at 
the end. '"Culture" m moat of this book Is understood m the 
connotation of ^t which is excellent In historical deeds, In 
the arte, leltera. scholarly pursulta. etc. The choice of mate- 
rials reflect the moot typkial (If there la such a category) or 
perhapa frequent or consecrated Latln*Amerlcan tastea. 
and the high school teacher with an affinity for the same 
taates and attltudae may find In its pages abundant material 
and insplratkm fbr his dassea. (V^quaz-Bfgl) 

Form and Blum (see Urqukli) 

Frank. A. Q. CiM'^atfim and Undordovolopmont In LafJSn Amoric: 
Monthly Review. 1967; 298 pp.. 97.50. 

Attacks several myths. Arguea thai the countries are 
structurally underdevek)bed and are getting poorer; that 
they are pqor babauae the develope d n^lotw ar4 rioh; that 
their po^Mrty Is not due to any feudaUam since aN of Latki 
America Is part of^the world capitalist system; that the so- 
called national bourgeolaie la neither dynamic nor Inde- 
pendent, but rather a compromised claas. d ependen t finan- 
cially, poubcatty. and mlHtarlly on the U. S.; and that for 
tia AmeHoa to develop It wM hove to break out of the satal- 
tite relationship with the metropolis through a socialist revo- 
lutkKi. See alao: MagdoH. H. Eeonomfe A9poGt$ oi U. S. 
imporlBlIm (Monthly Review. 1966). (Roman)^ 

Freyre. Qilberto. THe klM^tm and Ihe Stoves. Knopf. 1966; 432 
pp., 92.95. Extenalve gloasary of BraiUian. Portuguese. 
Annerican Indian, and African Negro expressions. Including 
tKitanlcal and loologlcal terms. 

Studies the sexuel. social and economic behavior of the 
Portuguese colonlter of tropical northeastern Brain. Freyre 
ylvldhf portrays the ever-Mhaentlal patriarchal system which 
produced, through mieoegenation. the elastlotty m the grad- 
ual "tNinring of the color Une** and which brought ihout. rela- 
tively speaking, a ''balanoe*' ttoNreen the maaten and the 
slaves, the I n ieiec t M a l s and the JMterates. Freyre's main 
thesis: that the culture of Bras^^manates from the patriar- 
chal system. Although it is an over-slmpllfleatkM to claim 
such a vast historical and socldoglcPl inheritance from 
modem BrasN. tfH^odonlal traditions are deep-rooted ki the 
paychdoglcaOTMikeup of Hs people, rulers, and mafn cultur- 
al Institutions. A sharp criticism of the Freyre-Tannenbaum 
thesis Is available m M. Harris. Httom$ ^ Hoco M me 
Amorlcu (Walker. 1964; 91.95). (Qutl^n) 

Fuentea. Carloa (tr. by Hlleman). IVhere thoAIrk Ctoar. (ibolan- 
sky. 196A;376pp.. 94.95. 

This I jvel. remtoUsoent of John Dos Passes' U.S.A., at- 
tempts to reduce Mexkx) to 376 pages of mosaics of society 
from which the reader Is to construct an Mea oT what It 
means to be a Mexican. The story line fdkvws the rise and 
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fan of F«d«rteo Robitt, ■ flotionat compo«it« of ■ formor 
rovoKitlonary. Tho autlNK kaopt tha raadar iumpino from 
wMhin lha c»)aractart to tha axtarlor point at which a naw 
charactar afitara MUm* lifa. Fuantaa placat aach charac- 
tarln Ma aoclal nicha in tarmi of what Ma Hfa nnaant to oth- 
ars. Tha ^na of tha noval r^tactt tha anpuith and taaming- 
ly lota of pMrpoaa tha maxicant hava fait tinea tha Ravotu- 
tion. Thit Englith trantlatlon of U region mi$ tranf^Br^nf 
(Maxico City: f ondo da Cultura Econdinica. 1956), can aat* 
Uy ba adoptad at tupplamantary raadirig in courtat othar 
than Spanlah litaratura. (fVvara) 

QllMon. C. Tha ColonW PmM ki LBtin AnwrtcBn History. Wash* 
Ington. 0. C: Sarvica Cantar for Taachart of HIttory. Pub. 
NO. T. 1956; 24 pp.. T5 cantt. Bibliography. 

Quida to racam cN^ngat of hltuxlcal Intarpratatlont of 
parlod. Praparad primarily for tacondary tchool taachars, it 
procaadt from ganaral workt to tuch topict at tha ttructura 
and oparatkm of tha SpAnith Empira in Amarica, tha Black 
Lagand. cultural hittory. Portuguata Brazil, and tha inda- 
pandanca movamantt. (Ely) 

Qibton. C. Spain in America. Harpar. i966: $1.95. Annotatad bib- 
liography. ^ 

A mattarful tynthatis of tha subiact. basad on tha mott 
racant fintfingt, by a tcholar who himtalf hat mada impor- 
tant contrlbutioni^to hit fiald. Highly raadabla. claar. (Kaan) 

Oil. Fadarico. Tha Miticai Sysfm of Chilo. Houghton Mifflin. 
1966; 323 pp.. $2.95. Bibliography. Indax. 

A highly raadabla ttudy; ona of a vary faw natk>n ttudiat 
in tha Latin Amarican araa davotad to an avaluation of tha 
ppmical tyttam rathar than to political hittory. Writtan aftar 
1964. it oontaint an axtantiva ditcuttkHi of tha alactoral 
outcoma of tha pratidantial raca of that yaar and of tha 
Chrittian Damocratic Party. Tha batt part of tha book is car- 
. tainly tha chaptar on political paHlat. Tha Chilaan party 
ttructura hat baan influantlal and ^t avoivad with a graat 
daai of continuity ovar tha yaart, and as such it has particu- 
lar importanca. (Qrovas) 

QIada. William P. Tha Latin Amorlcan EconomiOM. Amarican 
r Book Co.. 1969; 665 pp.. $6.95. Indax. biblk>graphy. 

A walcomad addition to tha scholariy litaratura on Latik 
Amarica. Tha author affactivaly utillzas an intardisciplinaryL 
approach to axplain tha avolution of Latin Amarican acon-^^^ 
omiaa. In to doing ha itioR^ tha past In hit andaavor to 
axplain what and why tha tiraa It what It it today. If inttitu- 
tional aconomict hat a placa of practical application, par- 
hapt it makat itt graatast contribution in tha study of Latin 
Amarica. (Martallaro) 

Gordon. W. C. Tha Poiiticai Economy of Latin Amarica. Columbia 
U. P.. 1966; 401 pp. Bibliography, indax. 



An intamational aconomist prasantt >n this hit aacond 
book on tha Latin Amarican aconomy, a oomprahantivat 
rafinad, turvay of aconomic ba^vior and mttHuttooa. In- 
cludad ara analytat of privata and public markat oFganlza- 
tion; of aconomic walfara and ralatad acthrltlaa (social se- 
curity lagitlatlon, labor nrK>vanr)ant); of aconomk: davalop- 
mant induttriallzatkMi. capital formation; and of trada and 
flnanca <fora^ axchanga. public financa, banking, buti* 
nattcyolat). 

Unlatt tha concapu containad in tha firtt two chaptara 
which traca tha avdutkm of Latin Amarica'a "aconomic tyt- 
tam** ara wall undarttood. ona it likaly to aubttantially mlt- 
ludga contemporary avantt. (Scaparlanda) 

Qraan, Jarald 1^. A Qaatura Invantory for tha Taaching ofSpaniah. 
Chilton. 1968; $5.00. Bibliography. 

An illuttrated Inventory of panintular gatturi^, accompa- 
niad by abtorbing narratives. (Seelya) 

Guevara. Ernetto "Che'*. Quarrilla Warfara. Monthly Review: 
$3.50. 

. Cha Quavara $paaf(S. Mariti 1 96T; 1 59 po. $1 .95. 

. Cha Quavara on Quarrilla Warfara (ad. by H. C. Pe- 

terton). Praager. 1961; $3.95. 

. Rominiacanaaa of tha Cuban Haybiutionary War, 

Monthly Review, 1966; 26T pp.. $6.95. 

A sampling of thesa is essential to understanding what 
guerrilla waHara is. virho ara the participants, what ara their 
goals. For an historical perspectiva. sea also: Humphraya. 
R.' A., and J. Lynch. Tha Origina of tha Latin Arharican Aavo- 
/ufk»ns. 1808^1826 (Knopf. 1966; 306 pp.. $2.50. Bibliogra- 
phy). (Roman) 

Qunthar. J. Inalda South Amarica. Pocket Books. 196T; $1 29. 
Maps. 

Information and statistics on every country in South 
America, laced liberaily with storias and opinions of tha T22 
peopla thlit Qunthar interviewed. Ove^ a year of travel and 
research want into tha book and it is up to date. An exten- 
siva bibliography scattered throughout the text. (Bartell) 

Quetzkow (see Scott 1966) 

Hall. E. Tha SHant Languaga. Pramiar. 1959; t92 pp j 60 canto. 
Bibliography, indax. / . 

A must on tha raading list of those who want to under- 
ttand tha cultura of any society. Pdntt out how paopir 
**talk" to ona another without tha uta of wordt^-whather 
they be North Americana or Uruguayans The tpoken lan- 
guaga it only ona meant of communlcatkMi. Our mannerf 
and behavior often apeak mora plainly than worda. Tradi- 
tion, taboo, pnvlronmant. habitt and cuttoma which are 
powerful inftuencet on charactar and paraonality vary 
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9r«i% from MMMlry IP country. TM«« th«n it a colorful and 
prowoc afc y ONOurolon imo anthropelOQy at K portatnt to 
day-lo-day MIo and tho outturo pattorm of our own and othar 
coumrlaa. (Qlab) 

HamM, H. M.. Jr. (ad.). DkMonNp ki Spanl$h Amfle: Knopf. 
1M6: 244 pp.. t2.50. BIbliooraphy. 

fidHor's 22-paot Introduction placet- dictators In wklor 
frama of ra f ara nc a n amaiy, "mora Imparaonal aoglat. 
a oon o mi o » mMactiMl. and. avan. payctK»iooical forcat In 
tha Malory of l.atin AnWica." Mia 10 aalactiona art mtandad 
to aa^iora and a»plaln tf^ caudlo. '*ona of tha ma|or hlttor- 
ioal pHanomana of tlia r^i^pion.** BoQinnlno with soma mod* 
am thaorias of parspnaMsi^ and dictatorship in Hispanic cul- 
tura, tha assays ths^n tracif Spanish Amarlcan strongman 
and thair avoHitlon from tha ^rty lOth cantury down to con- 
spieuous but aomawhat diffarant typas m racant dacadaa. 
(By) 

"Handbook on um Amarlca." Infrcom B (5). Foraign Policy 

Assoc.. 8apl-0ot 1M6: 24*00. $1.00. Savaral bibllogra- 

— 
finiaa* 

Combinas a waalth of ganaral information not aasily 
found In booWat form and information on how to obtain ma* 
tarials on Institutions and aoaneias. an annotatsd list of 
raadtty obt ai nabia films about Latin ^^manca,not to mantion 
an 1 1 -paoo bibHography of racant 0ubllcatlont. (Ely) 

Hamfboo* oi um Amfiemi Sludlfas. Ho. 28 (Humanitiss). U. of 
Florida P.. 1960; 4^4 pp.. 120.00. 

Contalna 5,000 annotatad salactlont cullad from an initial 
corpus of 50.000 artlclas and books in ,ths fialds of art 
(15%). history (25%). ianguaga (5%). litsratura (35%). 
music (5%). phlk)sophy (10%). and bib!iography (5%). Saa 
diractly balow. 

Handbook of LMtki AmorlCM'Studh9; No. 20 (Social Sciences).' 
U. of Florida P.. 1967; 720 pp.. $25.00. 

Thousands of annotatad salactions of publications on 
a n thropotogy. economics, education, gaograpfiy, govern- 
mam and international ralatkm. Ipw. and'soclology. Each 
section begins with a brief survey by the editors. Tha 1908 
edition wM review the humanities egein. and the 1969 sdl- 
tkm the social sclancea. and so on— one hopee— altamsta- 
lyforever.. 

For the teacher who wants to be able to refer advanced 
students to relevam literature (contained, perhtpa. in a 
naar*by university library), these volumes are compact and 
Indlapensable. (Seely^ 

* Hanke. L. Modem taf^n 4mer^a. Continont in Farmenf. Vol. 1: 
2nd ed. Moxtco and C^rtbbo%n, Vol. ri: 2nd ed. South Am^- 
fe: Van Nostrand. 1959; 256 pp. each. $1 ,Vj each volume. 



Bibliography. 

Good general introductions, followed by short secttons on 
regk)ns and ma)or coumrles. and selectkms from authori- 
ties on special problamt. Can be advantageously used In 

conjunctkm with Keen's R—dlngg. (Vazquez-Blgl) 

Hanke. L. Sp^nlMh Sfruggto for Ju»tfco in tho ConQueaf of Amorh 
ca. UtUa.ieoe; $1.95. 

Ciaasical 1949 study. Hanke's research in Spain and 
Spanish America led him to refute the so-called "black 
legend" concerning the bad treatment of natlvea In tha 
Spaniah'^loniea. For Hanke— notwithstanding the ebusee 
committed In practice by Spaniards In tha New Wom^-no 
natkHi in hiatory niade a nrwre sincere effort than Spain to 
defend the Indians of America. Represents a major turning 
point in the InterpratatkMi of jSpanlsh history. (There is a 
Spanlah translation. Madrid: A^ilar. 1959.) (Vazquet-Blgl) 

Hanson, E. P. Puerto Rfco: AHy for lifrogrm$. Van ^to8trand. 1962; 
136 pp.. $1 .45. Brief bibHograMty, Index. 

Traces the means by which Puerto Wco haa been trana- 
formed from a poorhouse of ithe Caribbean to tha higheet 
per capita income level In llatln America because of its 
unique affiliation with tha Untted States and by sheer deter- 
mination of Ito "bootstraps." i— also: Hot. R.. J. M. Stycoa. 
and K. W. Back. The FrnnHy Popufathn Control: A Pvor- 
to Rican £xporknont In Socitt^Ctmngo (New Haven: CoHege 
A Univ. P.. 1959 Ipaperback 1965]; 461 pp.. $3.45. Bibliog- 
raphy, index). (DNlman) ^ 

Hanson. E. P. "New Conquistadors in the Amazon Juegie." >lmer- 
/cat 17 {9y 1965. 1-8. 35 cents. 

Plans for gaining accaas to the suspected abundam 
wealth of tha Amazon Basin are now a reality. Tne Basin, 
aimoat as large as tha United States (minus Alaska and 
Hawaii), haa been a sock>-economic vacuum loosely at* 
tachad to^BrazM. Venezuela. Cokmib^a. Ecuador. Peru, and 
Bolivia. Ihe alx coumries. with varying deg re es of empha- 
sis, have turned their attention towar^ d e velopmem of the 
long-neglected region across tha Andaa. Capatone of future 
development Is a forest-edged highway eking the eastern 
sk)pes of the Andes, beginning in Venezuela and terminal* 
ing in Bolivia. The road, with auxiliary routeSi wHl open mil- 
lions of acres for tettlantant provkHng a poasible safety 
valve for rapktty-growlng populatkm. I^oreover. industrial 
raw materials will become available to i!ho "Amazon" coun- 
tries, and the cultlvatk>n of new lands coukS ease focjd sup- 
ply problems. For historical perspective, see MorseJit. M.^ 
The Bandoirant—: The fiittorlc^i Rolo of tho BraiUM Path- ' 
f/ndara (Knopf. 1965: 215 pp.. $2.50). (Olllman) \ 



Harino. C. H. Tlit SfwMi impir9 in Anrnric: Harcourt. 1^. 

A QTMl Harvard historian turov up tha rat larchas of a 
¥imtm IndiapanaaMa for institutional history. Should sup- 
plamant Gibson (saa abova) for tha taachar or studant who 
arishaa additional information. (Kaan) 

Karria <saa Frayra) ^ . ^ 

Hauch. C. C. Tha Current Situmtfon m LafM Amffcmn Education. 
U. S. Qovammant Printing Off leas. 1963; 30 pp., 15 cants. 
Salactad rafarantas. 

This pampNat daais in ganaral with tha'aducational ad- 
nninistratlon. organization, and structura of tha raprasanta- 
tiva systsms of aducation. Tha statanriants mada in this 
short corAparativa study ara accurata but ought to ba docu- 
mantad In tha tight of racant statistical changas. Tha raadar 
shouid rafar to pamphiats on individual countrias publishad 
by tha Suparintandant of Oocumants. Qovarnn^iant Printing 
Offica. Washington. D.C.: Education M Paru. 1964. 30 
cants: Education in Chit; 1964. 20 cants; Tho Dovlopmant 
of Education in Vanazuaia, 1963. 55 cants. (Quti^raz) 

Haath. O.^^B.. and R. N. Adams (ads.). Contamporary Cuituraa 
and Sociatiaa of Latin Amarica: A Raadar in tha Sociat An- 
thropohgy of Middia and South Amarica and tha Caribbaan. 
.Random. 1965; 566 pp. Bibllographv 

Contains 28 articlas writtan b^ diffarant axparts. organ- 
izad undar 4 maior antrias: Tha (iaiinaation of cultural anti- 
tias in Latin Amarica; Land, tgricultura. and aconomlcs; 
Social organization; and Viaws of tha world. Each of tha 4 
sactiofos baglns with aiii introduction by ona of tha aditors. 
(Saalya) 

Hailbronar. R. Tha QraarAscant. Harpar. 1963: 156 pp.. 95 
cants. Indax. ( 

Oaals with tha problams of aconomic davalopmant facad 
by tha undardavalopad world. Short, cogant. highly raada- 
bla. Brin^ tha ' Hsmal scianca'* of aconomlcs aliva with 
bi^i^'rnt traatmant of tha problams facing any nation wanting 
to davalop aconomically. Daals with tha problams of daval- 
opmant In ganaral. but ona can laarn a graat deal about tha 
problanns of aconomic davalopmant in Latin Amarica In par- 
ticular by raading it. (Qlab) 

Hanr{quaz-Ur«f(a. Padro. Concisa Hintoryof Latin Amarican Cut- 
fiira. Praagar. 1966; 214 pp.. $2.25. Bibllographyr indax. 

A classical study. Hlstoryjtf4daas: cultural movanMnts. 
raprasantativa-parsonaUtlas. Also In Spanish: His^ria da ta 
cuitura an Anitfica hiapinica (Mexico: Fondo da Cuitura 
Economica. 1947). (V&qua2-Bigi) 

Marring. H. A. A History of Latin Amarica. 2nd ad.. Knopf. 1961; 
845 pp.. $8.00. Bibliography, indax. 
Ona of tha battar organizad and mora raadabid ganaral 
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historias. Strongar on wars of indapandanca and national 
pariod than pracolumbian and colonial aras. Quito affactiva 
whan usad In conjunction with Keen's Raadinga (saa ba- 
low). Halpful— and lagibla—maps sprinklad throughout 
taxt. which is followad by tahlas giving usahJl statistics for 
Individual countrias. (Ely) 

Hirs'^hman. A. O. Latin Arfiarican hsuas: Essays andCommants. 
Twantiath (^tury. 1961; 201 pp.. $1.45. 

Tha book is mada up of sovan indapandant componants. 
First, tha idadogias of aconomic davalopmant ara con- 
sidarad. Thara is a short assay by Victor Alba on tha "Latin 
Amarican Styla and tha Haw Social Forcas.'* An anonynrKMJS 
nota on I mar- Amarican ralatlons and two comnrtants on tha 
nota (ona by Lincoln Gordon) is naxt in saquanca. For thosa 
who hava a "unitary" viaw of inflation, tha naxt savara^ pa- 
pars anatyzatha"causas"of Inflation in Utin Amarica and 
tha ralatad "nnonatarirt-structuralist" controvarsy. Econom- 
ic intagration as analyzed by both a U. S. acononnist and a 
Mexican economist (Victor Urquidi) precedes the last easay 
which analyzes tha land reform Issue in Latin Amarica. 
(Scaperlanda) 

Horcasitas. Fernando. Da Poriirto Dfaz a Zapata: mamoria ni- 
huati da MHpa A/fa. Unlvarsidad Autdhoma da M^dco. Insti- 
tute da Investlgacionea Hist6ricas. M^ico. D.F. (Serie de 
^listeria Modema y Contempur^nea. No. 8). 1968: 155 pp. 

The story of the Mexican Revolution (1910-17) told for 
the first time from the vievirpoint of a Mexican peasant 
spaaitlng in tha Nihuatt language. The noted Mexican an- 
thropoiwjist Fernando Horcasitas woricad with a native in- 
formant to produce a stirring eye-witness account of the 
revolution as it affected the hillside village of MRpa Alta in 
the Valley of Mexiqp south of Mexico City. The original Mlf- 
huatl text is presented side by side with ma:chlng pages of 
Horcas'vs' translation into Spanish. Introductory notes to 
each chapter and a glossary round out the unique story. 
(Wicke) 

Horowitz. Irving Louis. Josu^de Castro, t. • j John Qerassl. ads. 
Latin Amarican Radicalism: A Documantary Raport on 'Latt 
and Nationalist Movamanfs. Vintage. 1969: 652 pp.. $2.45. 
Index. 

A balanced anthology of nationalist leftist and aconomic 
radical writings on Latin Amarica by both Latin Arinerican 
and U. S. specialists. It Would serve as a useful lntroductk>n 
to contemporary viewpoints in Latin America whose popu- 
larity today constitutes in some cases a new ideological or- 
thodoxy. (Qroves) 

Horowitz (see Debray) 

Humphreys and Lynch (saa Guevara) 
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Hum^tMniyt. R. a. iMtln Amtlcfi History: A OuMt to ttm urtra- 
fur* in engmh. London: Oxford U. P.. 1960; 197 pp.. $4.00. 
Titfo Mlco». Esoontial rtforonco work for ttudont and Qon- 
•ral roador allka. Invaluabia guide to monographic and 
parlodioal Woraturo. in addition to printad aourca matarials 
and travaHar'a accounts. Has ovar 2000 antrias with appro- 
prtato cross rafarancas divided into 14 major catagorias. 

Hyda. D. Pm Troisthd Contfnmit: A N9w Look af Utki Amoricti. 
Pflaum. 1907: 220 pp., $5.95. Indax. A Journalist and 
formar Communist regards Ijitin America as a tinder box. 
One ol his conchisions: . . democratic Christian organize* 
tiona ... are successfuMy operating in fieMs which in the 
past ware left to Communists, if these are permitted to con- 
tinue their activities unimpeded bf the government, a gen* 
uinely -Marxist progressive movement may in time 
emerge" y^. 206). Quite readatMe. (Seelye) 

James (seeteytHirn) 

Jennings. J. D.. snd E. Nort)eok (eds.). Prehistoric Alan In tfm 
Now World. U. of Chtoago P.. 1964; $10.00. 

The quality and profuskm of ^•^•^t rssearch has greatly 
altered our Ideas alXHit the anc« ^ original cultures of the 
Americas. The implicatk>ns of vet cent investigatkHis are 
sat forward by 18 archaeotogists. each an expert in his own 
area. Sub-areas of North. Central, and South America are 
thoroughly covered as well as problems relating to Trans- 
Pacific contacts, cultural connections between North and 
South America, and linguistic similarities and differences. 
(Wicke) 

Johnson. J. J. The Al#/rary and Socloty In Latin Amorico, Stanford 
U. P.. 1964; 306 pp.. $2.95. Blbitography. index. 

Focuses attentk>n on the historical devetopmeht. By "the 
military." Johnson means the elite officers of the armed 
forces, principally the army which has most frequently im- 
posed iU wlH on Ijitin societies. Describes the various 
means, direct and indirect, emptoyad by the military in their 
dictation of economic and political policy. 

'Two mam themes emerge from this study. Contrary to the 
pattern of military leaders in other sreas of the world. Latin 
officers tend to be followers, not leaders. More importantly, 
as products of their environments^ the daclaions of Latin of- 
ficers are not always based on objectivity; more often than 
not judgments are preconcaptkNial In origin. For this rea- 
son, the social-economic baci(groundi)f military leaders is 
made a focal point of exptoratkm by the author. Related to 
this is Johnson's contentk)n that In ttie future, the attitudes 
and reactions of the officers to social change will prove 
nibst instrumental in shaping the destiny of Latin natk>ns. 



Whether or not one can fully concur that Latin officers 
tend to be foUowers Is debatable, for although ample evi- 
dence supports thU thesis, one can convincingly argue to 
the contrary. (Martellaro) 

Johnson. J. j. Mttlcm Cfmngo In Latin Anwrica: Tho Emorgonca 
oftha Middta Sactora. Stanford U P.. 1956; 272 pp.. $2.95. 
BiMtography. Index. 

One of the most influential booics in the field of Latin 
American politics, it analyzes the devek>pment end charac* 
tar of the largely urt>an. natkmaiistic non-elite element in 
Latin American politics. This cannot be c^ed a mkldle 
class for it lacks the economic homogeneity of a middle, 
class. Johnsdn caHs it the rnkkHe "sector." in certain na^ 
tkNis of Lftin\ America this ( !«iment of the populatkm ha$ 
assunDed a size and political importance that has made ft 
the dominent factor In national politicai devek>pfnent.^ John- 
son covers the middle sector devetopment in each of theaie 
natkms separatply. In all natkxis of Latin America the ur- 
ban, non-elite (in the traditkmalist sense) groups have had a 
rapidly expanding influence in the 20th century.and therein 
lies the importance of this work. (Groves) 

Johnson. J. J. (ed.). Corttinuity and Changa in Latin Amarica, 
Stanford U. P.. 1964; 262 pp.. $2.95. Notes, index. 

AftOi an excellent introductkm by Johnson, the subse- 
quent 9 Chapters concern themselves with the peesant 
(Wagiey). rural labor (ft. N. Adams), the writer (EHlson). 
the artist (Chase), the military (MacAiister). the industrialist 
(Strassmann). the urban wor^r (Bonilia). the unhrersity 
student (SHvert). and Latin America and Japan compared 
(Oore). Students might be directed to a specific chapter on 
an area that they had already become interested In. 
(Seelye) 

Kany. C. E. Amarlcan-Spanlah Euphaniama. U. of Calif. P.. 1060; 
249 pp. $5 00. Bibik)graphy. index. 

This scftolarly work focuses on the varieties of words and 
gestures decent and indelicate, used to discuss supersti- 
tkm. delicacy, mental and moral defects, financial status, 
offenses and consequences, and corporal and sexual de- 
cency. The tnci 3km of so much data of intrinsic interest to 
students makes this study worthy of consideration as a li- 
brary acqulsltkMi by the teacher who wants to introduce the 
student to the many dialectal varieties extant in Latin Ameri- 
ca. Two other works by the same author devetop other less 
controversial phases of dialect: Amarican^anlah Saman- 
tica (Univ. of Calif., i960; 352 pp., $6.50) and Amer/can- 
Spanlah Syntax (Univ. of Chicago. 2nd ed.. 1951; 467 pp.. 
$7.50). (Seelye)^ 

Kazamias and Epstein (sae Benjamin .1965) 
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KMf). B. (•d.)- ffMtf'/Vt Ltitin Anfrlctm CMHzBtion: 1492 to 
th0 Pf$9nt Houghton MiHIin. 2nd 96., 1967; 533 pp.. 
%4M. QlosMry. 

First and stiH broadest solection of sourco reading in La- 
tin Amarlcan history. Can be used alone or adopted to 
standard texts such as Herring (see above). Prefaces to 
major sections and individual .chapters present crisp, sum- 
maries of special periods or topics, and each of the read* 
ings is introduced by succinct explanatory remarks in ital- 
ics. Editor's sIcHlful translations preserve original vigor and 
charm of contemporary and eyewitness accounts, whether 
describing Aztec human sacrifices or the status of women 
in Latin American society today. (Ely) 

Kenny. M. A Spmtish Tapesfry; Town ancT Country in CastHe. Har- 
per. 1961: 243 pp.. $1.75. Bibliography, index. 

An anthropological study of the rural-urban contrast in 
nrK>dern Spanish life. See also Pitt>Rivers. (Seelye) 

Kosok. B. Ut9, Umd and Wafr In Anclant Peru. Long Island U. 
P.. 1965; 263 pp. Index. 

This beautiful and expensive book is probably more suited 
to library purchase than individual ownership. Its value lies 
more in its IHustrations than in its text, which often goes so 
far in its attempt to entertain that it becomes uninformative. 
Its excellent ooWectton of well-printed air photographs ef- 
fectively conveys the significance of the Andean achieve- 
ments in urbanism. and the large format of the book makes 
it useful for classroom demonstration. As a whole, it 
achieves its purpose of giving the average reader an under- 
standing of many of the qualities of the in>portant relation- 
ships between the ancient Peruvian societies and the land 
and water they so thoroughly controlled in building their civi- 
lizations. (Morris) 
Ladu. Tore Tuve. (ed.). Taaching for Cross-Cu/fura/ Undarstand- 
Ing. State Dept. of Public Instruction. Raleigh. N. U.. 1968; 
146 pp. 50 cams. Bibliography. 

A readable and interesting elaboratk>n of the major 
thenm of Hispanic and French culture, based on Nos- 
trand's Emergent Model. (Seelye) 
Laguna Language Series. Kenworthy Educational Service. Inc.. 
Buffalo. N. Y. la Capaructta ffo/a; Los Traa Otoa; Loa Cua- 
fro Cantantas da Quadalafara; £1 Flautiata d9 Jamaiin; DofSa 
Cigarra y DoHis Zorra y Doffa CiguaHa, Starter set per title: 
$14.50; classroom set per title: $37.25. 

FLES materials consisting of recordings, cartoon book- 
lets, filmstrips. teacher's guides. While only Los Cuatro 
Cantantas ... has illustrations which are peculiarly Latin, all 
of these stories bek)ng to the popular child-culture of Latin 
America (as well as the U. S.) and as such deserve atten- 
tion. These sets are rather well done with drills, etc. 
(Seelye) 



Lanning. E. P. Paru Bafora tha incas. Prentice*Hall. 1967; 267 
pp.. $2.95. Index. 

The most recent synthesis of Andean prehistory, and 
excellent both in terms of its inclusion of newly collected^ 
data and its preservation. Coverage is somewhat uneven, 
devoting much more space to the pre-agricultural and early 
agricultural peoples than to the later urban socleties^un- 
doubtedly the result of the author's own interests and re- 
search—but it is useful in filling a serious gap in the 
previous literature regarding the early perkKto. More useful 
as up-to-date background material for teachers than for 
students, but not so technical as to be beyond the under- 
standing of the serkMJS student. (Morris) 

Latin American Curriculum Project. Taaching About Latin Amarh 
ca In tha Clamantary School: An Annotatad Quida to In- 
structional fiaaourcas. Bulletin No. 1. U. of Texas (Austin). 
1967; 40 pp. (stenciled). Available from: The National Cash 
Register Co. (NCR). 4936 Fairmont Ave.. Bethesda. Md. 
20014 ERIC document ED 012 832. 

Taaching About Latin Amarica In thm Sacondary 

School: An Annotatad Quida to Instructional Resources. 
Bulletin No. 2. U. of Texas. 1967; 71 pp. (stenciled). Availa- 
ble from^ NCR. ERIC Document ED 012 633. 

Tha Social Sclantlsts Look at Latin Amarica: Six Pos- 

ition Papars. Bulletin No. 3. U. of Texas. 1967; 174 pp. 
(stenciled). Available from: NCR. ERIC Document ED 012 
365. 

. Key Idaaa About Latin Amarica. Bulletin No. 4. U. of 

Texas. 1967; 33^p. (stenciled). Available from: Utin Amer- 
ican Curriculum Project. U. of Texas. Austin. 

. Tha Traatrtmnt of Latin Amarica In Social Studfs In- 
structional USatarlala. Bulletin No. 5. U. of Texas. 1966; 41 
pp. (stenciled). Available from: Utin American Curriculum 
Project. U. of Texas. Austin. 

These excellent studies offer much assistance and insight 
in building sound content; they do not discuss methodologi- 
cal technk^ues. Highly recommended. (Seelye) 

Latin Amarican Rasaarch Ravlaw, (LAM Subacrlpttona, U, of 
Tanas P.. P. O. Sox 7819. Austin. Texas 78712 [$9 00 per 
year for individuals].) 

Published 3 times a year (beginning with 1965). this Jour- 
nal devotes half of each issue to brief reports of research In 
progress, while the other half contains excellent survey arti- 
cles, often followed by commentaries by other specialists. 
(Seelye) 

Uvine. H. and Editors of Ufa. Cantraf Amarica. Time. 1964; 159 
pp. Index. 

Perhaps the most painless, interesting introduction; 
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bMuMfuity illuttriit*a. FHcturtt (tiKl thtmMlvM to analytit 
in xmm of varlnblot e4 ago. mx. tociai cIam, and resi- 
danco.Handloathopcl!tlc»<istuas (Saalya) 

Laaff. M. £/ CKiafHo dt Ffdmmnio. Viking. 1902: 6a pp.. $2 00. 
Alao avaHa b ia in Engllan: Pm Story of Ffdkinnd. LP racord- 
ing of Spaniah. with drilla. availabia from EI^IC Corp.. 180 
Eaat etfi 8t , St. Paul. Minnatota 551 01 . 

in tpita of an Angle awaatanad parsonification of a Span- 
ish kMiU. tMa wondarfulty iHuitratad story and fln# racording 
maKa dalightful roading and iistaning for tha afamantary 
school taachar. (Saalya) 

{Mi, Luis. MAico: clvUlz^iotm y culturaa. Houston Mifflin. 
19S5; 205 pp.. $4.25. Bibliography, indax. voci^iary. axar- 
cisaa. )Hustratad. 

An ax c a W a nt corr mndiuir of tha history, oultura. customs 
of tha Latln-AmariCftA nation cioaaat to iW— gaographlcally 
and historically. Has a still valuatMa "bibliogratik salacta" 
covaring bibliographical matarials. ^anthologias. history, 
gaography. sociology, archaaology. jpra-Hlspanic culturas. 
plastic arts, music, folidora. populi/art. Suitabia for class- 
room usa it tha taachar wants to o^tar on a country which 
Is a f Irst-magnltuda focal araa. rjtmor than giving an axtand- 
ad (and, partiaps. not vary pracisa) viaw of tha contlnant. 
Its languaga laval is appropriata for drd yaar high school 
and upward. (Vlzquaz>Bigl) 

l-aonard. J. N.. and Editors of Tima-Ufa. Anciont Am^riCB. Tima. 
1967; 191 pp. Bibliography, indax. 

Magnificantty Hiuatratad traatmant of pra*Hispanic Indian 
culturas south of tha Rib Qranda. (Saaiya) 

La(fivPortilla. Migual. 77w Bmfcn Spws: Tho Azfac Accounf of 
ma ConquoMt o/Maxtoo. Baacon. 1962; 166 pp.. $5.00. Bib- 
liography, indax. . 

A cdlaction of moving axcarpts from Indian historical 
accounts that ravaal tha rich cultural haritaga of Indian 
Amarica and racord th^ patties of its dastructlons by tha 
Spanish Conquast. (Kaon) 

Lawis. 0. Ufo in a Alax/can VHI^go: Topoztiih RostudM. U. of ill. 
P.. 1951; 512 pp.. $2.95. Bibliography, indax. 

Excallant study by a taam of social sclantlsts. Although 
tha comprahansiva portrait of tha villagar which amargas is 
lass sympathatic than that of tha latar studias by Lawis. It 
can stHl ba highly lacommandad. Tba paparbacic edition not 
naarly as handsoma as tha hardcovar; a fina abrldgemant is 
availabia in paparback (HoH: Casa Studias in Cultural An- 
thropology sarias, i960; t1.9S). Saa also, from tha sama 
Holt sarias: Faron. Louis C. Tho Mapuc/w inditm of ChU: 
1966; 113 pp. (Saaiya) 

Lawis. 0. fi¥0 FmmUiOM: /Uax^an Casa Studfos m tho Cutturo of 
Poverty. Naw Am. Lib.. 1959; 95 cants. (Basic book. $6.50) 



Essantial lo undarstandlng forcaa for changa in Latin 
Amarica tpday Is an appraciatlon of tha poor in both tha 
citias an^tha eountryslda. ()ffars a sympathatic portrayal 
of Maxkwa of divarsa backgrounds: rural and urban, kmar 
and ffdddla dass. Lawis' mathods of raaaarch using tha 
tap^acordar for capturing actual convarsatlons as wall as 
hi|( :oncapt of "tha cultura ot povarty" hava arousad oonsid- 
mMo controvarsy among social sclantlsts. Parhaps his 
approach la ovarly paasknUatic. Navarthalass. Lawis has 
producad a fascinating do^umant. Hls^aaquals. Tho ChU- 
(iron of S^nchoz: (Random. 1961; $2.50) and Podro Mtirti- 
noz (Random. 1964; $6.75) focus on individual famUiai in 
tha original book, la Wa (Ran<tom. 1966; $7.00) uaas tha 
sama fiald tachnk)uas to dascriba tho Puerto Rican poor of 
San Ju^ and N.Y.C. (WIcka) 

Laybum. J. Q. Tho Ha/f/an Paopfa. Rav. ad.. Yala U.P.. 1966; 342 
pp.. $2.45. Annotated blblipgraphy. indax. 

This sympathatic. aminlwitly raadabia account of tha his- 
tory and sociotogy of Haiti was first publlshad in 1941 and is 
brought nicaly up to data with a 32-paga lntroductk)n by 
Sidney Mintz and an anflotatad blbiik>graphy of recent rel* 
evant publicatk)ns. Minti says that it|he central thesis of 
Leybum's book is that HHitian society Is sharply divided into 
two segments, and that iho national institutkmal structure is 
such that no significant altaratkm in that divlaion has oc- 
curred In the entire course of Haiti's history aa a sovereign 
nation. At the base of the society is the rural agricultural 
sector, making up parhaps as much as 95% off the popula- 
tkm; at the top the elites which dominates the govarnmantal 
apparatus and all natk>nal institutions. Thesa two segments 
of society differ, in Leyburn's view. In all important regards: 
level of incomo. source of income, education, languaga. re- 
ligion, social forms, values and attitudes, and all elae . . . 
Leyburn was so impressad by the gap which separated 
yeomanry and elite thai ha chose to label these social seg- 
ments castes rather than classes'* (p.vlil). Saa also: James. 
C. L. R. Tho BiBCk JtLCdbins: routsa/nf UOuvorturo mnd San 
Domingo Rovolutfon (2nd ad. rev.. Vintage. 1963; 426 pp.. 
$2.45. Index) for an historical account of the angrossing 
War of Independence. (Sealyay 

Lleuwen. E. U.S. Policy In Um Amoricwi. Praeger. 196S; 149 pp.. 
$1.75. Bibliography, index. 

An excellent introduction. Gives a balanced and objective % 
account of the area, beginning with the earliest daya of ttie 
North American colonies and tracing policy up to the 
present decade. (Qlab) 

Lleuwen. E. Arms and PoittlC9 In Latin AmrlctL. Praeger, 1965; 
335 pp.. $2.50. Blblk>graphy. index. 

Using primarily tha tools of an historian. Lleuwen exam- 
ines the role the military has played and continues to play in 
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poMtlct. Th« author ahowt an ami-mHIury bias but this doat 
not color hit daacrlptkm of tha Important position of tha mili- 
tary. Of substantial Intarast to tha Introductory s^udant 
would ba tha sacond part of tha book mu^.» axamln • J. S. 
poHcy toward tha l^tln Amarlcan military. Analyze la rola 
of tha mUHtary In tha CasUo ragima of Cuba. In r aral. tha 
author condamns tha U. S. policy of military J to Latin 
Amarica on tha ground that it has ancouraga^ .iitary intar- 
vamion In politics. (Qrovas) 

Unkatsaa Banhanr 

Upsal. $. M.. and A. Solarl (ada ). £//lat In LMtki Anwrlcti. Oxford 
U. P.. 1967; 531 pp., $2.95. Chaptar notas, Indax. 

f^aports much amplrical rasaarch. Essantial for an undar* 
standing of tha Latin Amarlcan powar structura. (Saalya) 

Loprata. Carloa A., and McMahon. /baroamdf^; STnt—lB dt au 
GMIifGl6n. Scrlbnaf*s. 1965; 369 pp.. $5.50. Bibliography, 
Max. vocabularlo. four-paga list of Innportant datas. 
* Comprahanalva aurvay complataly In Spanish for 2nd 
yaar languaga classas as a supplamant to a grammar. Vary 
waN mustri^ 6biactiva prasantatton of subjacts which 
ranga from primitlva man. flora and fauna, to tha futura of 
Latin Aryiarica. A "cuastkxtarlo" and suggastad topics for 
composltkKi and convarsatlon folk>w aach chaptar. Offars 
thosa wHh no pravlous knowladga of araa; a suparficiai 
panoranta. (Rivara) 

MacEoln. Q.. and Editors of Ufa. Cohmbia and Vn^zimla and 
th9 QiHanm. Tima. 1965. i59pp. Indax. 

Sama laudatory comn>ants mada of Lavina (saa biblio 
graphic antry) ara appllcat)la hafa, too. (Saalya) 

McAiistar. L. N. "Racant Rasaarch and Writing on tha Rola of tha 
Military In Latin Amartoa." Latin Amarlcan f^aMrch ffay/aw 
2(1). Fan 1966, 5*36. A 

Wall-wrlttan articia raviaws tha illaratura on tha military 
In Latin Amarica and is tha k)glcai sourca to bagin a study of 
tham. Probably tha most informatlvalsinsila briaf sourca on 
tha subjact. (Saalya) \ \^ 

Macauiay. N. Tha Sandino Affair. Ouadrangia. ^967; 3l9 pp.. 
$6.95. Extanslva notas. indax. 

Whan a popularly alactad govarnnrtant was ovarthrown by 
a military coup In Ntoaragua in 1925, armad ravdt sprang 
up In diffai ant parts of tha country. This bacama "institution- 
alizad" by 1927 whan tha guarriiia laadar Sandino launchad 
a campaign against tha U. S. marinas in Nicaragua. Tha 
first 4 pagas of tha prafaca offar a concisa introduction into 
20th cantury guarriiia warfara in Latin Amarica. Tha author, 
who sarvad 5 ntonths fighting alongsida Castro's guarrlllas 
In 1956 bafora braaking with Castro ovar communism, has 
writtan an angaglng politico-military account of this 7-yaar 



"affair." Although Macaulay's sympathkM Ha with SafMHno, 
tha book is aasantlaHy objactlva and not a polamic tract. 

Racommandad to taachars and studants who anjoy Intar- 
aating accounts of military angagamanu or who ara Intar- 
aatad In guarrlHa warfara. Also affords a fascinating ac- 
count of U. $. maddling In tha intarnal affairs of Latin Amari* 
ca. (Saalya) 

Madsan. W. Tha H^axtcan^maricana of South Taxaa. Holt, 1964; 
112pp. 

Bast Introductton avaiiabia; anthropological study. Its 
raadabHIty makaa it appropriata for sacondary atudants ae 
wall as scholars. (Saalya) 

Magdoff (saa Frank) 

Martin, M. R.. Q. H. Lovatt. and L. R. Hughas (ads.). £r»cyctopa- 
dim of Latin Amarlcan Hiatory. Bobbs-Marrll, 1966; 346 pp., 
$10.00. 

Within tha limitatkKW of spaca. this is a usafui classroom 
or library rafaranca. It would oxea^d tha claims of tha book 
to ragard It as 100% accurata. Saa also: Fagg, J. E. Latin 
Amartoa. A Qan^ral Hiatory (MacmHlan, 1963; 1070 pp. 
Furthar raadings, indax.). (Saalya) 

Maru, J. D. (ad.). Tha Dynamica of Chango In Latki Amartoa. 
Prantica-Hali. 1965; 263 pp.. $6.00. 

Thirty of tha fkiast raadings of Latin Amarica wrlllan by 
loading authorWas in tha flakl, among tham Qaorga I. 
Blankst%n, Albart Hirschman, John J. Kannady, Kalman H. 
Sllvart, ano inaodora Wychoff. Analysis, rathar than bakig 
dona on a oountry-to-country basis, is according to aubjaot 
mattar. As a conaaquanca. tha raadar anoountars a dhfaral- 
ty of topics: church dichotomias. comnumlam, Maoktgias of 
aconomic davatop m ant, labor and polltlea, trands In social 
thought, ate. Daaplta tha variaty, tha main thraad which 
stitchas tha vartoua contributions togalhar Is a pronouncad 
amphasis on "dynamic action and changa." (MartaHarp) 

Macham. J. L. Church and 5tefa In Latin Anrnlca: A Hiatory of 
PoUtkHhEcdaaMlcal Holatlona. Rav. ad., U. of Horth Caro- 
lina P., 1966; 465 pp.. $6.50. Blbltography, Indax. 

Raviaad adltlon of a standard 1933 rafaranca work up- 
datas tha covaraga through 1963 ai.d rashapas tha ampha- 
sis (whtoh In tha aarliar adltlon was haavHy Maxican) to ba 
ntora hamispharlc. Uses an historical. chronok)glcal ap- 
proach to axplain and intarprat tha political ralations of tha 
Church. First 3 chaptars daal with Latin Amarica globaliy 
from colonlzatkm through indapandanca; subaaquant 12 
chaptars organizad around a country or cultura araa. Con- 
cluding chaptar offars a concisa raviaw of tha political rda 
of raligkH) in Latin Anrtarlca. and Is vigorously writtan. A 
major sourca of information for tha taachar, !ts usafuinaaa 
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for lh« f oondary Hu di nl !• tlmHod • rotult of tho aeo- 
dofiUo lonQuooa wMh which (ho oulhof bufdoni tho foidor 
(O.O.. "TMo omMon oontHbutod to tubooquont ociimo* 
nioui orgumohto to to wholhof tho Fodorol or Stoto govorn- 
montt oo mr oMo d potronoo*" tP- S^l; "Tho dories . . . govo 
utlorofioo to moot fano^ lonouoga and oowod alarm 
omoiio tho pooolo" |p. 311). A paporboeic dodlcatod to 
Mooham (Pllco. F. B. lod|. Tim CimMct Aonvoon Church 
Ofitf SMo *i iMUn ArmlGtt, Knopf, 1904; 230 pp.) containa 
an a fttfiotpfly of tirlof oaaayt by Latlna and fdrolgnors, or- 
OOnlsod around tho cdonlol, notkmol, and contomporary 
pbrtoda. (Soolyo) 

llMchoN* W. H. (too Bonjamin) 

Mooot Vlanno (tr. by Barrolt). Bandb^foi and Pion—n 
fSandMranroa o Pion1ro%). BrazHlor, 1004; 316 pp.. $6.95. 
Blblloiri^y. InJox- 

k toolMtfinotatod provocatlvo volumo attompting to ox- 
plain why thoro aro such groat dlfforoncoa botwoon the 
UnHod Statoa of Amorioa and tho UnHod Statot of Brazil. 
Rofutoa tho thoory that Oto black raco and mlacogonatlon 
aro tho cauaoa of a rotardod culturo and cMllzation. In- 
•toad, auggoota 0)0 dlfforoncoa ilo in tho character and mo- 
throt of tho aottlort. Proaontt an adoctlc outioolt to tho 
quottion of tho bacl<wardnoat of BrpzH aa comparod to tho 
tJ. 8. A. lyioog's tochniquo of citing a thoory, giving oxam- 
ploa to rofuto tho promlao, thon posing quostlons is vory 
offoctivo. (Aivora) 

WSnmr, Magnus. Aaco M/xfi/ro In (ho H^tory of Min Amortoa. 
Uttto. 1967; 178 pp., $2.50. Bibliography. 

Compact, oxcoHom study. For an ovon briofor roviow of 
tho ftwk dono t»y hlstorlana to roconstruct and analyzo tho 
rolo of tho imflan and Nogro In colonial Latin Amorica, soo 
M0mor, **Tho liistory of Raco Rotations in Latin Amorica: 
Somo Commonts on tho Stato of Rosoarch," (Utln Am%ri* 
can /9asoarc/9 fl9¥t9w 1 (3), Summor 1966, 17*44). 
(Soolyo) 

Morso (soo Hanaon 1965) 

Noodlor, M. IMn Afrmriemi Poiltkm In Po/apocf^. Van Nos- 
trand, 1063: 192 pp., $2.40. Bibliography, Indox. 

Survoys tho historical and social background, political 
partios, tho military, political vtotonco, govarnmontai struc* 
turo and public pplicy. A topical, rathor than country-by- 
country approach. WHi make fascinating raading for anyono 
aooking a gonoral undorstandlng. (Qiab) 

Moodlor. Martin C. MHICMl D§v9lopm9nt In Lmin America: On 
StMUty, Vlo99nc9, and E¥olution§ry Changs. Random. 
1908: 210 pp.. $2.45. Indox. bibik)graphy. 



Prasonts an Intorostino analytical framowork of political 
dovok>pniant, than ab)octivoly discussoo a numbor of major 
politteal factofi boaring on tho framowork. f^osonts tho 
concHmlon of much of tho rooont work NooOlor haa carrlod 
out as a political aclontlat. A good study of proMoms of do- 
vok>pmont; stimulating and not so thoorotlcal as to confuso 
boginnlngstudonta. (Qrovos) 

Nyo« J. S.. Jr. "Contral Amorican f^lonai Intogratkm.'* /nforna- 
tloni Ccncmtlon 572. Camoglo Endowmont, 1967; 66 pp.. 
50conta. 

Writton from a poNtleal aolontlat's viowpoint, this is a 
oonciso, oomprahonslvo and tocfmlcal survoy of Control 
Amorican ooonomic Integration. Tho Inlttal oiiamlnirttoR of a 
**politlcal-oconort^** (f unctlonallat) thoory of oeonomlc in* 
togratkwi Is foNowod by a survoy of int o gr it ky i attompto In 
Contral Amorica Tho rolo of tho political iulturo In tho mto- 
gratkm procoas Is oxamlnod. Tho domoatic political ooaia of 
Intogratkm aiMl tho rolatlonahip b otwoo n thoaa ooata and 
lntogratk>n*s progress aro oonsldorod. Concludoa with an 
analysia of tho infhionoo of oxtomal factors in ooonomto in- 
tegration's progroaa. The moat Important • » theae external 
factors are klentifiod as the Economic Commission for Latin 
America and the United States. References lo many other 
works are contalnodin the footnotea. (ScapeHanda) 

Nystrom. J. W.. and N. A. Haverstock. Th0 Ani§nc0 hr Prognn. 
Van l^k>atrand. 1906; 126 pp., $1.45. 4 mapa, chronology, 
notes. Index. 

Reii^ tho origins of the AHIance an^^.tiimmarUea the 
development programs of internatkmal, regidnal, and do* 
mostks ogenclos In Latin America. Suba oq uen t to dlacuaak)n 
of the phystoal and human geography of Latin America, the 
program's evokitkm is presented clearly to complenr>ent lat- 
er «rtalyals of Its mechanics and operational diffloultles. The 
goals, accomplishments, and ^res of the Alliance are 
reviewed for each country supplying, thereby, auseful inter- 
pretive source for those unacquainted with the intent and 
workinga of this far-reaching development scheme. 
(Dliiman) 

Osbom (sea Benham) 
Ownes (see Benham) 

Padgett, L. V. TTie Max/can MMcal Sysfem. Houghton Mifflin. 
1966: 244 pp., $2.75. Bibliography, index. 

Art excsHont treatment of politics and political struchires. 
Devotee only passing attention to the governmental instltu- 
tkms. preferring inateed to focus on such things aa the insti- 
tutk)nal Revohitionary Party (PRi), the Presk^ as a politi- 
cal leader, and the revdutloriary past as a source of political 
legitimacy. The Mexican political system is disttnctlve in 
many respects from others of Latin Anterica, but it has 
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•ohiMd •labllHy 90^ fmfmtkM9 material progrMS for the 
country. TMo took amply dotcritot tha tyttam and. at 
such, provklaa much valuaM insight into tha Maxican sue- 
caas story. Saa also: Scott. R. E. Alax^n Qov^mnmnt in 

j TfnMon (Rav, ad^ U. of Illinois P.. 1964; 34$ pp.. $2.2$). 

/ BlbHography, Indax. (Qrovas) 

Pan Amarlcan Union. Uf*t Anrnlem Probffng and Parapac^vas 
of icooomic D§¥9kH)nimt. 1963-1964. Johna Hopkins. 
1966: 242 pp., I6.S0. Tablaa, indM. 

Ttiis authomatlvo analysis tMgInf with a currant (1961-^ 
64) appraisal of tha Latin Amarlcan aconpmic davatopmant* 
sttuatkm. in auccaasiva aactlons. axport prol)lams of axtar- 
nal financino for davak>pmant, and varkHis domaatic prolh 
lams ara raiatad to aponomic davak)pmant proapacts. In 
addition to tha claar. conclaa analysis, tha numbar and 
gualKy of statistical tattlas maka this a vary usaful voluma. 
(Scapartanda) 

Parry. J. H. 77m $panM S9Mborn0 £mpir9. Knopf. 1966; $6.95. 
Particularty good for routas and ways of trada and Imparl, 
al rivalry, but also traats. In richar dataU than Qlbson. social, 
aconomlc. and political arrangamants in tha Spanish Em* 
pira m Amarlca. (Kaan) 

Rayna. J. laaor and MitfCM in P^ru. Yala U. P.. 1965; $6.75. In- 
dax. 

Tha analysis Is suggastiva x)f much t>roadar application 
than tha titia Indicatas. Attampts to vlaw labor unions and 
tha govammant m thatr political sotting and. as a rasult. 
provldaa a good Introduction to Paruvlan political Ufa. Tha 
cantral thasis Is that tha procass of bargaining by labor un- 
ions ts Inflnttaly mora political than that in our own country. 
Suggasts that tha unions constantly and ddlibarataly pro- 
voka govarnmantai Intarvantlon In tha bargaining procass, 
oftan with tha usa of stratagic vldanca. Whlla writtan at a 
fairly advancad laval. H Is invaluabia In danKmstratlng that 
procassas that saam outwardly similar to thosa in our own 
country and. In fact, ara Hkaly to to assantlaHy diffarant 
undar conditions that pravaU In Utin Amarlca. (Qrovas) 

Paz. Ocatvlo. L^yrinth of Sotiiud: Qrova. 1962; 212 pp.. $1.95. 
An Intarpratlva. analytical assay on tha psychology of tha 
Maxican man by ona of tha bast contamporary Maxican 
poats. (Ct /ator/fifo da /a ao/adad. 2nd rav. ad.. Maxico: 
Fondo da Cultura Economlca. 1959; 191 pp.) (Vazquas- 
BIgi) 

Paarcy. Q. Etzal. 77ia l¥atf Indimi Scans. Van Nostrand. 1965: 
136 pp., $1.45. Statistical data, bibliography, indax of 
placas. 5 fuH-paga mapa. 

Succassfully survays tha major procassas that hava inftu* 
ancad tha devak)pmant of ona of tha world's thraa graat 



tropical arch^ialagoa (tha othars balng tto East Indias and 
tha PhHIpplnaa). Tto Wast Indlas diffara l-om tto othara by 
ita ha ta roganaous political antitlaa and divaralflad cultural 
tradkiona. Emphasis la placad on tto oomnrton probiama 
arialng from tto tangantlal political, aconomk:, languaga, 
rallgkMia. and cukural pattams In additkm to factors of Isola-^ 
tion and llmltad rasourca basa. (DHIman) 

Pandla. G. A Hi$tory of LMtin AmoricM. Palicah. 1963; 2^ pp.. 
$1.25. Bibliography, kulax. 5 mapa. 

An hiatorlcal introductkKi. Makas a good Urst book" on 
Utin Amarlca for both high school and collaga studants. 
Not racommandad for anyona wto alraady has soma knowl* 
adga of tto araa. Saa also: 8larck. H. A. (ad.). LMmAmorh 
can Civilization: f^oodlngs and £$say9 (AHyn. 1067; 436 
pp.). (Qlab) 

Pandla (aaa alao: Banham) 

Parkins (saa Dozar) 

Parrona. Vlto. Imogo of Utin Amorio%' A SMy of Amaf^ 
Softool Toxtt)oo9(MMndSGfH>olCfilklfn 0^009 Two Tftrougfi 
Twotvo. Marquatta: Northarn Michigan U.. 1965; 163 pp,i 
(stancllad). Bibliography. 

Condudas that tto amount of spaca in alamantary and 
sacondary taxtbooks davotad to Latin Amarlca la adaquata. 
quantltatlvaly, but"thay contain much thirtoouM not halp at' 
al and poaslbly couM hindar" (p, 1 16). SpacmcaHy mantlona 
aa quaatlonaMa tto "Black Lagand with Its axcaaah^ con* 
cantratlon on tto brutality and inaptnaaa of tto Spanish . . . 
land) tto aura of condaacanslon,ralatktg to Inatttutlonal 
alamanta of Latin An>arlca." Tto author amph«lzaa Import- 
anca of tto taxtbook (ovar supplamantary aids) m studant 
undarstandmo. (Saalya) 

Patras. J . and M. Zaltfln (ads ). LBth Amorlor. Roform or 
AavoM^?Fawcatt. 1966. 

Asks tto Important historical 6nd aconontlc quastlons 
and sata up ralavant modals of politlcai control. 

Most books writtan on Latin Amarlcan politics baglnwith 
tto solamn dadaratkm that Latin Amarlcrla compoaad al 
so many divarsa natkms that It is axtramaly difficult to maka 
ganarallzatlona; than tto authors procaad to maka ganarall- 
zatlons which hava nothing to do with tto raallty of powar 
ano povarty in Utin Amarlca. which hardly attampt to paak 
bahind tha "damocratic" papar constitutkMis. which^talk of 
davalopmant in an araa in whksh tto poor grow poorar. 
whk:h apaik of ito harmony of Intarast with tto U. 8. rathar 
than tto dapravlng affacts of U. 8. dominatkMi. which spaak 
of stability and ordar in an. araa in whk:h tto only hopa Is 
ravolutkHiary ctonga, which forgot that tto raal vk)lanoa 
taking placa In Utin Amarlca today is in tto llvas of tto poor 
with thair struggia to sutoist undar intolarabia oondttkma. 
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On tht oth«r h«nd. P«tr«t and ZaitNn MlteM Msayt 
«Mch o«t to tht orux of tho vaHd gonorilliatkms thoM 
countHot h«vo In common— -iho rolo of fmporlalltM, tho roto 
of tho dOM strioQlo, tho rolo of rovohitfon-^tnltlotlng tho 
rowriting of UllnAmorlcan history. (Romon) 

Plodn-Saloi. Morlmo (tr. hy Loonwrd). A Cyhurl HI$tory of 
SpmMi 4morto From Conqimt to Indopondrnw. U. of 
CiW.P..lMa; $1.99. 

A hHiMy roodablo. Imoglnotlvo tynthotlt t»y a Vonotuolan 
man of lottort whoao Immonao orudltlon doot not Intorf oro 
with hit oapaolty for froah. sprightly writing. ( <oon) 

Pliio(aooiyloohan) 

PHt-IVvan. J. A. Hit Amp% or fho S^ra. U. of Chicago P., 1061 ; 
23a pp.. t1 Qloaaary. IndM. 

ExcoNont atudy toy a notod anthropologist of a town in 
Southom Spam. 8oo also Konny 19t1 (alwvo). (Sootyo) 

PoMto and Bomott (soo UrquidI) 

Pohl. Imgard. and Josof Zopp (K. E. Wobb. lod.|). Ur/rrAmor/ca; 
A Ooogf«pMea/Commonrary. Outton. 1967; 315 pp.. $2.35. 
Blt)ltography. statistical data. mdox. 

Intandod as /an mtrodMCtlon from a googrsphof's viow. 
^ Mors attontkm is paid to physical goography than usual, a 
rofloction of oirman Influonco; yot. tho writing also shows a 
culturaMMormimst approach which Is moro Fronch or 
Amorlcan thah Qorman or British, f^roshingly diroct and 
roalistle approach to many prot>loms makes this a valuat>lo 
work. Many photographs and maps onablo moaningful goo- 
graphic apprjklsal to bo mado and land SMbstanco to tho edi- 
tor's a>neU«^ profaoo statomom: " Aroa study Is a fiold to 
which tho boographor brings unk|uo concopts and talonU. 
in today's Wtd ... tho comploxity of aroa problems and 
proMom aroas [allows| tho goographor (to contribute im- 
portpnttyl to the understanding and Interpretatkm of the 
eartti's surface." 

One criticism is the small type employed; also page size 
hampers clarity of some maps. See also: Robinson, H. Laf/n 
Amorlcti: A Oeographtoa/ Survey (Rev. ed.. Praeger. 1967; 
499 pp. Illustrated. biblk)graphV). (Dillman) 
^vice de Ledh. Jo94 L(ii$ S. El %rto do /a conversac/dir?: Harper. 
1967; 167 pp.. $5.26. Tapes. 

This handsome book has 15 chapters which develop a 
different aspect of Spanish (not l^tin American) culture, 
including the university, politics, military service, movies. 
antl-Americanfsm. Juvenile delinquency. Each chapter be- 
gins with a photograph relating to the topic and ends with 
pattern and substitutton drills. The "Sheila and Pilar" ap- 
proach is a little mickey mouse but many of the reviewer's 
advanced Spanish students found the book enjoyable. 



Lends itself to giving the students a "fondo do conversa- 
ck^ ' for themes of real interest. (Seelye) 

Prescott. W. H. HMory of tho Conquott of Mex/co. (many paper- 
back editions). 

. HIitorY of tho ConquoMt of Poru. (many paperback 

editions). 

These classic works remain unsurpassed for breadth of 
conceptkm and literary charm, although their romantic atti- 
tudes clearly reveal their age. (Keen) 

Redflekl. R. Tho folk Cyfturo of yucafa/?. U. of Chicago P.. 1941; 
$7.50. 

A University of Chicago anthropok>gist describes diffb^ 
workl-vlews among the inhabitants of the Yucatan Penlnsb^ 
la in Mexico, for Mdhda. capital of the State of Yucatdh, he^ 
delineates the heterogeneity, secularism and social stratlfl- 
catkms that characterize the urban view. A contrastirtg folk 
view is pictured for a tribal village In QuIntana^Roo showing 
homogeneity, religiosity, and egalitarlanism. Two Intermedi- 
ate communities— a town and a vlllage--are fitted between 
the ends of Redflekl's folk-urban continuum. One of the lat- 
ter. Chankom. received particular attontkm in a follow-up 
study 17 years later (Redfield. A W//age Thar Cnoee Pro- 
gress: Chmikom f90¥f§nod, U. of Chicago P.. 1950; 187 pp., 
f1.50). 

The urban concept of progress was introduced Into Chan- 
kom by American archaeologists during two decades work 
at the nearby ruin of Chichdh \tzi. Redfleld's optimism in 
Chankom's going "forward with technology" Is belied by 
today's empty vHlage— abandoned by success-oriented vil- 
lagers who migrated to the citKis in search of "progress." 
(Wicke) 

Reed. Alma. Anclont Pasf of Alex/co. Crown, 1964; $7.50. 

Excellent gu^^^s to all the archaeologk^al aitas in Mexico, 
with maps of their locatkm, cultural and historical back- 
ground of the pdople. details of their discovery and restora- 
tion, and pictures of the sites as they stand today. Also gives 
location of the artifacto found with pictures. (Barteli) 

Reed. N. Tho Casfe (Var of Yi/cafan. Stanford U.P.. 1964; 308 
pp.. $2.95. Biblk)graphy. index. 

In 1846 the Maya Indians waged war against their "white 
masters." The' actual military campaigns subsided after 7 
years, but the rebels, using guerrilla tactics, held control of 
the Jungles for the rest of the century. "Occaskmal ralda 
brought them food. guns, alcohol, and prisoners — white 
men and women who ended their days as slaves in Mayan 
villages." Interestingly written. (Seelye) 

Ripell (sseEnglekirk) 
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Robertson. W. a. M« of tfm $pMnkh*AmrtC9n Rf)ubtlc% m Tofd 
hi th0 UY0€)>rnmfr Ubfton. Frtt PrtM. 1965; $2.95* 

Th« bM brWf Introduction to such key figuras at Bolfvar. 
San Mart(h. and Hidalgo, t>y ona of the foundars of Utin 
Amarican History in tha Unltad States, a fonmar professor at 
the Unlvarsiiy of Illinois. (Keen) 

RoblrlsdACsaaPohl) 

Aodgera (saa Burr) 

Ross. S.R. (ad.), /s th9 Maxfcan Revolution (Had? Knopf. 1966: 
225 pp.. $2.50 Bibliography. 

Provocativa anthology of contemporary and recent inter- 
pretations of tha Revolution of 1910. edHed and organized 
by a leading U.S. specialist in 20th-century Mexican history. 
Ratio of 16 selections from Mexican authors to four by North 
Americans affords non-Spanish speaking readers an unu- 
sual opportunity to probe, (in translation) some of the best 
minds in Mexico and gain a better understanding of what 
Latin America's first successful economic and social rev- 
olution has meant for their nation— and for tha United 
States. (Ely). 

Samora. JulUfn. and R. A. l^manna. Alex/can-^mer/cans In a 
MMw9t Metropolis A Study of East Chicago. (Mexican- 
American Study Prolect. Advance Report 6.) Los Angeles: 
U. of Calif. Qrad. Sch. of Bus. Ad.. Div. of Research. 1967. 

The literature on the rural Mexican-American stretches 
from the stilt respectable expos^ of discrimination against 
migrant groups of several decades ago (Carey McWilliams. 
North from Alaxto). through William Madsen's study of 
South Texans (see p. 60. this Handbook), to the more re- 
cent publications of the University of California's Mexican- 
Anierican Study Project (see. for example. N. L. Qonzfiez. 
Spanish Amarksans of Now Maxfco: A DMInctlva Haritaga, 
1967). and now. at last, a wall*documented study of a 
community of urban Hispanos. (Seelye) 
SaKchez and Barrlentos (see Benjamin) 
Sarmiento. Domingo F. Ufa in thaArgantina Rapubllc in tha Days 
of tha Tyrants: or Civilization and Barbarism (tr.) Collier. 
2nd printing. 1966; 266 pp.. $180. Private indexing under 
way. with consent of the publisher. 

No book, to this annotator*s knowledge, gives a more vi- 
tal reading experience of the forces of violence and educa- 
tk>n. Had there been a few more Latin American Sarmien- 
tos. perhaps today mere would be less opportunity (dare we 
say need?) for the Castros and the Guevaras to come to the 
reacue of their countrymen. Mary Mann put it quite neatly a 
hundred years ago: ''Their wild cry of agony now summons 
him to their aid." (Emphasis nine; of. ^ 20.) (Smith) 

Scaperlanda (^ DcM) ^ 
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Schmitt and Burks (see Anderson) 

Schurz. W.L. Brazil: Tha Infinita Country. Outton. 1961; 346 i*p.. 
$5.95. Supplementary reading list pronunciation and spell- 
ing guide to Portuguese, index. 

Thofie who would undersUnd^ Latin America's largest na* 
tion-stata should not Ignore this book. Brings into perspec- 
tive the dh^se elements of people and land that constitute 
the emerging giant of Brazil. Presents material In three bas- 
ic categories: the scene, the characters; and the actkm. An 
approach that is mainly topk:al In nature tends to obscure 
the importance of regionalism in Brazil. Tha regional char- 
acter of man-tand relatk>nshlps antecedent to present con- 
^ditions suffers from Schurz*s treatment. This criticism 
should not detract from tha book's value, rather it un^- 
linas me diff icufties inherent in an effort of such magnitude. 
(Dillman) 

Schurz. W. L. Latin Amorica: A Dascrlptiva Survey. Outton. 1964; 
373 pp.. $1.55. Glossary, reading list. Index. 

True to its title, a survey of the geography, history, pao- 
pla. economy, customs, and politics of the lands south of 
the R(b Grande. This revised work concentrates on the re- 
cent changes in the political and economic scenes. Useful 
for the specialist or the general reader, the book might 
serve as a companion to Pohl 1967 because of its wider 
spectrum. (Dillman) 

Scobie (see Whitaker 1964) 

Scott 1964 (see Padgett) 

Scott. A. M.. W. A. Lucas, and T. M. Lucas. Simulation and Na- 
tionalDavalopmant. Wiley. 1966; 177 pp.. $5.95. 

The authors describe eight different simulates, each Hlus- 
trating a different type, and discuss their theoretical impli- 
cations. Four of the examples are based on Brazilian and 
Chilean models. A must for teachers interested in simula- 
tion as a technique for teaching complex issues. Tha au- 
thors cite SlmulaVon In Intornatlonai Ralatlona.' Daval^ 
mants for Rasaarch and Taachlng by Quetikow. at al 
(Prentice-Hall. 1963) as having influenced their thinking. 
Scott's last chapter. "The Procedures and Usee of Simula- 
tion." offers a thought-provoking review of the potentlalltlea 
of simulatk>ns as an educatk>nal technique. See also: Abt, 
C. C. Games 'or Laarnlng. Occasional Paper No. 7. 
(Cambridge Mass. 01236): Educatk)r«l Services. Inc.. 
1966; 24 pp. (Seelye) 

Senior (see Sexton) 

Sexton. Patricia Cayo. Spanish Harlam: Anatomy of Povarty. 
Harper. 1965; 206 pp.. $160. Index. 

A compassk>nate look at one of our slums by a Ph. 0 and 
former labor union activist. Quotes from children and adulta 
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•Uk« tMH> •nMv«n this prtcepttv^ and sprightly writtsn ps- 
psrtMck. For snothsr txeoNsm study, sss Ssolor, C. His 
^usrfo means: Sirsngsrs. TUsri N^ighbom (Ouadrsngit, 
19ei: 128 pp., $3.50. BlbNography, Max). (Sm9if) 

Shapiro, s. (ad.). Infgmtion of Man and Socfsfy in Latin AmTi- 
ea. CICOP, 1997; 356 pp., $3.25. Indax. 

Contains tha aditad papars of ths fourth annual Catholic 
Intar-Amarican Cooparation Program (CiCOP) confaranca; 
aspaclaily — tnit not axcluslvsly approprlata as an intro- 
duction for Catholic studanu or for taachars who want to 
iaarn mora about a wida ranga of tublacts, many of which 
ara davalopad with Catholic insight. Tha papars of tha 1 965 
CiCOP confaranca on ".Cultural Factors in intyr-Amarican 
flalationshlps: Bond or Barriar" will l)a availabia in tha fall of 
1966. Saa also Considina 1966. (Saalya) 

Simpson, L. B. Many Hiaxleoa. 4th ad., U. of Calif. P., 1967, 
$1.95. 

By now a claasic, has baan rawrittan and brought up to 
data four timaa sinca Its original publicaticn In 1941. It ra- 
mains, howavar, a uniqualy comprahansiva ona-voluma his- 
tory. Managas to covar avarythlng from tha gaologicai ba- 
ginnlngs of Maxico up to 1966, with a faw foracasts for tha 
coming yaars and Maxico's history to ba. (Bartail) 

Smith, R. F. (ad.) Background to Ravoiutlon: Tho Oo^lopmant of 
Modorn Cuba. Knopf, 1966; 224 pp.. $2.50. Bibliography, 
glossary. 

For f%B6m9 wondaring what happanad to Cuba during tha 
four-and-ona-half canturias aaparating Columbus from Cas- 
tro, tha aditor prpvidas quits a faw of tha answars in this 
anthology of 25 axcarpts from tha writings of U. S., Cuban, 
and Europaan authors. Haaithy antidota to last dacada's 
daiuga of usuaUy subjactiva and didactic publications of in- 
stant "axparts" bamusad by Castro's charisma or allagad 
intarnatlonal consplracias. Piacas avants sinca 1959 In 
propar historical parspactiva, tracing roots of prssant situa- 
tion for back into Cuban past. (Ely) 

Smith. T. Lynh (ad.). Agrarian Raform In Latin Amarica. Knopf. 
1965; 206 pp., $2.50. Bibliography. 

Ona of tha Amsricas* most dlstlngulshad rural soclolo- 
gisU brings togathar 19 axampias from significant Latin 
Amarican sourcas — Individual assays, spaschas, and 
govammant documants — to lllustrsta diffarant viaws of tha 
agrarian raform Issua from mld-19th cantury down to 
1960's. Of particular valua is aditor's comprahansiva and 
lucid analyais (pp. 3-59) of both ganaral and spaclfic as- 
' pacts of ttia problama, basad on parsonal obsarvations and 
rasaarch in BraiU. Bolivia, Oilla, Cuba, Maxico, and Vana- 
zuala. Saa also: Smith. Tha Procau of Aura/ Oavatopmant 
In Latin Amarica (U. of Florida P.. 1967; 87 pp.). (Ely) 



Stabb. Martin S. In Ouaat of KhntHy: Pattama m fha Spanlaff 
Anmrlcan eaaay of /diaas, 1880-1969. u. df North Carolina 
Prass, 1867; 244 pp., $7.50. Bibliography, Indax. 

Draws richly from Latin Amarican thought and from all 
iavals of IHa to advanca tha raadars' insight into significant 
thamas of Latin praoooupatlon. (Saalya) 

Staward, J. H., and L. C. Faron. Naflva Paofilaa of Soutfi Amari- 
ca. McQraw-HMI, 1959; $8.95. 

A condansatlon of tha 7— yolun>a daaaic Handbook of 
Soutf} Amartcan Indiana; strong amphasia on anvironmant 
in accounting for tha wIda diffaranoaa among South Ainari* 
can nativas. All cultural lavats ara trstatad, from tha alabo- 
^rata socialistic inca Empira to tha huntara and gatharars of 
dal Fuago. Poat-£uropaan changaa in ragard to tha 
fetiva populations racalvad analytical attantion. (Wicka) 

Szuic, TkA. Tfia Winda of Ravolutlon. Praagar, 1963; 306 pp.. 
$5.8SL indax. 

Forinar chiaf South Amarican corraspondant for tha Naw 
York Thpaa (1856-1961), Stulc crttically fxaminas tha raa- 
sons for']Currant aconomic, social and pditicsl Instability In 
Latin Anwica. Ka poInU out that: "A violant raassassmant 
of tha old valuas is undar way, as tha naw Latin Amarican 
ganarations, which no longar hava any usa for tha paat, ara 
moving into positions of intallactual, aconomic, and political 
iaadarship." Tha spirit of ravdution has a hoat of origins 
antong which ara axploding populations, misdiractad usa of 
tha land's waalth, faudai conditions in rural araas, urban 
mtsary and ovarcrowding, and iacic of prograsalva, damo- 
cratic govammants. An Informativa analysis of tha davalop- 
mant of ravdutlonary Idaologlas couplad with \ii||^nlngs and 
suggastad guidalinas for tha futura makaa this ona of tha 
bast racant loumallstic contributions to Latin Amarican af- 
fairs. (Oiiimah) 

Tannanbaum, F. Maxico: Tha Struggia for Paaca and Braad. 
Knopf, 1850; 283 pp., $4.85. Indax, maps. 

Hara in anothar raglon, and in a iatar pariod than Sar- 
mianto's, tha sama thamas In Latin Amarican history con*- 
front us:*ragionalism and cataclysm. Organlzad topically 
(14 chaptars in ail): land, paopla, and axciting aurvay, rav- 
olutlon, politics and govarnrnant, problams concarning 
profMTty, labor, agrarianism, church-stata ralations, aduca- 
tlon, U.S. ralations; and 3 chaptars on rTha Conditions of 
Economic Prograss." (Smith) 

Tannanbaum, F. Tan Kaya to Latin Amarica, Vlntaga, 1866; 237 
pp.. $1.65. indax. 

Popular survay of various challangas confronting paopias 
of Latin Amarica today by ona of tha Hamlsphara*s foramost 
Latin Amarlcanlsts. Raflacts author's praoccupation with 
problams of paasant sociatias (abova all tha Indian), as wall 
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M Hit mmM oontactt with Mexico and th« Mexicans be- 
tw«an tM two Woria Wars. Oeapitt thin coverage and 
aomewhat simplistic approach to such complex questions 
aa Induatrlailzatlon and urtwnizatlon. the work has genuine 
merit ea an introduction tp some of the principal problems 
beaetUno L^tm America in the second haH of the 20th cen- 
tury. Author's "ten keys" are: The Land and Its People. 
Race. Migion. Regionalism. The Hacienda. Leadership. 
f>olltlcs. The United States and Latin America, and. finally. 
Castro and Social Change. (Ely) 

Textor. aS. (ed.). CulturMi Frontiers of th^ Peace Corps. M.l.T.. 
1966: 363 pp.. $3.45. Chapter bibliographies, index. 

While only 100 pages directly treat Latin America, the 
book as a whole, by examining problems encountered by 
the Peace Corps abroad, provides an excellent introduction 
to "culture fatigue." See especially Quthrle and Szanton on 
the Philippines. Friedland on Tanganyika, and Comitas. 
Doughty. Palmer, and Heath on Latin America. (Seelye) 

Thompson. J.£S. The and Fall of Maya Ovilization. U. of 
Oklahoma P.. 1954; $5.95. 

A distinguished scholar of the Maya tells of the accom- 
plishments of America's most elaborate pre-Columbian 
civilization. Sophisticated systems of writing, calendarics. 
astronomy and architecture are described. The mysterious 
ending of the Maya civilization Is discussed and possible 
reasons for the sudden change put forward. (Wicke) 

Tomasek. R.D. Latin Amarican Mltica: Studlas of tfia Contampo- 
raryScana, Doubleday. 1966: 565 pp.. $2.45. 

An anthology that contains many interesting selections 
that have previously appeared in books and periodicals of 
recent date. The first part examines the "problems, power 
groups, processes and forces affecting Latin Anoerican poli- 
tics"; the second describes and analyzes the politics of 
separate countries. While the book suffers from the usual 
weaknesses of anthologies (substantial variation in the 
quality of the selections and lack of much continuity). It has 
a broad coverage and should acquaint the student with 
many of the similarities and differences that exist between 
the politteal practices of the nations of the region. Few of 
the articles are written at a level that could not be easily 
grasped by introductbry level students. (Groves) 

UNESCO. Probfams and Stratagiaa of Educational Planning: Las- 
sons frofn Latin Amarlca. (R.F. Lyons, ed.). Paris: Llbrairie 
de L'UNESCO. Place de Fontenoy. Paris 7. France. 1965: 
117 pp.. $2.00. 

Social-economic oriented, considers education as an 
•ssential force In the growth of the nation-state. Major prob- 
lems in educational planning brought into focus are: land 
tenure, rural educational policies, training for agricultural 



development, regional coljperation at the university level, 
and the role of cost analysis In educattonal planning. 
(Outl^rez) 

Urquidi. vfctor L. Tha Cfiailanga of Davalopmant in Latin Amarl- 
ca. Praegcr. 1964; 209 pp.. $1.95. Index. 

A Mexic economist provides comprehensive coverage 
of economi problems. Aside from analyzing selected gen- 
eral structural problems, monetary problems. Instltutton and 
political requirements, the "so-called" social aspects of 
economic growth are Included in the analysis of the domes- 
tic economy. Ais one would expect, there Is substantial 
emphasis on International problems. Included m this cate- 
gory are Internatkmal trade trends. stablllzatkKi of export 
prices, foreign capital and ns "contribution" (Including the 
transfer of technology), economic IntegratkH). and the Alli- 
ance for Progress. If one holds that one must be part of a 
society to really understand Its prdWems. UrquWI Is "must" 
reading. He knows the problems, describes them vividly, 
and offers positive policy recomnwidatlons. For an empha- 
sis on labor, see Form. W.H.. and A. A. Blum (eds.). In- 
dustrial Halations and Social Cfianga in Latin Amarlca (U. of 
Florida P.. 1965; 177 pp. Bibliography, index), and Poblete 
Troncoso. MoisA. and B.Q. Burnett. Tha Pisa of tfm Latin 
Amarican Labor Alovemenf (College & Univ. P.. i960: 179 
pp.. $1.75. Bibliography. Index.). (Scaper(anda) 

Valiant. Q.C. The Azfecs of Alex/co 2nd ed.. Penguin. 1966: 
$2.95. Illustratk>ns. 

The classic ethnological reconstruction of the life way of 
the pre<onquest Aztecs of Central Mexico. (Bartell) 

Vernon. R. (ed.). Wow Latin Amarica Viaws tfta U.S. Invaator, 
Praeger. 1966; 177 pp.. $10.00. Notes. 

This volume alms at giving us the unusual opportunity to 
see ourselves as we appear to the outsider. The first paper 
manifests the conflicting views of North Americans and Lat- 
in Americans relative to foreign Investment. 

Foltowlng a brief account of regional development and 
foreign Investment are three additional papers. Qarch 
Vazquez writes on the Argentine view, the Brazilian view Is 
advanced by Jaguarlbe. and the editor. Vernon, gives his 
Interpretation of the Mexican view. 

Not particularly recommended for bedtime reading. The 
writers' objective reality tends to disquiet a North American 
into a mental state of provocation or at least to the point of 
wanting to defend himself with what he views as appropriate 
rebuttal. (Martellaro) 

V^llz. Claudlo. Obstaclas to Changa in Latin Amarica. Oxford 
U.P.. 1965; 263 pp.. $675. 

, Tha Politics of Conformity in Latin Amarica. Oxford 

UP.. 1967; 291 pp.. $7.00. 
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Th«M GoN«etlQfit of ••Mys prmm what is •sMntially 
th« Unftad Nattont' Economic Committto.i for Latin Amori- 
ca iino: tha naad for tiructural changat. tha r>aad to shift 
from davalopmant dlractad toward tha outslda to, davalop- 
mant IntamaHy. Espaclalty good ara tha following articlas: 
Nun, "Tha MIddIa Claas Military Coup." which arguas tha 
raactlonary natura of ^ latin Amarican middia class; 
Thomas. "Mlddla Oass Politics and tha Cutmn Ravolution." 
wMch attacks tha thaais that tha Cuhan ftavolutlon was 
mlddla daaa m natura or composition; Furtado^ "Political 
Obataclaa to tha Economic Davalopmant of Brazil"; and 
Navarro. "Maxico— tha Lo p aida d Ravolution." (Roman) 

Vdllz. Ctaudio (ad.). Utki AtmHea antf m Cardan. A Hand- 
tiook. Praagar. 1966; 640 pp.. 125.00. End of chaptar biblio- 
graphlaa, taMaa. platas, ntaps. 

This invaluabfa rafaranca Is divldad Into 5 parts: a politi- 
cal history and aconomic survay of aach country; political 
affairs wHNn tha contlnant and foraign ralations; aconomic 
affairs; tha paopla and social institution^ and contamporary 
arts. Salactions by 62 spacialists ara up-to-data. raadabia, 
btting. (Saalya) 

Waglay 1964 (saa Dl^guaz) 

Waglay. C. An introtHictlon to Brtufl. Columbia U.P . 1963; 322 
pp.. 62.25. Bibliography, indax. 

This book is iuat what tha titia says, and cartainly ona of 
tha bast avaUabIa in any languaga for tha non-spaclaiist. 
Sinca mora paopla In South Amarica spaak Portuguasa to- 
day than Spanish: and ainca Brazil is tha only othar nation in 
tha Wastarn Hamisphara with tha potantiai to bacoma a 
world rathar than a continantiol powar (Arc^ntina. Maxico. 
and Canada). Intalligant U.S. raadars owa it to thamsalvas 
to baconta mora familiar with tha Colossus of tha South. 
Explains how climata. topography, industrialization, aco- 
nomic davalopmant. athnic origins, historical accidants. 
and acdogical factors ^va shapad tha Brazilian natura and 
charactaf* ovar four cantunas of growth; axaminas alamants 
which hava unlta<| and divldad its inhabitants. Concludas 
with a fascinatlntf assay antltlad '*lf I Wara A Brazilian." Saa 
also: Burns. E.B. (ad.). A Documentary History of Brazil 
(Knopf. 1966; 396 pp.. $2.95). and Horowitz. I.L. Hevolution 
in Brazil: Pqiitics and 5oc/a/y in a Davaloping Nation 
(Dutton. 1964; 430 pp.. $7.50. Bibliography, indax). and 
Waglay. Amazon Town: A Study of Men in tha Tropics 
(Knopf. 1953 |Epilogua wriitan 1962|; 315 pp.. $2.50. Briaf 
bibliography, indax) (Ely) 

Waglay. C. Tha Latin Amarican Tradition: Essays on tha Unity and 
tha Divarsity of Latin Amarican Culture. Columbia U P.. 
1966: 242 pp.. $6.75. Bibliography, indax. 



An axcallant Introduction fillad with valuabia informatk>n 
and stimulating thought^ ;> **Evarywhara in tha countrlas of 
Latin Amarica [tha Spanish conquast and tha mtroductton of 
Na^fro slavary] craatad a paasantry that is analogous to tha 
Europaan and avan tha Asian paasantry only in a formal 
sansa" (p. :I20); *1n most countrlas |a naw sactor of indus- 
trialists and businassman] ara today nfK>ra important in tha 
national powar structura than tha traditional landholding and 
rural basad alita" (p. 194). Sacondary studants wIN find 
soma difficulty with tha social— sciantific vocabulary 
("andoganrtous.*' **consanguinaous") and tha llbaral inclu- 
sion of Spanish and Portuguasa worda. (Saalya) 

Waglay. C. and M. Harris. MInorltias In tha New World: Six Caaa 
Studies. Columbia U.P.. 1958; 320 pp. Biblk)graphy. indax. 

Aftar an IntroductkNi to tha araa. drawing fraaly from 
many athnic axamplas. dlscussas tha Brazilian and l/laxlcan 
Indians, traating aach saparataty. Sacond saction dlacussas 
Nagroas of Martiniqua and tha U.S. Both of theae aactlons 
ara introducad by 5-10 paga survays placing tha Indian or 
Nagro in a hamisphark: frama of rafaranca. Tf>a rast of tha 
book (from p. 161) traats tha Europaan immigrants (Pranch 
Canadians and Javra in tha U.S.). and offars a conclusion 
('*An Anthropotogicai Viaw of Minority Qroupa") whksh is 
varbosa and iargonlstic. Tha first half of tha book can ba 
racommandad to taachar and studant alika. (Saalya) 

Wast and Augalli (saa Augalli) 

Whitakar. A.P. Argentina. Prantlca-Hall. 1964; 164 pp.. $4.95. 
indax. 

It is "normal" to staraotypa foraign culturas. but in tha 
casa of Argantina tha non-spacialist usually applias starao- 
typas which corraspond to diffarant raalitias. Tha Argan- 
tinas thamsalvas. with thalr favorita national symbol of tha 
Qaucho — howavar nmnlngful it may ba— do not halp us or 
anybody alsa to idantify tham (thara probably ara mora 
Jaws than dascandants from proparly callad Qauchos in 
Argantina nowadays). This country constltutaa ona of tha 
two nK>st important cultural focal araaa (tha othar baing 
Maxico) in Spanish spaaking Amarica. This is a good intro- 
duction to tha history and charactar of Argantina. asp6clally 
raadabia on account of its claar styla. Also racommandad: 
Argantina, A City and A Nation by R. Scobia (Oxford U.P.. 
1964). (V^Equaz^-Blgi) 

Whitakar. A.P.. and O.C. Jordan. Nationalism in Contemporary 
Latin America, free Prass. 1966; 229 pp.. $5.95. Bibliogra- 
phy, indax. 

Examlnas tha diffarant kinds of nationalism which hava 
amargad sinca 1930. variatias which pravail not only from 
country to country but also thosa which jcompata within na- 
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Attention is also focuaod upon the 
I utM of nationaiitm. 
Th« oaaa ttudias (Argantina, Bolivia. Braiil^ Chile. Cuba. 
Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela) have been te^ectlvety cho- 
aen because these nations. In the light of their cultural and 
economic development, collectively protect the full spec- 
trum of Utin nationalism. Besides the political aspects, the 
authors give due attention to ethnic and social factors which 
have played a role In the struggle to achieve national identi- 
ty. (MarteUaro) 

WhiUkar. A.P. Latin ArrmrieM Hi$tory S/nce 1925. Service Cen- 
ter for Teachers of History. Publication No. . 42. 2nd ed.. 
1965; 23 pp.. 75 cents. Bibliography. 

Uke Gibson's companion piece on the colonial period, 
this Is indispensable for secondary school teachers. Men- 
tions texts available in English, weighing advantages of tra- 
ditional approach (erKyclopedic, national history) and more 
•nalyttcal or interpretative works arranged on a topical 
and/or regional basis. Calls attentk)n to present concern 
with the interrelattonships of economic, social and cultural 
history, counterbalancing earlier emphasis on purely politi- 
cal, diplomatic, and military history. Discusses develop- 
ments in such fields as the Mexican Revolutk>n of 1910. 
class and caste, church and state, democracy and dictator- 
ship, and kiternatk>nal relations. Usts a number of standard 
bibllographk:al guides. (Ely) 

WHgus. A.C. (ed.). The CMrlbb0Bn: Currenf Un/fed Sfafes Ae/a- 
tkm. U. of FtorMa P.. 1966; 243 PP.. $7.50. Index. 

Articles by 21 authors on monetary, business, trade, cul- 
tural, and diplomatic relatk)ns. (Seelye) 

WUIems. EmillQ. FoUown of fhe New Mth: Cultuf C/vang« and 
tha A^e of Profstanmm fn Brazil and ChHa. Vanderbilt U. 
P.. 1967; 290 pp.. $6.95. Biblipgraphy. index. 

A social scientist examines the effect of a pentacostal- 
type Protestantism on the value structure of two countries. 
Based on 15 months of field stu^. the reports of numerous 
IntormanU. and othor anthropotbgical techniques, this ob- 
jective, functionalist study Is a major' contribution to the 
field. (Seelye) ^ 

wlonczek. Miguel S. "The Latin American Free Trade Associa- 
tion," Infmational Conciliation 56 f. Carnegie Endowment. 
1965; 79 pp.. 50 cents. * 

Survey of the history of movement toward economic co- 
($peratk>n; both complete and accurate. Concludes with an 
evaluatkm of prospects for LAFTA. 

Regarding the negative attitude toward regional monetary 
' co6paratlon which has been maintained by the International 
Monetary Fund, it is useful to note that the U.S. alone pos- 
sesses approximately 30% of the vote in IMF decisions. In 



such circumstances it Is not difficult to imply that tho U.S. 
policy is a negative one. (Scaperlanda) 

Wolf. Erte. Sons of tl^ Sfmfiing Earth. U. of Chicago P.. 1959; 303 
pp.. $1 .50. Bibliographical notes, index. 

A histefy of Middle America. Mextoo and Guatemala, 
written by an anthropologist who is ainr>ost unk|ue In his abil- 
ity to express himself in flowing nanratlve and poetic 
speech. Not any the less concise or accurate, it gives read- 
ing pleasure and a deep Insight into the people of these 
countries. (Bartell) 

Wood (see Burr) 

Zeitlin. M. Cuba: Tragedy in Our Hatplsphara. Gro^. 1963; 316 
pp.. 95 cents. \^ 

The best sympathetic account of the causes andvprocess 
of the Cuban Revolution. See also: Zeitlin. M. Ravotuffonary 
Politica and tha Cuban Working C/ass (Frinceton U. P.. 
1967; 306 pp., $6.50). whk:h is a soclotogical study com^ 
paring the attitudes of workers in Cuba before and after the 
Revdutkm from a Marxist point of view. See also: Boorsteln, 
E. Tha Economic Tranaforntatlon of Cuba (Monthly Review. 
1966; 303 pp.. $7.95). For an unsympathetic attack of Cas« 
tro, see Draper, T. Castro*s Ravolutlon (Praeger. 1962; 211 
pp.. $1.75). (Roman) 
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